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PREFACE. 



li« nn >■ 



An eminent Professor of our own time modestly 
declared that he taught chemistry in order that he 
might learn it. The writer of the following pages 
might, with far more justice, of&r a similar declara- 
tion, as an apology for so repeatedly treating on the 
important topics of religion and morals. 
Abashed by the equitable precept, 



« 



Let those teach others, who themselTes eaKcel"-— 



she is aware, how fidrly she is putting it in the 
power of the reader to ask^ in the searching 
words of an eminent old prelate, ^* They that 
i^eak thus and advise thus, do they do thus?^ 
She can defend herself in no other way, than by 
adopting for a reply the words of the same vener- 
able Divine which immediately follow, — " O that 
it were not too true 1 Yet although it be butlittle 
that is attained, the very aim is right, and some- 
thing there is that is done by it It is better to 
have such thoughts and desires, than altogether to 
give them up ; and the very desire, if it be serious 
and sincere, may so much change the habitude of 
the soul and life, that it is not to be despised/' 
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VI PREFACE. 

The world does not require so much to be in- 
formed as reminded. A remembrancer may be 
almost as useful as an instructor : if his office be 
more humble, it is scarcely less necessary. The man 
whose employment it was, statedly to proclaim in 
the ear of Philip, Remember Tthat thou art 
MORTAL, had his plain admonition been allowed 
to make its due impression, might have produced 
a more salutary effect on the royal usurper, than 
the impassioned orations of his immortal as- 
sailant, — 

" whose resistless eloquence 
Shook th' arsenal, and fulmined over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes' throne.'' 

While the orator boldly strove to check the 
ambition, and arrest the injustice of the king, the 
simple herald barely reminded him, how short 
would be the reign of injustice, how inevitable and 
how near was the final period of ambition. Let 
it be remembered to the credit of the monarch, 
that while the thunders of the politician were in- 
tolerable, the monitor was of his own appoint- 
ment 

This slight sketch, for it pretends to no higher 
name, aims only at being plain and practical. 
Contending solely for those indispensable points, 
which, by involving present duty, involve future 
happiness, the writer has avoided, as far as Chris- 
tian sincerity permits, all controverted topics ; has 
shunned whatever might lead to disputation rather 
than to profit. 
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We live in an age, when, as Mr. Pope observed 
of that in which he wrote, it is criminal to be 
moderate. Would it could not be said that reli- 
gion has her parties as well as politics ! Those 
who endeavour to steer clear of all extremes in 
either are in danger of being reprobated by both. 
It is rather a hardship for persons, who having 
considered it as a Christian duty to cultivate a 
spirit of moderation in thinking, and of candour 
in judging, that, when these dispositions are 
brought into action, they frequently incur a harsher 
censure than the errors which it was their chief 
aim to avoid. 

Perhaps, therefore, to that human wisdom whose 
leading object is human applause, it might answer 
best to be exclusively attached to some one party. 
On the protection of that party at least it might 
in that case reckon ; and it would then have the 
dislike of the opposite class alone to contend 
against; while those who cannot go all lengths 
with either can hardly escape the disapprobation 
of both. 

To apply the remark to the present case. -— 
The author is apprehensive that she may be at 
once censured by opposite classes of readers, as 
being too strict, and too relaxed, — too much 
attached to opinions, and too indifferent about 
them; — as having narrowed the broad field of 
Christianity by labouring to establish its peculiar 
doctrines ; — as having broken down its enclosures 
by not confining herself to doctrines exclusively ; 
— as having considered morality of too little im- 
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vm PttfiFACE. 

portance^ as having raised it to an undue eleva- 
tion ; — as having made practice every thing, as 
having made it nothing. 

While : a catholic spirit is accused of being 
latitudinarian in one party, it really is so in an- 
other. In one, it exhibits the character of Chris- 
tianity on her own grand but correct scale; in 
the other, it is the offspring of that indifference, 
which, considering all opinions as of nearly the 
same value, indemnifies itself for tolerating all 
by not attaching itself to any ; which, establishing 
a self-complacent notion of general benevolence, 
with a view to discredit the natrow spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and adopting a display of that cheap mateHal, 
liberal sentiment, as opposed to religious strictness, 
sacrifices true piety to false candour. 

Christianity may be said to suffer between two 
criminals, but it is difficult to determine by whidi 
11 she suffbrs most ; — whether by that uncharitable 
bigotry which disguises her Divine character, and 
speculatively adopts the faggot and the flames of 
inquisitorial intolerance ; or by that indiscriminate 
candour, that conceding slackness, which, by 
stripping her of her appropriate attributes, re^ 
duces her to something scarcely worth contendii^ 
for ; to something which^ instead of making her 
the religion of Christ, generalises her into any 
religion which may choose to adopt her. — The 
one distorts her lovely lineaments into caricature, 
and tlirows her graceful figure itito gloomy shadow ; 
the other, by daubing her over with colours not 
her own, renders her form indistinct, and oblite* 
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jhates her features. In the first instance, she ex* 
cites little affection; in the latter, she is not re* 
c<^ised. 

The writer has endeavoured to address herself 
as a Christian who must die soon, to Christians 
who must die certainly. She trusts that she shall 
not be accused of erecting herself into a censori 
but be considered as one who writes with a real 
consciousness that she is far from haying readied 
the attainments she suggests ; with a heartfelt con- 
viction of the danger of holding out a standard 
too likely to discredit her own practice. She 
writes not with the assumption of superiori^, bat 
with a deep practical sense c^ the infirmities 
against which she has presumed to caution others^ 
She wishes to be understood as speaking the 
language of sympathy rather than of dictation^ of 
feeUng rather than of document. So fiir from 
i&ncying herself exempt from the evils on which 
she has animadverted, her very feeling of those 
evils has assisted her in their delineation. Thus 
this interior sentiment of her own deficiencies^ 
which might be urged as a disqualificatimi, haS| 
she trusts, enaUed her to point out dangers to 
others. *— If the patient cannot, l^i^ d^own rules for 
the cure of a reigning disease, much less effect the 
cure ; y^t from the symtoms common to the same 
Malady he who labours under it may suggest the 
necessity V>f attending to it He may treat the 
case feelingly, if not sdentifically. He may sub- 
stitute experience in defoult of skill : he may insist 
on the value of the remedy he has neglected as 
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well as recommend that from which he has found 
benefit. 

The subjects considered in these volumes have 
been animadverted on, have been in a manner 
exhausted, by persons before whose names the 
author bows down with the deepest humility ; by 
able professional instructors, by piety adorned 
with all the graces of style, and invigorated with 
all the powers of argument. 

Why, then, it may be asked, multiply books 
which may rather encumber the reader than 
strengthen the cause ? — ** That the old is better " 
cannot be disputed. But is not the being " old *' 
sometimes a reason why the being " better " is not 
regarded ? Novelty itself is an attraction which 
but too often supersedes merit* A slighter 
drapery if it be a new one may excite a degree of 
attention to an object, not paid to it when clad in 
a richer garb to which the eye has been accus- 
tomed. 

The author may begin to ask with one of her 
earliest and most enlightened friends * — " Where 
is the world into ,which we were born ? " Death 
has broken most of those connections which made 
the honour j^nd the happiness of her youthful 
days. Fresh dinks, however, have continued to 
attach her to society. She is singularly happy in 
the affectionate regard of a great number of 
amiable young persons, who may peruse, with 
additional attention, sentiments which come r(e- 
commended to them by the warmth of their own 

• Dr. Johnson. 
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attachment, more than by any claim of merit in 
the writer. Is there not something in personal 
knowledge, something in the feelings of endeared 
acquaintance, which, by that hidden association 
whence so much of our undefined pleasure is de- 
rived, if it does not impart new forc^ to old troths, 
may excite a new interest in considering truths 
which are known? Her concern for these en- 
gaging persons extends beyond the transient period 
of present intercourse. It would shed a ray of 
brightness on her parting hour, if she could hope 
that any caution here held out, any principle here 
suggested, any habit here recommended, might be 
of use to any one of them, when the hand which 
now guides the pen can be no longer exerted in 
their service. This would be remembering their 
friend in a way which would evince the highest 
affection in them, which would confer the truest 
honour on herself. 

BarUy Wood, 
March Ut, 181 1. 
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CHAP. I. 

CHRISTIANITY AN INTERNAL PRINCIPLE. 

Christianity bears all the marks of a divine 
original. It came down from heaven, and its 
gracious purpose is to carry us up thither. Its 
Author is God. It was foretold from the 
beginiling by prophecies which grew clearer 
and brighter as they approached the period of 
their accomplishment. It was confirmed by 
miracles which continued till the religion they 
illustrated was established. It was ratified by 
the blood of its Author. Its doctrines are 
pure, sublime, consistent. Its precepts just 
and holy. Its worship is spiritual ; its service 
reasonable, and rendered practicable by the 
offers of Divine aid to human weakness. It is 
sanctioned by the promise of eternal happiness 
to the fidthfiil, and the threat of everlasting 
misery to the disobedient. It had no collusion 
with power, for power sought to crush it. It 
could not be in any league with the world, for 
it set out by declaring itself the enemy of the 

VOL. VIII, B 



2 CHRISTIANITY 

world. It reprobated its maxims, it showed 
the vanity of its glories, the danger of its riches, 
the emptiness of its pleasures. 

Christianity, though the most perfect rule of 
life that ever was devised, is far from being 
barely a rule of life. A religion consisting of a 
mere code of laws might have sufficed for man 
in a state of innocence. But man who has 
broken these laws cannot be saved by a rule 
which he has violated. What consolation 
could he find in the perusal of statutes, every 
one of which, bringing a fresh conviction of 
his guilt in their infraction, brings a fresh 
assm*ance of his condemnation? The chief 
object of the Gospel is not to furnish rules for 
the preservation of innocence, but to hold out 
the means of salvation to the guilty. It does 
not proceed upon a supposition, but a fact ; not 
upon what might have suited man in a state of 
purity, but upon what is suitable to him in the 
exigencies of his fallen state. 

This religion does not consist in an external 
conformity to practices which, though right in 
themselves, may be adopted from human mo- 
tives, and to answer secular purposes. It is not 
a religion of forms, and modes, and decencies. 
It is being transformed into the image of God. 
It is being like-minded with Christ. It is con- 
sidering him as our sanctification, as well as 
our redemption. It is endeavouring to live to 
him herei that we may live with him hereafter. 



AN INTERNAL PRINCIPLE. .3 

It is desiring earnestly to sun^nder our will to 
his, our heart to the conduct of his spirit, our 
life to the guidance of his word. 

The change in the human heart, which the 
Scriptures declare to be necessary, they repre- 
sent to be not so much an old principle im- 
proved, as a new one created ; not educed out 
of the former character, but infused into the 
new one. This change is there expressed in 
great varieties of language, and under different 
figures of speech. Its being so frequently de- 
scribed, or figuratively intimated, in almost 
every part of the volume of inspiration, entitles 
the doctrine itself to our reverence, and ought 
to shield from obloquy the obnoxious terms in 
which it is sometimes conveyed. 

The 'Sacred Writings frequ^itly point out 
the analogy between natural and spiritual things. 
The same Spirit which in the creation of the 
world moved upon the face of the waters 
operates on the human character to produce a 
new heart and a new life. By this operation 
the affections and faculties of the man receive a 
new impulse — his dark understanding is illu- 
minated, his rebellious will is subdued, his 
irregular desires are rectified ; his judgment is 
informed, his imagination is chastised, his in- 
clinations are sanctified; his hopes and fears 
are directed to their true and adequate end. 
Heaven becomes the object of his hopes, an 
eternal separation from God the object of his 
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4 CHRISTIANITY 

feftrs. His love of the world is transmuted into 
the love of God. The lower faculties are 
pressed into the new service. The senses have 
a higher direction! The whole internal frame 
and constitution receive a nobler bent; the 
intents and purposes of the mind a sublimer 
aim ; his aspirations a loftier flight ; his vacillat- 
ing desires find a fixed object; his vagrant 
purposes a settled home ; his disappointed heart 
a certain refuge. That heart, no longer the 
worshipper of the world, is struggling to become 
its conqueror. Our blessed Redeemer, in over- 
coming the world, bequeathed us his command 
to overcome it also ; but as he did not give the 
command without the example, so he did not 
give the example without the offer of a power 
to obey the command. 

Genuine religion demands not merely an 
external profession of our allegiance to God, 
but an inward devotedne^s of ourselves to his 
service. It is not a recognition, but a dedica- 
tion. It puts the Christian into a new state of 
things, a new condition of being. It raises 
him above the world while he lives in it. It 
disperses the illusions of sense, by opening his 
eyes to realities in the place of those shadows 
which he has been pursuing. It presents this 
world as a scene whose original beauty Sin 
has darkened and disordered, Man as^ a helpless 
and dependent creature, Jesus Christ as the 
repairer of all the evils which sin has caused, 
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and as our restorer to holiness and happiness. 
Any religion short of this, any at least which 
has not this for its end and object, is not that 
religion which the Gospel has presented to us, 
which our Redeemer came down on earth to 
teach us by his precepts, to illustrate by his 
example, to confirm by his death, and to con- 
summate by his resurrection. 

If Christianity do not always produce these 
happy effects to the extent here represented, 
it has always a tendency to produce them. If 
we do not see the progress to be such as the 
Gospel annexes to the transforming power of 
true religion, it is not owing to any defect in 
the principle, but to the remains of sin in the 
heart; to the imperfectly-subdued corruptions 
of the Christian. Those who are very sincere 
are still very imperfect. They evidence their 
sincerity by acknowledging the lowness of their 
attainments, by lamenting the remainder of 
their corruptions. Many a humble Christian 
whom the world reproaches with being extra* 
vagant in his zeal, whom it ridicules for being 
enthusiastic in his aims, and rigid in his prac- 
tice, is inwardly mourning on the very contrary 
ground. He would bear their censure more 
cheerfully, but that he feels his danger lies in 
the opposite direction. He is secretly abasing 
himself before his Maker for not carrying fer 
enough that principle which he is accused of 
carrying too far. The fault which others fin^ 
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in him is excess. The fault he finds in himself 
is deficiency. He is, alas I too commonly 
right. His enemies speak of him as they hear. 
He judges of himself as he feels. But, though 
humbled to the dust by the deep sense of his 
own unworthiness, he is " strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might." " He has," 
says the venerable Hooker, " a Shepherd fiiU 
of kindness, full of care, and full of power." 
His prayer is not for reward, but pardon. 
His plea is not merit, but mercy; but then it is 
mercy made sure to him by the promise of the 
Almighty to penitent believers. 

The mistake of many in religion appears to 
be, that they do not begin with the beginning. 
They do not lay their foundation in the per- 
suasion that man is by nature in a state of 
alienation from God. They consider him 
rather as an imperfect than as a fallen creature. 
They allow that he requires to be improved, 
but deny that he requires a thorough renova- 
tion of heart. 

But genuine Christianity can never be grafted 
on any other stock than the apostasy of man. 
The design to reinstate beings who have not 
fallen, to propose a restoration without a previous 
loss, a cure where there was no radical disease, 
is altogether an incongruity which would seem 
too palpable to require confiitation, did we not 
firequently see the doctrine of redemption main- 
tained by those who deny that man was in a 
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AN INTERNAL PRINCIPLE. 7 

State to require such redemption. But would 
Christ have been sent " to preach deliverance 
to the captive/' if there had been no captivity ? 
would he have been appointed to ^^ the opening 
of the prison to them that were bound/' had 
there been no ^prison, had men been in no 
bondage ? 

We are aware that many consider the doc- 
trine in question as a bold charge against our 
Creator ; but may we not venture to ask, Is it 
not a bolder charge against God's goodness to 
presume thiat he had made beings originally 
wicked, and against God's veracity to believe, 
that having made such beings he pronounced 
them " good ? " Is not that doctrine more 
reasonable which is expressed or implied in every 
part of Scripture, that the moral corruption of 
our first parent has been entailed on his whole 
posterity ? that from this corruption they are no 
more exempt than from natural death ? 

We must not, however, think falsely of our 
nature; we must humble, but not degrade it 
Ouif original brightness is obscured, but not 
extinguished. If we consider ourselves in our 
natural state, our estimation cannot be too low; 
if we reflect at what a price we have been bought, 
we can hardly overrate ourselves in the view of 
immortality. 

If, indeed, the Almighty had left us to the 
consequences of our natural state, we might, 
with more* colour of reason, have mutinied 
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8 CHRISTIANITT 

against his justice. But when we see how gra^ 
ciously he has turned our very lapse into an 
occasion of improving our condition ; how from 
this evil he was pleased to advance us to a 
greater good than we had lost; how that life 
which was forfeited may be restored ; how, by 
grafting the redemption of man on the very cir- 
cumstance of his fall, he has raised him to the 
capacity of a higher condition than that which 
he has forfeited, and to a happiness superior to 
that from which he fell : — what an impression 
does this give us of the immeasurable wisdom 
and goodness of God, of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ ! 

The religion which it is the object of these 
pages tp recommend, has been sometimes mis- 
understood, and not seldom misrepresented. 
It has been described as an unproductive 
Ijieory, and ridiculed as a fanciful extravagance. 
For the sake of distinction it is here called, the 
religion of the heart. There it subsists as the 
fountain of spiritual life ; thence it sends forth, 
as from the central seat of its existence, silpplies 
of life and wannth through the whole frame; 
there is the soul of virtue, there is the vital prin- 
ciple which animates the whole being of a 
Christian. 

This religion has been the support and con- 
solation of the pious believer in all ages of the 
Church. That it has been perverted both by 
the cloistered and the uncloistered mystic, not 
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merely to promote abstraction of mind, but 
inactivity of life, makes nothing against the 
principle itself. What doctrine of the New 
Testament has not been made to speak the lai^ 
guage of its injudicious advocate, and turned 
into arms against some other doctrine which it 
was never meant to oppose ? 

But if it has been carried to a blamable 
excess by the pious error of holy men, it has 
also been adopted by the less innocent fimatic, 
and abused to the moist pernicious purposes. 
His extravagance has furnished to the enemies 
of internal religion arguments, or rather invec- 
tives, against the sound and sober exercises of 
genuine piety. They seize every occasion to 
represent it as if it were criminal, as the foe of 
morality ; ridiculous, as the in&llible test of an 
unsound mind^ mischievous, as hostile to active 
virtue, and destructive, as the bane of public 
utility. 

But if these charges be really well founded, 
then were the brightest luminaries of the Chris- 
tian Church — then were Home, and Porteus, 
and Beveridge ; then were Hooker, and Taylor, 
and Herbert; Hopkins, Leighton, and Usher; 
Howe, Doddridge, and Baxter ; Ridley, Jewell, 
and Hooper; — then wcpre Chrysostome, and 
Augustine, the Reformers and the Fathers; 
then were the goodly fellowship of the Prophets, 
then , were the noble army of Martyrs, then 
were the glorious company of the Apostles, then 
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was the Disciple whom Jesus loved, then was 
Jesus himself -— I shudder at the implication -— 
dry.speculatists, frantic enthusiasts, enemies to 
virtue, and subverters of the public weal. 

Those who disbelieve, or deride, or reject 
this inward religion, are much to be compas- 
sionated. Their belief that no such principle 
exists will, it is to be feared, effectually prevent 
its existing in themselves, at least while they 
make their own state the measure of their gene- 
ral judgment. Not being sensible of the required 
dispositions in their own hearts, they establish 
this as a proof of its impossibility in all cases. 
This persuasion, as long as they maintain it, 
will assuredly exclude the reception of divine 
truth. What they assert can be true in no 
case, cannot be true in their own. Their hearts 
will be barred against any influence in the power 
of which they do not believe. They will not 
desire it; they will not pray for it, except in 
the Liturgy nxihere it is the decided language. 
They will not addict themselves to those pious 
.exercises to which it invites them, exercises 
which it ever loves and cherishes. Thus they 
expect the end, but avoid the way which leads 
to it; they indulge the hope of glory, while 
they neglect or, pervert the means of grace. 
But let not the formal religionist, who has, 
probably, never sought, and, therefore, never 
obtained, any sense of the spiritual mercies of 
Ood^ conclude that there is, therefore, no such 
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State. His having no conception of it is no 
more proof that no such state exists, than it b 
a proof that the cheering beams of a genial 
climate have no existence, because the inhabit- 
ants of the frozen zone have never felt them. 

Where our own heart and experience do not 
illustrate these truths practically, so as to afford 
us some evidence of their reality, let us examine 
our minds, and faithfully follow up our con- 
victions ; let us enquire whether God has really 
been wanting in the accomplishment of his 
promises, or whether we have not been sadly 
deficient in yielding to those suggestions of 
conscience which are the motions of his Spirit? 
Whether we have not neglected to implore the 
aids of that Spirit ? whether we have not, in 
various instances, resisted them ? Let us ask 
ourselves — Have we looked to our heavenly 
Father with humble dependence for the sup- 
plies of his grace ? or have we prayed for these 
blessings only as a form ; and having acquitted 
ourselves of the form, do we continue to, live 
as if we had not so prayed ? Having repeatedly 
implored his direction, do we endeavour to 
submit ourselves to his guidance? Having 
prayed that his will may be done, do we never 
stoutly set up our own will in contradiction to 
his? 

li^ then, we receive not the promised support 
and comfort, the failure must rest somewhere. 
It lies between him who has promised, and him 
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to whom the promise is made. There is no 
other alternative; would it not be blasphemy 
to transfer the failure to God? Let us not, 
then, rest till we have cleared up the difficulty. 
The spirits sink, and the faith fails, if, after a 
continued round of reading and prayer; after 
having for years conformed to the letter of the 
command; after having scrupulously brought 
in our tale of outward duties ; we find ourselves 
just where we were at setting out. 

We complain justly of our own weakness, 
and truly plead our inability as a reason why 
we cannot serve God as w^ ought. This in- 
firmity, its nature, and its measure, God knows 
fiir more exa<;tly than we know it; yet he 
knows, that, with the help which he offers us, 
we can both love and obey him, or he never 
would have madeit our qualification for heaven. 
He never would have said, " Give me thy 
heart" — "seek ye my face" — " add to your 
faith virtue" — " have a right heart and a right 
spirit" — "strengthen the things that remain" 
— " ye will not come to me that ye might have 
life;" — had not all these precepts a definite 
meaning, had not all these commands been 
practicable duties. 

Can we suppose that the omniscient God 
would have given these unqualified commands 
to powerless, incapable, unimpressible beings ? 
Can we suppose that he would command pa- 
ralysed creatures to walk, and then condemn 
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them for not being ftble to move ? He knows, 
it is true, our natural impotence, but he knows, 
because he confers our superinduced strength. 
There is scarcely a command in the whole 
Scripture which has not, either immediately, or 
in some other part, a corresponding prayer, and 
a corresponding promise. If it says in one 
place, " Get thee a new heart,'* — it says in an- 
other, ** a new heart will I give thee ; " and in a 
third, ^^ make me a clean heart.'' For it is 
worth observing that r diligent enquirer may 
trace everywhere this threefold union. If God 
commands by Saint Paul, <^ Let not sin reign in 
your mortal body," he promises by the same 
apostle, ^^ Sin shall not have dominion over 
you ; " — while, to complete the tripartite agree- 
ment, he makes David pray that his ^^ sins may 
not have dominion over him." 

The Saints of old, so far from setting up on 
the stock of their own independent virtue, seem 
to have had no idea of any light but what was 
imparted, of any strength but what was com- 
municated to them from above. Hear their 
importunate petitions ! — " O send forth thy 
light and thy truth ! " — Mark their grateful de- 
clarations \ — " The Lord is my strength and 
my salvation ! " — Observe their cordial acknow- 
ledgments ! — " Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
all that is within me, bless hb holy name." 

Though we must be careful not to mistake* 
for the Divine ageiicy those impulses which 
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pretend to operate independently of external 
revelation; which have little reference to it; 
which set themselves above it; it is, however, 
that powerful agency which sanctifies all means, 
renders all external revelation effectual. — Not- 
withstanding that all the truths of religion, all 
the doctrines of salvation, are contained in the 
Holy Scriptures, these very Scriptures require 
the influence of that Spirit which dictated them 
to produce an influential faith. This Spirit, by 
enlightening the mind, converts the rational 
persuasion, brings the intellectual conviction of 
divine truth, conveyed in the New Testament, 
into an operative principle. A man, from read- 
ing, examining, and enquiring, may attain to 
such a reasonable assurance of the truth of re- 
velation as will remove all doubts from his own 
mind, and even enable him to refute the ob- 
jections of others; but this bare intellectual 
faith alone will not operate against his corrupt 
affections, will not cure his besetting sin, will 
not conquer his rebellious will, and may not, 
therefore, be an efficacious principle. A mere 
historical faith, the mere evidence of facts, with 
the soundest reasonings and deductions from 
them, may not be that faith which will fill him 
with all joy and peace in believing. 

An habitual reference to that Spirit which 
animates the real Christian is so far from ex- 
cluding, that it strengthens the truth of reve- 
lation, but never contradicts it. The word of 
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God is always in unison with his Spirit. His 
Spirit is never in opposition to his word. In- 
deed that this influence is not an imaginary 
thing is confirmed by the whole tenour of 
Scripture. We are aware that we are treading 
on dangerous, because disputed, ground; for 
among the fashionable curtailments of Scripture 
doctrines, there is not one truth which has been 
lopped from the modem creed with a more un- 
sparing hand; not one, the defence of which 
excites more suspicion against its advocates. 
But if it had been a mere phantom, should we 
with such jealous iteration have been cautioned 
against neglecting or opposing it ? If the Holy 
Spirit could not be " grieved," might not be 
" quenched," were not likely to be " resisted;" 
that very spirit which proclaimed the prohi- 
bitions would never have said, " Grieve not," 
" quench not," " resist not." The Bible never 
warns us against imaginary evil, nor courts us 
to imaginary good. If, then, we refuse to yield 
to its guidance, if we reject its directions, if we 
submit not to its gentle persuasions, for such 
they are, and not arbitrary compulsions, we 
shall never attain to that peace and liberty 
which are the privilege, the promised reward of 
sincere Christians. 

In speaking of that peace which passeth un- 
derstanding, we allude not to those illuminations 
and raptures, which, if God has in some in- 
stances bestowed theim, he ha3 nowhere pledged 
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himself to bestow; but of that rational yet 
elevated hope which flows from an assured 
persuasion of the paternal love of our heavenly 
Father, of that " secret of the Lord," which he 
himself has assured us ^^ is with them that fear 
him;" of that life and power of religion which 
are the privilege of those ^^ who abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty;" of those who 
** know in whom they have believed;" of those 
<^ who walk not afler the flesh, but after the 
spirit;" of those ^^ who endure as seeing him 
who is invisible/' 

Some people reason as if it were the object 
of divine influences to blind and not to enlighten, 
to mislead and not to guide, to create confusion 
riot regularity, eccentricity not order; while 
the opposite class actually convert this sacred 
ageincy into a disorderly principle. It is easy 
to talk of religion without this Divine aid, but 
impossible to produce it In the opposite case, 
it is not difficult to inflame the imagination, 
but it is very difficult to reform the heart. 

Many faults may be committed where there 
is nevertheless a sincere desire to please God. 
Many infirmities are consistent with a cordial 
love of our Redeemer. Faith may be sincere 
where it is not strong. But he who can con- 
scientiously say that he seeks the favour of God 
above every earthly good ; that he delights in 
his service incomparably more than in any other 
gratification; that to obey him here and to 
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enjoy his presence hereafter is the prevailing 
desire of his heart; that his chief sorrow is that 
he loves him no more and serves him no better; 
such a man requires no evidence that his heart 
is changed and his sins forgiven. 

For the happiness of a Christian does not 
consist in mere feelings which may deceive, nor 
in frames which can only be occasional; but in 
a settled, calm conviction that God and eternal 
things have the predominance in his heart; in 
a clear perception that they have, though with 
much alloy of infirmity, the supreme, if not 
undisturbed, possession of his mind ; in an ex- 
perimental persuasion that his chief remaining 
sorrow is, that he does not surrender himself 
with so complete an acquiescence as he ought 
to his convictions. These abatements, though 
sufficient to keep us humble, are not powerful 
enough to make us unhappy. 

The true measure, then, to be taken of our 
state is from a perceptible change in our de- 
sires, tastes, and pleasures ; from a sense of 
progress, however small, in holiness of heart 
and life. This seems to be the safest rule of 
judging; for if mere feelings were allowed to be 
the criterion, the presumptuous would be inflated 
with spiritual pride, from the persuasion of en- 
joying them; while the humble, from their very 
humility, might be as unreasonably depressed 
at wanting such evidences. 

The recognition of this Divine aid, then, in- 

VOL. VIII. c 
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voItcs no presumption, raises no illusion, causes 
no inflation ; it is sober in its principle, and 
rational in its exercise. In establishing the law 
of God, it does not reverse the law of Nature ; 
for it leaves us in full possession of those 
natural faculties which it improves and, sanc- 
tifies; and so far from inflaming the imagination, 
its proper tendency is to subdue and regulate it. 
A security which outruns our attainments is 
a most dangerous state, yet it is a state most 
unwisely coveted. The probable way to be 
safe hereafter is not to be presumptuous now. 
If Grod graciously vouchsafe us inward consola- 
tion, it is only to animate us to farther progress. 
It is given us for support in our way, and not 
for a settled maintenance in our present con- 
dition. If the promises are our aliment, the 
commandmeiits are our work ; and a temperate 
Christian ought to desire nourishment only in 
order to carry him through his business. If 
he BO supinely rest on the one as to grow 
sensual and indolent, he might become not only 
unwilling, but incapacitated for the performance 
of the other. We must not expect to live upon 
cordials, which only serve to inflame without 
strengthening. Even without these supports, 
which we are more ready to desire than to put 
ourselves in the way to obtain, there is an 
inward peace in an humble trust in God, and in 
a simple reliance on his word; there is a repose 
of spirit, a freedom from solicitude, in a lowly 
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confidence in him, for which the world has 
nothing to give in exchange. 

On the whole, then, the state which we have 
been describing is not the dream of the Enthu- 
siast ; it is not the reverie of the Visionary, who 
renounces prescribed duties for fancifiil specula- 
tions, and embraces shadows for realities ; but 
it is that sober earnest of Heaven, that reason- 
able anticipation of eternal felicity, which God 
is graciously pleased to grant, not partially, 
nor arbitrarily, but to all who diligently seeJc 
his face, to aU to .whom his service is li^eedom, 
his will a law, his word a delight, his Spirit a 
guide ; to all who love him unfeignedly, to idl 
who devote themselves to him unreservedly, to 
all who with deep self-abasement, yet with filial 
confidence, prostrate themselves at tJie foot of 
his Throne, saying, " Lord, lift thou up the 
light of thy countenance upon ns, and we shall 
be safe.*' 
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CHAP. II. 

CHRISTIANITY A PRACTTICAL PRINCIPLE. 

If God be the Author of our spiritual life, 
the root from which we derive the vital princi- 
ple, with daily supplies to maintain this vitality, 
then the best evidence we cap give that we have 
received something of this principle, is an un- 
reserved dedication of ourselves to the actual 
promotion of his glory. No man ought to 
flatter himself that he is in the favour of God, 
whose life is not consecrated to the service of 
God. Will it not be the only unequivocal 
proof of such a consecration, that he be more 
zealous of good works than those who, disallow- 
ing the principle on which he performs them, 
do not even pretend to be actuated by any such 
motive ? 

The finest theory never yet carried any man 
to heaven. A religion of notions which occu- 
pies the mind, without filling the heart, may 
obstruct, but cannot advance, the salvation of 
men. If these notions are fiilse, they are most 
pernicious ; if true and not operative, they ag- 
gravate guilt; if unimportant, though not un- 
just, they occupy the place which belongs to 
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nobler objects, and sink the mind below its 
proper level ; substituting the things which only 
ought not to be left undone, in the place of 
those which ought to be done; and causing 
the grand essentials not to be done at all. Such 
a reliffion is not that which Christ came to teach 
mankind. 

AH the doctrines of the Gospel are practical 
principles. The word of God was not written, 
the Son of God was not incarnate, the Spirit of 
God was not given, only that Christians might 
obtain right views, and possess just notions. 
Religion is something more than mere correct- 
ness of intellect, justness of conception, and 
exactness of judgment. It is a life-giving prin- 
ciple. It must be infused into the habit as well 
as govern in the understanding ; it must regulate 
the will as well as direct the creeds It must 
not only cast the opinions into a right frame, 
but the heart into a new mould. It is a trans- 
forming as well as a penetrating principle. It 
changes the tastes, gives activity to the uiclina- 
tions, and, together with a new heart, produces 
a new life. 

Christianity enjoins the same temper, the 
same spirit, the same dispositions, on all its real 
professors. The act, the performance, must 
depend on circumstances which da not depend 
on us. The power of doing good is withheld 
from many, from whom, however, the reward 
will not be withheld. If the external act con- 
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srtituted the whole value of Christian virtue, then 
must the Author of all good be himself the 
Author of injustice, by putting it out of the 
power of mi:dtitudes to fulfil his own commands. 
In principles, in tempers, in fervent desires, in 
iK^y" endeavours, consists the very essence of 
Christian duty. 

Nor must we fondly attach ourselves to the 
practice of some particular virtue, or value our- 
selves exclusively cm some favourite quality; 
nor must we wrap ourselves up in the perform- 
ance of some individual actions, as if they 
formed the sum of Christian duty. But we 
must embrace the whole law of God in all its 
aspects, bearings, and relations. We must 
bring no fancies, no partialities, no prejudices, 
no exclusive choice or rejection, into our reli- 
gion, but take it as we find it, and obey it as we 
recerve it, as it is exhibited in the Bible, with- 
out addition, curtailment, or adulteration. 

Nor must we pronounce on a character by a 
single action really bad, or apparently good; 
if so, Peter's denial would render him the 
object of our execration, while we should have 
judged &vourably of the prudent economy of 
Judas. The catastrophe of the latter who does 
not know ? while the other became a glorious 
martyr to that Master whom, in a moment of 
infirmity, he had denied. 

A piety altogether spiritual, disconnected 
with all outward circumstances; a religion of 
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piure meditation, and abstracted devotion, was 
not made for so conq[K>und, so imperfect a crea^ 
ture as man. There have, indeed, been a few 
sublime spirits, not ^^ touch'd but rapt," wfao^ 
totally cut off from the world, seem almost to 
have literally soared above this terrene r^on; 
who almost appear to have. stolen the fire of 
the Seraphim, and to have had no business oa 
earth, but to keep alive the celestial flame. 
They would, however, have approximated more 
nearly to the example of their Divine Master^ 
the great standard and only perfect model, had 
they coit)bined a more diligent discharge of the 
active duties and beneficences <^ life with their 
high devotional attainments. 

But while we are in little danger of imitating^ 
let us not too harshly censure the pious error of 
these sublimated spirits. Their number i» 
small. Their example k not catching. Their 
ethereal fire is not likely, by spreading to in- 
flame the world. The world will take doe care 
not to come in contact with it, while its distant 
light and warmth may cast, accid^xtally, a 
not unuseful ray on the cold-hearted and the 
worldly. 

But from this small number of refined but 
inoperative beings, we do not intend to draw 
our notions of practical piety. God did sot 
make a religion for these few exceptions to the 
general state of the world, but &r die worki at 
large; for bdoigs active, busy, restless; whose 
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activity he, by his word, diverts into its proper 
channels; whose busy spirit is there directed 
to the common good ; whose restlessness, indi- 
cating the unsatisfactoriness of all they find on 
earth, he points to a higher destination. Were 
total seclusion and abstraction designed to have 
been the general state of the world, God would 
have given men other laws, other rules, other 
faculties, and other employments. 

There is a class of visionary but pious writers, 
who seem to -shoot as far beyond the mark as 
mere moralists fall short of it. Men of low 
views and gross minds may be said to be wise 
heUm what is written, while those of too subtile 
refinement are wise abcroe it. The one grovel 
in the dust from the inertness of their intellec- 
tual faculties ; while the others are lost in the 
clouds by stretching them beyond their appointed 
limits. The one buQd spiritual castles in the 
air, instead of erecting them on the " holy 
ground " of Scripture; the other lay their found- 
ation in the sand, instead of resting it on the 
rock of ages. Thus, the superstructure of both 
is equally unsound. 

God is the fountain from which all the streams 
of goodness flow; the centre fi'om which all the 
rays of blessedness diverge. All our actions 
are only good, as they have a reference to him; 
the streams must revert back to their fountain, 
the rays must converge again to their centre. 

If love of God be the governing principle, 
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this power&l spring will actuate all the move- 
ments of the rational machine. The essence of 
religion does not so much consist in actions as 
affections. Though right actions, therefore, as 
from an excess of courtesy they are commonly 
termed, may be performed where there are no 
right affections; yet are they a mere carcass, 
utterly destitute of the soul, and, therefore, of 
the substance of virtue. But neither can affec- 
tions substantially and truly subsist without 
producing right actions; for nev.er let it be 
forgotten, that a pious inclination which has not 
life and vigour sufficient to ripen into act when 
the occasion presents itself, and a right action 
which does not grow out of a sound principle, 
will neither of them have any place in the ac- 
count of real goodness. A good inclination will 
be contrary to sin, but a mere inclination will 
not subdue sin. 

The love of God, as it is the source of every 
right action and feeling, so is it the only prin- 
ciple which necessarily involves the love of our 
fellow-creatures. As man, we do not love man* 
There is, indeed, a love of partiality, but not of 
benevolence; of sensibility, but not of philan- 
thropy; a love of friends and favourites, of 
parties and societies, but not of man collectively. 
It is true we may, and do, without this prin- 
ciple, relieve his distresses, but we do not bear 
with his faults. We may promote his fortune, 
but we do not forgive his offences ; above all, 
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we are not anxious for his immortal interests. 
We could not see him want without pain, but 
we can see him sin without emotion. We 
could not hear of a beggar perishing at our 
door without horror; but we can, without con- 
cern, witness an acquaintance dying without 
repentance. Is it not strange that we must 
participate something of the Divine nature, 
before we can really love the human? It 
seems, indeed, to be an insensibility to sin, 
rather than want of benevolence to mankind, 
that makes us naturally pity their temporal, and 
be careless of their spiritual wants ; but does 
not this very insensibility proceed from the want 
of love to God ? 

As it is the habitual frame, and predominat- 
ing disposition, which are the true measure of 
virtue, incidental good actions are no certain 
criterion of the state of the heart ; for who is 
there who does not occasionally do them? 
Having made some progress in attaining this 
disposition, we must not sit down satisfied with 
propensities and inclinations to virtuous actions, 
while we re&t short of their actual exercise. If 
the principle be that of sound Christianity, it 
will never be inert. While we shall never do 
good with any great effect till we labour to be 
conformed, in some measure, to the image of 
God, we shall best evince oar having obtained 
something of that conformity, by a course of 
steady and actiye obedience to God* 
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Eyery individual should bear in mind» that 
he is sent into this world to act a part in iU 
And though one may have a more splendid, 
and another a more obscure part assigned him, 
yet the actor of each is equally, is awfully ac- 
countable. Though God is not a hard, he is 
an exact Master. His service, though not a 
severe, is a reasonable service. He accurately 
proportions his requisitions to his gifts. If he 
does not expect that one talent should be as 
productive as fiVe, yet to even a single talent a 
proportional responsibility is annexed. 

He who has said, " Give me thy heart," will 
not be satisfied with less; he will not accept 
the praying lips, nor the mere hand of charity, 
as substitutes. 

A real Christian will be more just, sober, 
and charitable, than other men, though he will 
not rest for salvation on justice, sobriety, or 
charity. He will perform the duties they en- 
join, in the spirit of Christianity, as instances 
of devout obedience, as evidences of a heart de- 
voted to God. 

AH virtues, it cannot be too often repeated, 
are sanctified or unhallowed according to the 
principle which dictates them, and will be ac* 
cepted or rejected accordingly. This principle, 
kept in due exercise, becomes a habit, and 
every act strengthens the inclination, adding 
vigour to the principle, and pleasure to the 
performance. 
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We cannot be said to be real Christians 
till religion become our animating motive, our' 
predominating principle and pursuit, as much 
as worldly things are the predominating motive, 
principle, and pursuit of worldly men. 

New converts, it is said, are more zealous, 
but they are not always the most persevering. 
If their tempers are warm, and they have only 
been touched on the side of their passions, 
they start eagerly, march rapidly, and are full 
of confidence in their own strength. They too 
often judge others with little charity, and them- 
selves with little humility. While they accuse 
those who move steadily of standing still, they 
fancy their own course will never be slackened. 
If their conversion be not solid,^ religion, in 
losing its novelty, loses its power. Their speed 
declines. Nay, it will be happy if their motion 
become riot retrograde. Those who are truly 
sincere will commonly be persevering. If their 
speed is less eager, it is more steiady. As they 
know their own heart more, they discover its 
deceitfulness, and learn to distrust themselves. 
As they become more humble in spirit, they 
become more charitable in judging. As they 
grow more firm in principle, they grow more 
exact in conduct 

The rooted habits of a religious life may 
indeed lose their prominence, because they are 
become mor€ indented. If they are not em- 
bossed, it is because they are burnt in. Where 
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there is uniformity and consistency in the whole 
character, there will be little relief in an in- 
dividual action. A good deed will be less 
striking in an established Christian, than a deed 
less good in one who had been previously care- 
less ; good actions being his expected duty and 
his ordinary practice. Such a Christian, indeed, 
when his right habits cease to be new and 
striking, may fear that he is declining: but his 
quiet and confirmed course is a surer evidence 
than the more early starts of charity, or fits of 
piety, which, may have drawn more attention, 
and obtained more applause. 

Again: we should cultivate most assiduously, 
because the work is most difiicult, those graces 
which are most opposite to our natural temper; 
the value of our good qualities depending much 
on their being produced by the victory over 
some natural wrong propensity. The implant- 
ation of a virtue is the eradication of a vice. 
It will cost one man more to keep down a 
rising passion than to do a brilliant deed. It 
will try another more to keep back a sparkling 
but corrupt thought which his wit had sug- 
gested, but which his religion checks, than it 
would to give a large sum in charity. A real 
Christian, being deeply sensible of the worthless- 
ness of any actions, which do not spring fi'om 
the genuine fountain, will aim at such an 
habitual conformity to the Divine image, that 
to perform all acts of justice, charity, kindness, 
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temperance, and every kindred virtue, may 
become the temper, the habitual, the abiding 
state of his heart, that, like natural streams, they 
may flow spontaneously from the living source. 
Practical Christianity, then, is the actual 
operation of Christian principles. It is lying 
on the watch for occasions to exemplify them. 
It is " exercising ourselves unto godliness." A 
Christian cannot tell in the morning what op* 
portunities he may have of doing good during 
the day ; but if he be a real Christian, he can 
tell that he will try to keep his heart open, his 
mind prepared, his affections alive to do what- 
ever may occur in the way of duty. He will, 
as it were, stand in the way to receive the orders 
of Providence. Doing good is his vocation. 
Nor does the young artisan bind himselF by 
firmer articles to the rigid performance of his 
master's work, than the indentured Christian 
to the active service of that Divine Master, who 
himself " went about doing good." He rejects 
no duty which comes within the sphere of his 
calling, nor does he think the work he is em- 
ployed in a good one, if he might be doing a 
better. His having well acquitted himself of 
one good action is so far from furnishing him 
with an excuse for avoiding the next, that it is 
a new reason for his embarking in it. He 
looks not at the work which he has accom- 
plished, but on that which he has to do. His 
views are always prospective. His charities 
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are scarcely limited by his power. His 
will knows no limits. His fortune may have 
bounds ; his benevolence has none. He is, in 
mind and desire, the benefactor of every miser- 
able man. His heart is open to all the dis- 
tressed ; to the househc^ of faith it overflows. 
Where the heart is large, however small the 
ability, a thousand ways of dmng good will be 
invented. Christian charity is a great enlarger 
of means. Christian self-denial negatively ac- 
complishes the purpose of the favourite x}{ For- 
tune in the fables of the nursery : — if it cannot 
fill the purse by a wish, it will not empty it by 
a vanity. It provides for others by abridging 
fi'om itself. Having carefully defined what is 
necessary and becoming, it allows of no en- 
croachment on its definition. Superfluities it 
will lop, vanities it will cut off. The deviser of 
liberal things will find means of efiecting them, 
which to the indolent appear incredible, to the 
covetous impossible. 

Christian beneficence takes a large swe^. 
That circumference cannot be small, of which 
God is the centre. Nor does religious charity 
in a Christian stand still because not kept in 
motion by the main spring of the world. Money 
may fail, but benevolence will be going on. If 
he cannot relieve want, he may mitigate sorrow. 
He may warn the inexperienced, he may in- 
struct the ignorant, he may confirm the doubt- 
ing. The Christian will find out the cheapest 
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way of being good, as well as of doing good. 
If be cannot give money, he may exercise a 
more difficult virtue; he may forgive injuries^ 
Forgiveness is the economy of the heart. A 
Christian will find it cheaper to pardon than to 
resent. Forgiveness saves the expense of anger, 
the costs of hatred, the waste of spirits. It also 
puts the soul into a frame, which makes the 
practice of other virtues easy. The achieve- 
ment of a hard duty is a great abolisher of diffi- 
culties. If great occasions do not arise, he will 
thankfully seize on small ones. If he cannot 
glorify God by serving others, he knows that he 
has always something to do at home ; some evil 
temper to correct, some wrong propensity to 
reform, some crooked practice to straighten. 
He will never be at a loss for employment, 
while there is a sin or a misery in the world ; he 
will never be idle, while there is a distress to be 
relieved in another, or a corruption to be cured 
in his own heart. We have employments 
assigned to us for every circumstance in life. 
When we are alone, we have our thoughts to 
watch ; in the family, our tempers ; in company, 

our tongues. 

It will be a test of our sincerity to our own 

hearts, and for such tests we should anxiously 

watch, if we are as assiduous in following up 

our duty when only the favour of God is to be 

obtained by it, as in cases where subordinate 

considerations are taken into the account, and 
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bring their portion of influence. We mast, 
therefore, conscientiously examine in what spirit 
we fulfil those parts of our duty which lie more 
exclusively between our Creator and our con- 
science* Whether we are as solicitous about 
our inward disposition as about the act of which 
that disposition should be the principle. If our 
piety be internal and sincere, we shall lam^it 
an evil temper no less than an evil action, 
conscious that though in its indulgence we may 
escape human censure, yet to the eye of Om- 
niscience, as both lie equally open, both are 
equally offensive. 

Without making any fallible human being 
our infallible guide, and established standard, 
let us make use of the examples of eminently 
pious men as incentives to our own growth in 
every Christian grace. A generous emulation 
of the excellencies of another is not envy. It is 
a sanctification of that noble excitement which 
stirred the soul of Themistocles, when he de* 
clared that the trophies of Miltiades prevented 
him from sleeping. The Christian must not 
stop here. ' He must imitate the Pagan hero 
in the use to which he converted his restless 
admiration, which gave him no repose till he 
himself became equally illustrious by services 
equally distinguished with those of his rival. 

But to the Christian is held out in the sacred 
volume not only models of human excellence 
but of Divine perfection. What an example of 
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disinterested goodness and unbounded kindness 
have we in our Heavenly Father, who is merci- 
ful over all his works, who distributes common 
blessings without distinction, who bestows the 
necessary refreshments of life, the shining sun 
and the refreshing shower, without waiting, as 
we are apt to do, for personal merit, or attach- 
ment, or gratitude ; who does not look out for 
desert, but want, as a qualification for his 
favours; who does not afilict willingly; who 
delights in the happiness, and desires the sal- 
vation, of all his children; who dispenses his 
daily munificence, and bears with our daily 
offences; who, in return for our violation of 
his laws, supplies our necessities; who waits 
patiently for our repentance, and even solicits 
us to have mercy on our own souls ! 

What a model for our humble imitation is 
that Divine Person who was clothed with our 
humanity ; who dwelt among us, that the pattern 
being brought near, might be rendered more 
engaging, the conformity be made more prac- 
ticable; whose whole life was one unbroken 
series of universal charity; who, in his compli- 
cated bounties, never forgot that man is com- 
pounded both of soul and body; who, after 
teaching the multitude, fed them ; who repulsed 
none for being ignorant; was impatient with 
none for being dull; despised none for being 
contemned by the world ; rejected none for 
being sinners; who encouraged those whose 
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importunity others censured; who, in healing 
sicknesses, converted souls ; who gave bread, and 
forgave injuries. 

It will be the endeavour of the sincere 
Christian to illustrate his devotions in the 
morning by his actions during the day. He 
wiU try to make his conduct a practical ex- 
position of the Divine prayer which made a 
part of them. He will desire " to hallow the 
name of God," to promote the enlargement and 
« the coming " of the «* kingdom '' of Christ 
He will endeavour to do and to sufier his whole 
will ; " to forgive," as he himself trusts that he 
is forgiven. He will resolve to avoid that 
** temptation *' into which he had been praying 
** not to be led ;" and he will labour to shun 
the " evil " from which he had been begging to 
be "delivered." He thus makes his prayers 
as practical as the other parts of his religion, 
and labours to render his conduct as spiritual 
as his prayers. The commentary and the text 
are of reciprocal application. 

If this gracious Saviour has left us a perfect 
model for our devotion in his prayer, he has 
left a model no less perfect for our practice in 
his Sermon. This divine exposition has been 
sometimes misunderstood. It was not so much 
a supplement to a defective law, as the restor- 
ation of the purity of a perfect law from the 
corrupt interpretations of its blind expounders. 
These persons had ceased to consider it as 
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forbidding the principle of sin, and as only 
forbidding the act. Christ restores it to its 
original meaning, spreads it out in its due ex- 
lent, shows the largeness of its dimensions and 
the i^irit of its institution. He unfolds all its 
motions, tendencies, and relations. Not con- 
tenting himself, as human legislators are obliged 
to do^ to prohibit a man the act which is in- 
jurious to others, but the inward temper which 
is prejudicial to himself. 

There cannot be a more striking instance, 
how emphatically every doctrine of the Gospel 
has a reference to practical goodness, than is 
exhibited by St. Paul, in that magnificent pic- 
ture of the resurrection, in his Epistle to the 
CcM'inthians, which our Church has happily 
selected for the consolation of survivors at the 
last closing scene of mortality. After an infer- 
ence, as triumphant as it is logical, that because 
** Christ is risen, we shall rise also ;" after the 
most philosophical illustration of the raising of 
the body from the dust, by the process of grain 
so\(rn in the earth, and springing up into a new 
Aiode of existence; after describing the sub- 
jugation of all things to the Redeemer, and his 
ktying down the mediatorial kingdom; after 
sketching with a seraph's pencil the relative 
glories of the celestial and terrestrial bodies; 
After exhausting the grandest images of created 
nature, and the dissolution of nature itself; 
after such a display of the solemnities of the 
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great day, as makes this world and all its con- 
cerns shrink into nothing : in such a moment, 
when, if ever, the rapt spirit might be supposed 
too highly wrought for precept and admonition 
— the Apostle, wound up, as he was, by the 
energies of inspiration, to the immediate view 
of the glorified state — the last trumpet sound- 
ing — the change from mortal to immortality 
.effected in the twinkling of an eye — the sting of 
death drawn out — victory snatched from the 
grave — then by a turn, as surprising as it is 
beautiful, he draws a conclusion as unei^pectedly 
practical as his premises were grand and awful : 
— " Tlierefore^ my beloved brethren, be ye 
stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord.'* Then at once, by another 
quick transition, resorting from the duty to the 
reward, and winding up the whole with an 
argument as powerful as his rhetoric had been 
sublime, he adds, — " Forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in the Lord." 
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CHAP. III. 



MISTAKES IN RELIGION. 



To point out with precision all the mistakes 
which exist in the present day, on the awful 
subject of Religion, would far exceed the limits 
of this small work. No mention, therefore, is 
intended to be made of the opinions or the prac- 
tice of any particular body of people; nor will any 
notice be taken of any of the peculiarities of the 
numerous sects and parties which have risen up 
among us. It will be sufficient for the present 
purpose^ to hazard some slight remarks on a 
few of those common classes of characters which 
belong, more or less, to most general bodies. 

There ar^, among many others, three differ- 
ent sorts of religious professors. The religion 
of one consists in a sturdy defence of what they 
themselves call orthodoxy, an attendance on 
public worship, and a general decency of be- 
haviour. In their views of religion, they are 
not a little apprehensive of excess, not perceiv- 
ing that their danger lies on the other side. 
They are far from rejecting faith or morals, but 
are somewhat afraid of believing too much, and 
a little scrupulous about doing too much, lest 
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the former be suspected of fanaticism, and the 
latter of singularity. These Christians con- 
sider Religion as a point which they, by their 
regular observances, having attained^ there is 
nothing further required but to maintain the 
point they have reached, by a repetition of the 
same observances. They are therefore satisfied 
to remain stationary, considering that whoever 
has obtained his end, is of course saved the 
labour of pursuit; he is to keep his ground 
without troubling himself in searching ader an 
imaginary perfection. 

These frugal Christians are afi*aid of nothing 
so much as superfluity in their love, and super- 
erogation in their obedience. This kind of fear, 
however, is always unnecessary, but most espe- 
cially in those who are troubled with the appre- 
hension. They are apt to weigh, in the nicely- 
poised scales of scrupulous exactness, the duties 
which must of hard necessity be done, and those 
which without much risk may be left undone; 
compounding -for a larger indulgence by the 
relinquishment of a smaller ; giving up, through 
fear, a trivial gratification to which they are less 
inclined, and snatching, doubtingly, as an equi- 
valent, at one they like better. The gratification 
in both cases being perhaps i§uch as a manly 
mind would hardly think worth contending for, 
even were religion out of the question. Nothing; 
but love to God can conquer love of the world. 
One grain of that divine principle dropping iili 
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wonid make the scale of self-indulgence kick 
the beam. 

These persons dread nothing so much as 
enthusiasm. Yet, if to look for eflfects without 
their predisposing causes, to depend for Heaven 
on that to which Heaven was never promised, 
be features of enthusiasm, then are they them- 
selves enthusiasts. 

The religion of a second class we have al- 
ready described in the two preceding chapters. 
It consists in a heart devoted to its Maker ; in- 
wardly changed in its temper and disposition, 
yet deeply sensible of its remaining infirmities ; 
continually aspiring, however, to higher im- 
provements in faith, hope, and charity, and 
thinking that " the greatest of these is charity.^* 
These, by the former class, are reckoned enthu- 
siasts ; but they are in fact, if Christianity be 
true, acting on the only rational principles. If 
the doctrines of the gospel have any solidity, if 
its promises have any meaning, these Christians 
are building on no false ground. They hope 
that submission to the power of God, obedience 
to his laws, compliance with his wiU, trust in his 
word, are, through the efficacy of the Eternal 
Spirit, real evidences, because they are vital 
acts, of genuine faith in Jesus Christ. If they 
profess not to place their reliance on works, 
they are, however, more zealous in performing 
them than the others ; who, professing to depend 
on their good deeds for salvation, are not always 
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diligent in securing it by the very means which 
they themselves establish to be alone effectuaU 

There is a third class — the high-flown pro- 
fessor, who looks down from the giddy heights 
of Antinomian delusion on the other two, abhors 
the one and despises the other, concludes that 
the one is lost, and the other in a fair way to be 
so. Though perhaps not living himself in any 
course of immorality, which requires the sanc- 
tion of such doctrines, he does not hesitate to 
imply in his discourse that virtue is heathenish, 
and good works superfluous, if not dangerous. 
He does not consider that though the Gospel is 
an act of oblivion to penitent sinners, yet it no- 
where promises pardon to those who continue 
to live in a state of rebellion against God, and 
of disobedience to his laws. He forgets to in- 
sist to others that it is of little importance even 
to believe that sin is an evil (which however they 
do not always believe), while they persist to live 
in it ; that to know every thing of duty, except 
the doing it, is to offend God with an aggrava- 
tion, from which ignorance itself is exempt It 
is not giving ourselves up to Christ in a name- 
less, inexplicable way, which will avail us. God 
loves an humble, not an audacious faith. To 
suppose that the blood of Christ redeems us 
from sin, while sin continues to pollute the soul, 
is to suppose an impossibility ; to maintain that 
it is effectual for the salvation, and not for the 
sanctification of the sinner, is to suppose that it 
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acts like an amulet, an incantation, a talisman, 
which is to produce its effect by operating on 
the imagination, and not on the disease. 

The religion which mixes with human pas- 
sions, and is set on fire by them, will make a 
stronger blaze than that light which is from 
above, which sheds a steady and lasting bright- 
ness on the path, and communicates a sober but 
durable warmth to the heart. It is equable and 
constant ; while the other, like culinary fire, fed 
by gross materials, is extinguished the sooner 
from the very fierceness of the flame. 

That religion which is merely seated in the 
passions, is not only liable to wear itself out by 
its own impetuosity, but to be driven out by 
some other passion. The dominion of violent 
passions is short. They dispossess each other. 
When religion has had its day, it gives way to 
the next usurper. Its empire is no more solid 
than it is lasting, when principle and reason do 
not fix it on the throne. 

The first of the above classes consider pru- 
dence as the paramount virtue in religion. 
Their antipodes, the flaming professors, believe 
a burning zeal to be the exclusive grace. Thei^ 
reverse Saint Paul's collocation of the three 
Christian graces, and think that the greatest of 
these IS faith. Though even in respect of this 
grace, their conduct and conversation too often 
give us reason to lament that they do not bear 
m mind its genuine and distinctive properties. 
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Their &itb, instead of worldng by love, seems 
to be adopted from a notion that it leaves the 
Christian nothing to do, rather than because it is 
its nature to lead him to do more and better 
than other men. 

. In this case, as in many others, that which- is 
directly contrary to what is wrong, is wrong 
also. If each opponent would only barter half 
his favourite quality with the favourite quality 
of the other, both parties- would, approach 
nearer to the truth. They might even furnish 
a complete Christian between them; that is, 
provided the zeal of the one was sincere, and 
the prudence of the other honest But the 
misfortune is, each is as proud of not possessing 
the quality he wants, because his adversary has 
it, as he is proud of possessing that of which 
the other is destitute, and because he is destitute 
of it. 

Among the many mistakes in religion, it is 
commonly thought that there is something so 
unintelligible, absurd, and &natical in the term 
conversion, that those who employ it run no 
small hazard of being involved in the ridicule 
it excites. It is seldom used but ludicrously, 
or in contempt. This arises partly from the 
levity and ignorance of the censurer, but per- 
haps as much from the imprudence and en- 
thusiasm of those who have absurdly confined it 
to real or supposed instances of sudden or 
miraculous changes from profligacy to piety. 
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Bat surely, with reasonable people, we run no 
risk in asserting that he, who being awakened 
by any of those various methods which the Al- 
mighty uses to bring his creatures to the know* 
ledge of himself, who seeing the corruptions 
that are in the world, and feeling those with 
which his own heart abounds, is brought, 
whether gradually or more rapidly, from an 
evil heart of unbelief, to a lively faith in the 
Redeemer; from a life, not only of gross vice, 
but of worldliness and vanity, to a life of pro-* 
gressive piety ; whose humility keeps pace with 
his progress ; who, though his attainments are 
advancing, is so far from counting himself to 
have attained, that he presses onward with un- 
abated zeal, and evidences, by the change in his 
conduct, the change that has taken place in his 
heart : — such a one is surely aS sincerely con- 
verted, and the effect is as much produced by 
the same divine energy, as if some instantaneous 
revolution in his character had given it a mira- 
culous appearance. The doctrines of Scripture 
are the same now as when David called them 
<^ a law converting the soul, and giving light to 
the eyes." This is perhaps the most accurate 
and compreh^isive definition of the change for 
which we are contending, for it includes both 
the illumination of the understanding, and the 
alteration in the disposition. 

If, then, this obnoxious expression signify 
nothing more nor less than that change of 
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character which consists in turning from the 
worH to God, however the term may cffeaA^ 
there is nothing ridiculous in the thing. Now, 
as it is not for the term which we contend, but 
for the principle conveyed by it; so it is the 
principle, and not the term, which is the real 
ground of objection ; though it is a little incon- 
sistent that many who would sneer at the idea 
of conversion would yet take it extremely ill if 
it were suspected that th^ hearts were not 
turned to God. 

Reformation^ a term against which no ob- 
jection is ever made, would, if words continued 
to retain their primitive signification, convey 
the same idea. For it is plain, that to re-form 
means to make anew. In the present use, 
however, it does not convey the meaning in the 
same extent, nor indeed does it imply the oper- 
ation of the same principle. Many are reformed 
on human motives, many are partially reformed ; 
but only those who, as our great poet says, are 
** reformed altogether," are converted. There 
is no complete reformation in the conduct 
effected without a revolution of the heart. 
Ceasing from some sins ; retaining others in a 
less degree; or adopting such as are more 
creditable; or flying from one sin to another; 
or ceasing from the external act without any 
internal change of disposition, is not Christian 
reformation. The new principle must abolish 
the old habit, the rooted inclination must be 
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subdued by the substitution of an opposite one. 
The natural bias must be changed. The actual 
o£Pence will no more be pardoned than cured if 
the inward corruption be not eradicated. To 
be " alive unto God through Jesus Christ," 
must follow " the death unto sin." There 
cannot be new aims and ends where there is 
not a new principle to produce them. We 
shall not choose a new path until a light from 
Heaven direct our choice and " guide our feet." 
We shall not " run the way of God's com- 
mandments " till God himself enlarge our heart. 

We do not, however, insist that the change 
required is such as precludes the possibility of 
falling into sin ; but it is a change which fixes 
in the soul such a disposition as shall make sin 
a burden; as shall make the desire of pleasing 
God the governing desire of a man's heart; as 
shall make him hate the evil which he does ; as 
shall make the lowness of his attainments the 
subject of his deepest sorrow. A Christian has 
hopes and fears, cares and temptations, inclina- 
tions and desires, as well as other men. . God, 
in changing the heart, does not extinguish the 
passions. Were that the case, the Christian 
life would cease to be a warfare. 

We are often deceived by that partial im- 
provement which appears in the victory over 
some one bad quality. But we must not mis- 
take the removal of a symptom for a radical cure 
of the disease. An occasional remedy might 
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remove an accidental sickness, but it requires a 
general regimen to renovate the diseased consti- 
tution. 

It is the natural but melancholy history of the 
unchanged heart that, from youth to advanced 
years, there is no other revolution in the cha- 
racter but such as increases both the number 
and quality of its defects : that the levity, vanity, 
and self-suflSciency of the young man are carried 
into advanced life, and only meet, and mix with, 
the defects of a mature period ; that instead of 
crying out with the royal Prophet, " O remem- 
ber not my old sins," he is inflaming his reckon- 
ing by new ones : that age, protracting all the 
faults of youth, furnishes its own contingent of 
vices ; that sloth, suspicion, and covetousness, 
swell the account which Religion has not been 
called in to cancel : that the world, though it 
has lost the power to delight, has yet lost no- 
thing of its power to enslave. Instead of im- 
proving in candour by the inward sense of his 
own defects, that very consciousness makes him 
less tolerant of the defects of others, and more 
suspicious of their apparent virtues. His cha- 
rity in a warmer season having failed to bring 
him in that return of gratitude for which it was 
partly performed, and having never flowed from 
the genuine spring, is dried up. His friend- 
ships having been formed on worldly principles 
or interest, or ambition, or convivial hilarity, 
fail him. ^^ One must make some sacrifices to 
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the world/* is the prevailing language of the 
nominal Christian. " What will the world pay 
you for your sacrifices ? " replies the real Christ- 
ian. Though he finds that the world is insol- 
vent, that it pays nothing of what is promised, 
for it cannot bestow what it does not possess — 
happiness ; yet he continues to cling to it almost 
as confidently as if it had never disappointed 
him. Were we called upon to name the object 
under the sun which excites the deepest com- 
miseration in the heart of Christian sensibility, 
which includes in itself the most afiecting incon- 
gruities, which contains the sum and substance 
of real human misery, we should not hesitate to 
say, AN IRRELIGIOUS OLD AGE. The mere de- 
bility of declining years, even the hopelessness 
of decrepitude, in the pious, though they excite 
sympathy, yet it is the sympathy of tenderness 
unmixed with distress. We take and give com- 
fort from the cheering persuasion that the ex- 
hausted body will soon cease to clog its immortal 
companion ; that the dim and failing eyes will 
soon open on a world of glory. — Dare we paint 
the reverse of the picture ? Dare we su£Per the 
imagination to dwell on the opening prospects 
of hoary impiety ? Dare we figure to ourselves 
that the weakness, the miseries, the terrors we 
are now commiserating, are ease, are peace, are 

happiness, compared with the unutterable per- 
spective ? 

There is a fatal way of lulling the conscience 
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by entertaining diminishing thoughts of sins 
long since committed. We persuade ourselves 
to forget them^ and we therefore persuade our- 
selves that they are not remembered by God. 
But though distance diminishes objects to the 
eye of the beholder, it does not actually lessen 
them. Their real magnitude remains the same. 
Deliver us, merciful God, from the delusion of 
believing that secret sins, of which the world 
has no cognizance ; early dns, which the world 
has forgotten, but which are known to ^' Him 
with whom we have to do,'* become by secrecy 
mid distance as if they never had been ! ^ Are 
not these things noted in thy book?" If we 
remember them, God may forget them, espe- 
cially if our remembrance be such as to induce 
a sound repentance! If we remember them 
not, he assuredly will. The holy contrition 
which should accompany this remembrance* 
while it will not abate our humble trust in our 
compassionate Redeemer, will keep our con- 
science tender, and our heart watchful. 

We do not deny that there is frequently 
much kindness and urbanity, much benevolence 
and generosity, in men who do not even pretend 
to be religious. These qualities often flow 
from constitutional feeling, natural softness of j 
temper, and warm affections; often from an 
elegant education, that best human sweetener and 
polisher of social life. We feel a tender regret! 
as we exclaim, ^^ What a fine soil would such 
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dispositions afford to plant religion in ! " Well- 
bred persons are accustomed to respect all the 
decorums of society, to connect inseparably the 
ideas of personal comfort with public esteem, of 
generosity with credit, of order with respecta- 
bility. They have a keen sense of dishonour, 
and are careful to avoid every thing that may 
. *^ bring the shadow of discredit on their name. 
! I Public opinion is the breath by which they live, 
I . i I the standard by which they act ; of course they 

would not lower, by gross misconduct, that 
standard on which their happiness depends. 
They have been taught to respect themselves ; 
this they can do with more security while they 
can retain, on this half-way principle, the. re- 
spect of others. 

In some who .make further advances towards 
religion, we continue to see it in that same low 
degree which we have always observed. It is 
dwarfish and stunted; it makes no shoots. 
Though it gives some signs of life, it does not 
grow. By a tame and spiritless round, or 
rather by this fixed and immoveable position, 
we rob ourselves of that fair reward of peace 
and joy which attends on a humble conscious- 
ness of progress; on the feeling of difficulties 
conquered; on a sense of the Divine favour. 
That religion which is profitable, is commonly 
perceptible. Nothing supports a traveller in 
his Christian course like the conviction that he 
is getting on ; like looking back on the country 
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he has passed ; and, above all, like the sense of 
that protection which has hitherto carried him 
on, and of that grace which has promised to 
support him to the end. 

The proper motion of the renewed heart is 
still directed upward. True religion is of an 
aspiring nature, continually tending towards 
that Heaven from whence it was transplanted. 
Its top is high because its root is deep. It is 
watered by a perennial fountain; in its most 
flourishing state it is always capable of further 
growth. Real goodness proves itself to be such 
by a continual desire to be better. No virtue 
on earth is ever in a complete state. Whatever 
stage of religion any man has attained, if he be 
satisfied to rest in that stage, we would not call 
that man religious. The Gospel seems to con- 
sider the highest degree of goodness as the 
lowest with which a Christian ought to sit down 
satisfied. We cannot be said to be finished in 
any Christian grace, because there is not one 
which may not be carried further than we have 
carried it. This promotes the double purpose 
of keeping us humble as to our present stage, 
and of stimulating us to something higher which 
we may hope to attain. 

That superficial thing, which by mere people 
of the world is dignified by the appellation of 
religion, though it brings just that degree of 
credit which makes part of the system of worldly 
Christians, neither brings comfort for this world, 
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nor security for the next. Outward observ- 
ances, indispensable as they are, are not re- 
ligion. They are the accessary, but not the 
principal ; they are important aids and adjuncts, 
but not the thing itself; they are its aliment, 
but not its life ; the fuel, but not the flame ; the 
scaffolding, but not the edifice. Religion can 
no more subsist merely by them, than it can 
subsist without them. They are divinely ap- 
pointed, and must be conscientiously observed; 
but observed as a means to promote an end, 
and not as an end in themselves. 

The heartless homage of formal worship, 
where the vital power does not give life to the 
form, the cold compliment of ceremonial attend- 
ance, without the animating principle, as it will 
not bring peace to our own mind, so neither 
will it satisfy a jealous God. That God whose 
eye is on the heart, ^^ who trieth the reins and 
searcheth the spirits," will not be satisfied 
that we make him little more than a nominal 
deity, while the world is the real object of our 
worship. Such persons seem to have almost 
the whole body of performance : all they want 
is the soul. They are constant in their de- 
votions ; but the heart, which even the heathens 
esteemed the best part of the sacrifice, they keep 
away. They read the Scriptures, but rest in 
the letter, instead of trjring themselves by its 
spirit. They consider it as an enjoined task, 
but not as the quick and powerful instrument 
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put into their hands for the critical dissection of 
^^ piercing and dividing asunder the soul and 
spirit;^' not as the penetrating ^^ discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart." These 
well-intentioned persons seem to spend no in- 
considerable portion of time in religious exer- 
cises, and yet complain that they make little 
progress. They almost seem to insinuate, as if 
the Almighty did not keep his word with them, 
while they manifest that religion to them is not 
" pleasantness," nor her " paths peace." 

Of such may we not ask, would you not do 
better to examine than to complain ? to enquire 
whether you do, indeed, possess a heart which) 
notwithstanding its imperfections, is sincerely 
devoted to God ? He who does not desire to 
be perfect, is not sincere. Would you not 
do well to convince yourselves that God is not 
unfaithful; that his promises do not fail, that 
his goodness is not slackened ? May you not 
be entertaining some secret infidelity, practising 
some latent disobedience, withholding some part 
of your he^rt, neglecting to exercise that faith, 
subtracting something from that devotedness to 
which a Christian should engage himself, and 
to which the promises of God are annexed? 
Do you indulge no propensities contrary to his 
will ? Do you never resist the dictates of his 
Spirit, never shut your eyes to its illumination, 
nor your heart to its influences ? Do you not 
indulge some cherished sin which obscures th^ 
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light of grace, some practice which obstructs 
the growth of virtue, some distrust which chills 
the warmth of love ? The discovery will repay 
the search, and if you succeed in this scrutiny, 
let not the detection discourage but stimulate. 

If, then, you resolve to take up Religion in 
earnest, especially if you have actually adopted 
its customary forms, rest not in such low attain- 
ments as will afford neither present peace nor 
future happiness. To know Christianity only 
in its external forms, and its internal dissatis- 
factions, its superficial appearances without, and 
its disquieting apprehensions within ; to be de- 
sirous of standing well with the world as a 
Christian, yet to be unsupported by a well- 
founded Christian hope ; to depend for happi- 
ness on the opinion of men, instead of the favour 
of God ; to go on dragging through the mere 
exercises of piety, without deriving from them 
real strength or solid peace; to live in the 
dread of being called an enthusiast, by out- 
wardly exceeding in Religion, and in secret 
consciousness of falling short of it ; to be con- 
formed to the world's view of Christianity, 
rather than to aspire to be transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, is a state not of pleasure 
but of penalty, not of conquest but of hopeless 
conflict, not of ingenuous love, but of torment- 
ing fear. It is knowing Religion only as the 
captive in a foreign land knows the country in 
which he is a prisoner* He hears from the 
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cheetful natives of its beauties, but is himself 
ignorant of every thing beyond his own gloomy 
limits. He hears of others as free and happy, 
but feels nothing himself but the rigours of in- 
carceration. 

The Christian character is little understood 
by the votaries of the world; if it were, they 
would be struck with its grandeur. It is the 
very reverse of that meanness and pusillanimity, 
that abject spirit, and those narrow views, which 
those who know it not ascribe to it. 

A Christian lives at the height of his being ; 
not only at the top of his spiritual, but of his 
intellectual life. He alone lives in the full 
exercise of his rational powers. Religion en- 
nobles his reason while it enlarges it. 

Let, then, your soul act up to its high destin- 
ation ; let not that which was made to soar to 
heaven, grovel in the dust. Let it not live so 
much below itself. You wonder it is not more 
fixed, when it is perpetually resting on things 
which are not fixed themselves. In the rest of 
a Christian there is stability. Nothing can 
shake his confidence but sin. Outward attacks 
and troubles rather fix than unsettle him, as 
tempests from without only serve to root the 
oak faster, while an inward canker will gradually 
rot and decay it. 

That religion which sinks Christianity into a 
mere conformity to religious usages, must always 
fail of substantial effects. If sin be seated in 
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the heart, if that be its home, that is the place 
in which it must be combated. It is in vain to 
attack it in the suburbs when it is lodged in the 
centre. Mere forms can never expel that 
enemy which they can never reach. By a reli- 
gion of decencies, our corruptions may perhaps 
be driven out of sight, but they will never be 
driven out of possession. If tliey are expelled 
from the outworks, they will retreat to the 
citadel. If they dp not appear in the grosser 
forms prohibited by the Decalogue, still they 
will exist: the shape may be altered, but the 
principle will remain; — they will exist in the 
spiritual modification of the same sins equally 
forbidden by the Divine expositor. He who 
dares not be revengeful, will be unforgiving. 
He who ventures not to break the letter of the 
seventh commandment in act, will violate it in 
the spirit. He who has not courage to renounce 
Heaven by profligacy, will scale it by pride, or 
forfeit it by unprofitableness. 

It is not any vain hope built on some extremal 
privilege or performance on the 6ne hand, nor 
a presumptuous confidence that our names are 
written in the book of life, on the other, which 
can afford a reasonable ground of safety : but it 
is endeavouring to keep all the commandments 
of God — it is living to him who died for us — 
it is being conformed to his image as well as 
redeemed by his blood. This is Christian virtue, 
this is the holiness of a believer. A lower mo- 
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tive will produce a lower morality, but such an 
uDsancti6ed morality God will not accept* 

For it will little avail us that Christ has died 
for us, that he has conquered sin, triumphed 
over the powers of darkness, and overcome the 
world, while any sin retains its unresisted domi- 
nion in our hearts, while the world is our idol, 
while our fostered corruptions cause us to pre- 
far darkness to light. We must not persuade 
ourselves that we are reconciled to God, while 
our rebellious hearts are not reconciled to good- 
ness. 

It is not casting a set of opinions into a 
mould, and framing a set of duties into a sys- 
tem, which constitutes the Christian religion. 
ITie circumference must have a centre, the body 
must have a soul, the performances must have 
a principle. Outward observances were wisely 
constituted to rouse our forgetfulness, to awaken 
our secular spirits, to call back our negligent 
hearts ; but it was never intended that we should 
stop short in the use of them. They were de- 
signed to excite holy thoughts, to quicken us to 
holy deeds, but not to be used as equivalents 
for either. But we find it cheaper to serve God 
in a multitude of exterior acts, than to starve 
one interior corruption. 

Nothing short of that uniform stable principle, 
that fixedness in religion which directs a man in 
all his actions, aims, and pursuits, to God as his 
ultimate end, can give consistency to his con- 
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duct, or tranquillity to his soul. This state 
once attained, he will not waste all his thoughts 
and designs upon the world ; he will not lavish 
all his affections on so poor a thing as his own 
advancement in it. He will desire to devote all 
to the only object worthy of them, — to God. 
Our Saviour has taken care to provide that our 
ideas of glorifying him may not run out into 
fanciful chimeras or subtle inventions, by simply 
stating, — " Herein is my Father glorified, 
THAX ye bear much FRUIT." This he goes on 
to inform us is the true evidence of our being of 
the number ' of his people, by adding, — « So 
shall ye be my disciples." 
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PERIODICAL RELIGIOX. 



W^E deceive ourselves not a little when we 
fancy that what is emphatically called the World 
is only to be found in this or that situation; 
The world is everywhere. It is a nature as 
well as a place ; a principle as well as ^^ a local 
habitation and a name." Though the principle 
and the nature flourish most in those haunts 
which are their congenial soil, yet we are too 
ready, when we withdraw from the world 
abroad, to bring it home, to lodge it in our' 
own bosom. The natural heart is both its 
temple and its worshipper. 

But the most devoted idolater of the world, 
with all the capacity and industry which he 
may have applied to the subject, has never yet 
been able to accomplish the grand design of 
uniting the interests of Heaven and earth. 
This experiment, which has been more assi- 
duously and more frequently tried than that of 
the philosopher for the grand hermetic secret^ 
has been tried with about the same degree of 
success. The most laborious process of the 
spiritual chemist to reconcile religion with the 
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world has never yet been competent to make 
the contending principles coalesce. 

But to drop metaphor. Religion was never yet 
thoroughly relished by a heart full of the world. 
The world in return cannot be completely en- 
joyed where there is just religion enough to 
disturb its false peace. In such minds Heaven 
and earth ruin each other's enjoyments. 

Yet life passes in the hopeless project of 
combining both. It is the object of the worldly 
aystem to flatter our passions, of the religious 
principle to subdue them ; we adopt the one 
practically, while we maintain the other spe- 
culatively ; we grasp at the gratifications of the 
one, we will not relinquish the promises of the 
other. What makes life so little productive of 
real happiness is, that we are thus driving at 
opposite interests at the same time, though not 
with the same zeal. 

It is no wonder that the more abstract doc- 
trines of religion can make little impression on 
minds supremely engrossed by the objects of 
sense, when its most obvious and practical 
truths can but superficially impress them; 
when all the present objects which absorb their 
thoughts and affections are of a cast and charac- 
ter which furnish a perpetual hinderance, and a 
powerful counteraction. 

There is a religion which is too sincere for 
hypocrisy, but too transient to be profitable; 
too superficial to reach the heart, too unpro'- 
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ductive to proceed from it. It is slight, but, as 
far as it goes, not false. It has discernment 
enough to distinguish sin, but not firmness 
enough to oppose it; compunction sufficient to 
soften the heart, but not vigour sufficient to 
reform it. * It laments when it does wrong, and 
performs all the functions of repentance of sin 
except forsaking it. It has every thing of de- 
votion except the stabilit}', and gives every 
thing to religion except the heart This is a 
religion of times, events, and circumstances ; it 
is brought into play by accidents, and dwindles 
away with the occasion which called it out. 
Festivals and Fasts, which occur but seldom, 
are much observed, and it is to be feared 
because they occur but seldom ; while the great 
festival which comes every week comes too 
often to be so respectfully treated. The piety 
of these people comes out much in sickness, but 
is apt to retreat again as recovery approaches. 
If they die, they are placed by their admirers 
in the Saints' Calendar ; if they recover, they 
go back into the world they had renounced, 
and again suspend their amendment as often as 
Death suspends his blow. 

There is another class whose views are still 
lower, who yet cannot so far shake off religion 
as to be easy without retaining its brief and 
stated forms, and who contrive to mix up these 
forms with a faith of a piece with their practice. 
They bl«id their inconsistent works with a 
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vague and unwarranted reliance on what the 
Saviour has done for them, and thus patch up a 
merit and a propitiation of their own — ■ running 
the hazard of incurring the danger of punish- 
ment by their lives, and inventing a scheme to 
avert it by their creed. Religion never inter- 
feres with their pleasures except by the compli- 
ment of a short and occasional suspension. 
Having got through these periodical acts of 
devotion, they return to the same scenes of 
vanity and idleness which they had quitted for 
the temporary duty ; forgetting that it was the 
very end of those acts of devotion to cure the 
vanity and to correct the idleness. Had the 
periodical observance answered its true design, 
it would have disinclined them to the pleasure 
instead of giving them a dispensation for its in- 
dulgence. Had they used the devout exercises 
in a right spirit, and improved it to its true end, 
it would have set the heart and life at work on 
all those pursuits which it was calculated to. 
promote. But their project has more ingenuity. 
By the stated minutes they give to religion, 
they think cheaply to purchase a protection for 
the misemployment of the rest of their time. 
They make these periodical devotions a kind of 
spiritual Insurance OflSce, which is to make up 
to the Adventurers in pleasure any loss or 
damage which they may sustain in its voyage. 
, It is of these shallow devotions, these pre- 
sumed equivalents for a new heart and a new 
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life, that God declares by the Prophet, that he^ 
is " weary." Though, of his own express ap- 
pointment, they become ^* an abomination" to 
him, as soon as the sign comes to be rested in 
for the thing signified. We Christians have 
" our New Moons and our Sacrifices" under 
other names and other shines ; of which sacri- 
fices, that is, of the spirit in which they are 
offered, the Almighty has said, ^^ I cannot away 
with them : they are iniquity." 
^ Now, is this superficial devotion that " giving 
up ourselves, not with our lips only, but with 
our lives," to our Maker, to which we solemnly, 
pledge ourselves, at least once a week ? Is 
consecrating an hour or two to public worship 
on the Sunday morning, making the Sabbath 
^^ a delight?" Is desecrating the rest of tbe^ 
day by " doing our own ways, finding our own 
pleasure, speaking our own words," making it 
" honourable ?" 

Sometimes in an awakening sermon, these 
periodical religionists hear, with awe and terror, 
of the hour of death and the day of judgment. 
Their hearts are penetrated with the solemn 
sounds. They confess the awful realities by 
the impression they make on their own feelings. 
The sermon ends, and with it the serious re- 
flections it excited. While they listen to these 
things, especially if the preacher be alarming, 
they are all in all to them. They return to the 
world — and these things are as if they were 
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not, as if they had never been ; as if their i^ality 
lasted only while they were preached; as if 
their existence depended only on their being 
heard; as if truth were no longer truth than 
while it solicited their notice ; as if there were 
as little stability in religion itself as in their 
attention to it. As soon as their minds are dis- 
engaged from the question, one would think 
that death and judgment were an invention, 
that Heaven and hell were blotted from exist- 
ence, that eternity ceased to be eternity, in the 
long intervals in which they ceased to be the 
object of their consideration. 

This is the natural effect of what we venture 
to denominate periodical religion. It is a tran- 
sient homage kept totally distinct and separate 
from the rest of our lives, instead of its being 
made the prelude and the principle of a course 
of pious practice : instead of our weaving our 
devotions and our actions into one uniform 
tissue, by doing all in one spirit, and to one 
end. When worshippers of this description pray 
for " a clean heart and a right spirit," when 
they beg of God to " turn away their eyes from 
beholding vanity," is it not to be feared that 
they pray to be made what they resolve never 
to become, that they would be very unwilling 
to become as good as they pray to be made, 
and would be sorry to be really as penitent as 
they profess to desire ? But, alas ! they are in 
little danger of being taken at their word ; there 
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is too much reason to fear their petitions will 
not be heard or answered ; for prayer for the 
pardon of sin will obtain no hearing, while we 
retain the sin, in hope that the prayer will be 
accepted without the renunciation. 

The most solemn office of our Religion, the 
sacred memorial of the death of its Divine 
Author, the blessed injunction and tender testi- 
mony of his dying love, the consolation of the 
humble believer, the gracious appointment for 
strengthening his faith, quickening his repent- 
ance, awakening his gratitude, and kindling his 
charity, is too often resorted to on the same er- 
roneous principle. He who ventures to live 
without the use of this holy institution lives in 
a state of disobedience to the. last appointment 
of his Redeemer. He who rests in it as a means 
for supplying the place of habitual piety totally 
mistakes its design, and is fatally deceiving his 
own soul. 

This awful solemnity is, it is to be hoped, 
rarely frequented even by this class of Chris- 
tians without a desire of approaching it with the 
pious feelings above described. But if they 
carry them to the Altar, are they equally anxious 
to carry them away from it, are they anxious to 
maintain them after it? Does the rite so se- 
riously approached commonly leave any vestige 
of seriousness behind it ? Are they careful to 
perpetuate the feelings they were so desirous to 
excite ? Do they strive to make them produce 
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solid and substantial effects ? Would that this 
inconstancy of mind were to be found only in 
the class of characters under consideration 1 
Let the reader, however sincere in his desires, 
let the writer, however ready to lament the 
levity of others, seriously ask their own hearts if 
they can entirely acquit themselves of the incon- 
sistency they are so forward to blame? — if they 
do not find the charge brought against others 
but too applicable to themselves ? 

Irreverence antecedent to, or dm*ing this sa- 
cred solemnity, is far less rare than durable 
improvement after it. If there are, as we are 
willing to believe, none so profane as to violate 
the act, except those who impiously use it only 
as " a picklock to a place," there are too few 
who make it lastingly beneficial. Few so 
thoughtless as not to approach it with resolu- 
tions of amendment; few comparatively who 
carry these resolutions into effect. Fear oper- 
ates in the previous instance. Why should 
not love operate in that which is subsequent? 

A periodical religion is accompanied with a 
periodical repentance. This species of repent- 
ance is adopted with no small mental reserv- 
ation. It is partial and disconnected. These 
fragments of contrition, these broken par- 
cels of penitence, while a succession of 
worldly pursuits is not only resorted to, but is 
intended to be resorted to during the whole of 
the intervening spaces, are not that sorrow which 
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the Almighty has promised to accept. To ren- 
der them pleasing to God and efficacious to 
ourselves, there must be an agreement in the 
parts, an entireness in the whole web of life* 
There must be an integral repentance. A quar- 
terly contrition in the four weeks preceding the 
sacred seasons will not wipe out the daily of- 
fences, the hourly negligences, of the whole sinful 
year. Sins half forsaken through fear, and half 
retained through partially-resisted temptation, 
and partially-adopted resolution, make up but 
an unprofitable piety. 

In the bosom of these professors there is a 
perpetual conflict between fear and inclination* 
In conversation you will generally find them 
very warm in the cause of Religion ; but it is 
Religion as opposed to Infidelity, not as op- 
posed to worldly-mindedness. They defend 
the worship of God, but desire to be excused 
from his service. Their heart is the slav^ oif 
the world, but their blindness hides from them 
the turpitude of that world. They commend 
piety, but dread its requisitions. They allow 
that repentance is necessary, but then how easy 
is it to find reasons for deferring a necessary 
evil ? Wio will hastily adopt a painful measure 
which he can find a creditable pretence for 
evading? They censure whatever is ostensibly 
wrong, but avoiding only part of it, the part 
they retain robs them of the benefit of their 
partial renunciation. 
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' We cannot sufficiently admire the wisdom of 
the church in enjoining extraordinary acts of 
devotion at the return of those festivals so hap- 
pily calculated to excite devotional feelings. 
Extraordinary repentance of sin is peculiarly 
suitable to the seasons that record those grand 
events which sin occasioned. But the church 
never intended that these more stated and strict 
self-examinations should preclude our habitual 
self-inspection. It never intended its holy offi- 
ces to supply the place of general holiness, but 
to promote it. It intended that these solemn 
occasions should animate the flame of piety, but 
it never meant to furnish a reason for neglecting 
to keep the flame alive till the next return 
should again kindle the dying embers. It meant 
that every such season should gladden the heart 
of the Christian at its approach, and not dis- 
charge him from duty at its departure. It 
meant to lighten his conscience of the burden 
of sin, not to encourage him to begin a tievf 
score, again to be wiped off at. the succeeding 
festival* It intended to quicken the vigilance 
of the believer, and not to dismiss the centinel 
from his post. If we are not the better for 
these divinely-appointed helps, we are the worse. 
If we use them as a discharge from that diligence 
which they were intended to promote, we con- 
vert pur blessings into snares, our devotions 
into sins. 

This abuse of our advantages arises from our 
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not incorporating our devotions into the general 
habit of our lives. Till our religion become an 
inward principle and not an external act, we 
shall not receive that benefit from her forms, 
however excellent, which they are calculated to 
convey. It is to those who possess the spirit of. 
Christianity that her forms are really valuable. 
To them the form excites the spirit, as the 
spirit ianimates the form. Till religion becomes 
the desire of our hearts, it will not become the 
business of our lives. We are far from mean- 
ing that it is to be its actual occupation : but 
that every portion of time, every habit of the 
mind, every act of life, is to be animated by its 
spirit, influenced by its principle, governed by 
its power. 

The very make of our nature, and our neces- 
sary commerce with the world, naturally fill our 
hearts and minds with thoughts and ideas, over 
which we have unhappily too little control. 
We find this to be the case when in our better 
hours we attempt to give ourselves up to serious 
reflection. How many intrusions of worldly 
thoughts, how many impertinent imaginations, 
not only irrelevant but uncalled and unwelcome, 
crowd in upon the mind so forcibly as scarcely 
to be repelled by our sincerest efforts ! How 
impotent, then, to repel such images must that 
mind be, which is devoted to worldly pursuits^ 
which yields itself up to them, whose opinions, 
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habits, and conduct, are under their allowed 
influence. 

We should fairly adjust the claims of both 
worlds, and having equitably determined their 
value, act upon that determination. We shall 
then fix the proportions and the limits of that 
attention which each deserves. A just estimate 
of their respective worth would cool our ardour 
and tame our immoderate desires afler things 
so really little in themselves, and so short in 
their duration. Providence has set narrow 
bounds to life, piety should proportionally nar- 
row our anxieties respecting it ; for to be inor 
dinately enamoured of any object, the worth of 
which will not justify the attachment, argues an 
ill-regulated mind, and a defective judgment 

All the strong remarks of devout writers on 
the littleness of those things which the world 
calls greatj might be looked upon as mere rhe- 
torical flourishes, or as the envious ebullitions 
of retired men who could not attain to the 
things they contemn, did not their brief dura- 
tion justify the description. Let the censurer 
only image to himself the world passing away, 
and the earth vanishing, ere long to all, and to 
every man at his death, which to him is the end 
of the world, and he whom he now despises as 
a passionate declaimer will then appear a sober 
reasoner. 

Let us not, then, consider a spirit of world* 
liness as a little infirmity, as a natural, and 
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therefore a pardonable, weakness ; as a trifling 
error, which will be overlooked for the sake of 
our many good qualities. It is in fact the 
essence of our other faults, the temper that 
stands between us and our salvation, the 
spirit which is in direct opposition to the Spirit 
of God. Individual sins may more easily be 
cured, but this is the principle of all spiritual 
disease. A worldly spirit, where it is rooted 
and cherished, runs through the whole charac- 
ter, insinuates itself in all we say, and think, 
and do. It is this which makes us so dead in 
religion, so averse from spiritual things, so 
forgetful of Grod, so unmindful of eternity, so 
satisfied with ourselves, so impatient of serious 
discourse, and so alive to that vain and frivolous 
intercourse which excludes intellect almost as 
much as it excludes piety from our general 
conversation. 

It is not, therefore, our more considerable 
actions alone which require watching, for they 
seldom occur. They do not form the habit of 
life in ourselves, nor the chief importance of 
our example to others. It is our ordinary 
behaviour; it is our deportment in common 
life; it is our prevailing turn of mind in general 
intercourse; by which we shall profit or corrupt 
those with whom we associate. It is our con- 
duct in social life which will help to diffuse a 
spirit of piety or a distaste to it. If we have 
much influence, this is the place in which 
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particularly to exert it. If we have little, we 
have still enough to infect the temper and 
lower the tone of our narrow society. 

If we really believe that it is the design of 
Christianity to raise us to a participation of the 
Divine nature, the slightest reflection on this 
elevation of our character would lead us to main- 
tain its dignity in the ordinary intercourse of 
life. We should not so much enquire whether 
we are transgressing any actual prohibition, 
whether any standing law is pointed against us, 
as whether we are supporting the dignity of the 
Christian character ; whether we are acting 
suitably to our profession; whether more exact- 
ness in the common occurrences of the day, 
more coi'rectness in our conversation, would 
not be such evidences of our religion as, by 
being obvious and intelligible, might not almost 
insensibly produce important effects. 

The most insignificant people must not, 
through indolence and selfishness, undervalue 
their own influence. Most persons have a 
little circle, of which they are a sort of centre. 
Its small ness may lessen their quantity of good, 
but does not diminish the duty of using that 
little influence wisely. Where is the human 
being so inconsiderable but that he may in 
some shape benefit others, either by calling 
their virtues into exercise, or by setting them 
an example of virtue himself? But we are 
humble just in the wrong place. When the 
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exhibition of our talents or splendid qualities is 
in question, we are not backward in the display. 
When a little self-d«nial is to be exercised ; 
when a little good might be effected by our 
example, by our discreet management in com- 
pany, by giving a better turn to conversation, 
then at once we grow wickedly modest : — 
^^ Such an insignificant creature ns I am can 
do no good. Had I a higher rank or brighter 
talents, then,' indeed, my influence might be 
exerted to some purpose.'* — Thus, under the 
mask of diffidence we justify our indolence, and 
let slip those lesser occasions of promoting re- 
ligion, which, if we all improved, bow much 
might the condition of society be raised ! 

The hackneyed interrogation, " What T must 
we be always talking about religion?" must 
have the hackneyed answer — Far from it. 
Talking about religion is not being religious. 
But we may bring the spirit of religion into 
company, and keep it in perpetual operation, 
when we do not professedly make it our 
subject. We may be constantly advancing its 
interests, we may without eflfort or affectation 
be giving an example of candour, of moderation, 
of humility, of forbearance. We may employ 
our influence by correcting falsehood, by check- 
ing levity, by discouraging calumny, by vin- 
dicating misrepresented merit, by countenanc- 
ing every thing which has a good tendency; 
— in shorty by throwing our whole weight, be 
it great or small, into the right scale. 
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CHAP. V. 

PRAYER. 

Prater is the application of want to Him who 
alone can relieve it, the voice of sin to Him who 
who alone can pardon it It is the urgency of 
poverty, the prostration of humility, the fervency 
of penitence, the confidence of trust. It is not 
eloquence, but earnestness ; not the definition of 
helplessness, but the feeling of it; not figures 
of speech, but compunction of soul. It is the 
*^ Lord, save us, we perish," of drowning Peter ; 
the cry of faith to the ear of mercy. 

Adoration is the noblest employment of cre- 
ated beings ; confession, the natural language of 
guilty creatures ; gratitude, the spontaneous ex- 
pression of pardoned sinners. Prayer is desire: 
it is not a mere conception of the mind, nor an 
e£Port of the intellect, nor an act of the memory ; 
but an elevation of the soul towards its Maker ; 
a pressing sense of our own ignorance and in- 
firmity; a consciousness «of the perfections of 
God, of his readiness to hear, of his power to 
help, of his willingness to save. It is not an 
emotion produced in the senses, nor an e£Pect 
wrought by the imagination ; but a determin- 
ation of the will, an efiPusion of the heart* 
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Prayer is the guide to self-knowledge, by 
prompting us to look after our sins in order to 
pray against them ; it is a motive to vigilance, 
by teaching us to guard against those sins, which, 
through self-examination, we have been enabled 
to detect. 

Prayer is an act both of the understanding 
and of the heart. The understanding must ap- 
ply itself to the knowledge of the Divine per- 
fections, or the heart will not be led to the 
adoration of them. It would not be a reasonable 
service, if the mind was excluded. It must 
be rational worship, or the human worshipper 
would not bring to the service the distinguishing 
faculty of his nature^ which is reason. It must 
be spiritual worship, or it would want the dis- 
tinctive quality to make it acceptable to him 
who is a spirit, and who has declared that he 
will be worshipped « in spirit and in truth." 

Prayer is right in itself as the most poweriul 
means of resisting sin and advancing in holiness. 
It is above all right, as every thing is, which 
has the authority of Scripture, the command of 
God, and the example of Christ. 

There is a perfect consistency in all the 
ordinations of God ; a perfect congruity in the 
whole scheme of his dispensations. If man 
were not a corrupt creature, such Prayer as the 
Gospel enjoins would not have been necessary. 
Had not Prayer been an important means for 
curmg those corruptions, a God of perfect wis- 
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dom would not have ordered it He would not 
have prohibited every thing which tends to in- 
flame and promote them, had they not existed ; 
nor would he have commanded every thing that 
has a tendency to diminish and remove them, 
had not their existence been fatal. Prayer, 
therefore, is an indispensable part of his eco- 
nomy, and of our obedience. 

It is a hackneyed objection to the use of 
Prayer, that it is offending the omniscience of 
God to suppose he requires information of our 
wants. But no objection can be more futile^ 
We do not pray to inform God of our wants, 
but to express our sense of the wants which he 
already knows. As he has not so much made 
his promises to our necessities as to our re- 
quests, it is reasonable that our requests should 
be made before we can hope that our necessities 
will be relieved. God does not promise to those 
who want that they shall " have," but to those 
who " ask 5*' nor to those who need that they 
shall " find," but to those who "seek." So 
far, therefore, from his previous knowedge of 
our wants being a ground of objection to Prayer, 
it is in fact the true ground for our application. 
Were he hot Knowledge itself, our information 
would be of as little use as our application 
would be, were he not Goodness itsel£ 

We cannot attain to a just notion of Prayer 
while we remain ignorant of our own nature, 
of the nature of God as revealed in Scripture, 
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of our relation to him, and dependence on him* 
If, therefore, we do not live in the daily study 
of the Holy Scriptures we shall want the 
highest motives to this duty, and the best helps 
for performing it; if we do, the cogency of 
these motives, and the inestimable value of these 
helps, will render argument unnecessary, and 
exhortation superfluous. 

One cause, therefore, of the dulness of many 
Christians in Prayer is their slight acquaintance 
with the sacred volume. They hear it period- 
ically, they read it occasionally, they are con- 
tented to know it historically, to consider it 
superficially ; but they do not endeavour to get 
their minds imbued with its spirit If they 
store their memory with its facts, they do not 
impress their hearts with its truths. They do 
not regard it as the nutriment on which their 
spiritual life, and growth depend. They do 
not pray over it ; they do not consider all its 
doctrines as of practical application ; they do 
not cultivate that spiritual discernment which 
alone can enable them judiciously to appropriate 
its promises, and apply its denunciations to 
their own actual case. They do not use it as 
an unerring line to ascertain their own recti- 
tude, or detect their own obliquity. 

In our retirements we too often fritter away 
our precious moments — moments rescued from 
the world — in trivial, sometimes, it is to be 
feared, in corrupt thoughts. But if we must 
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give the reins to our imagination, let us send 
Uiis excursive faculty to range among great and 
noble objects. Let it stretch forward, under 
the sanction of faith and the anticipation of 
prophecy, to the accomplishment of those glo- 
rious promises and tremendous threatenings 
which will soon be realised in the eternal world. 
These are topics, which, under the safe and 
sober guidance of Scripture, will fix its largest 
speculations, and sustain its loftiest flights. The 
same Scripture, while it expands and elevates 
the mind, will keep it subject to the dominion 
of truth ; while at the same time it will teach it 
that its boldest excursions must fall infinitely 
short of the astonishing realities of a future 
state. 

Though we cannot pray with a too deep 
sense of sin, we may make our sins too exclu- 
sively the object of our Prayers. While we 
keep, with a self-abasing eye, our own corrup- 
tions in view, let us look with equal intentness 
on that mercy which cleanseth from all sin. 
Let our Prayers be all humiliation, but let them 
not be all complaint. When men indulge no 
other thought but that they are rebels, the 
hopelessness of pardon hardens them into dis- 
loyalty. Let them look to the mercy of the 
King, as well as to the rebellion of the subject. 
If we contemplate his grace as displayed in the 
Gospel, then, though our humility will increase, 
our despair will vanish. Gratitude in this, as 
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in human instances, will create affection. ** We 
love him because he first loved us." 

Let us, therefore, always keep our unworthi- 
ness in view as a reason why we stdnd in need 
of the mercy of God in Christ; but never plead 
it as a reason why we should not draw nigh to 
him to implore that mercy. The best men are 
unworthy for their own sakes ; the worst, on 
repentance, will be accepted for his sake and 
through his merits. 

In Prayer, then, the perfections of God, and 
especially his mercies in our redemption, should 
occupy our thoughts as much as our sins ; our 
obligations to him as much as our departures 
fi'om him. We should keep up in our hearts 
a constant sense of our own weakness, not with 
a design to discourage the mind and depress 
the spirits, but with a view to drive us out of 
ourselves, in search of the Divine assistance. 
We should contemplate our infirmity in order 
to draw us to look for his strength, and to seek 
that power fi'om God which we vainly look for 
in ourselves : we do not tell a sick friend of his 
danger in order to grieve or terrify him, but to 
induce him to apply to his physician, and to 
have recourse to his remedy. 

Among the charges which have been brought 
against serious piety, one is, that it teaches 
men to despair. The charge is just in one 
seiise as to the fact, but false in the sense in- 
tended. It teaches us to despair, indeed, of 
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ourselves, while it inculcates that faith in a 
Redeemer which is the true antidote to despair. 
Faith quickens the doubting spirit, while it 
humbles the presumptuous. The lowly Chris- 
tian takes comfort in the blessed promise, that 
God will never forsake them that are his. The 
presumptuous man is equally right in the doc- 
trine, but wrong in applying it. He takes that 
comfort to himself which was meant for another 
class of characters. The mal -appropriation of 
Scripture promises and threatenings is the 
cause of much error and delusion. 

Some devout enthusiasts have fallen into 
error by an unnatural and impracticable dis- 
interestedness, asserting that God is to be loved 
exclusively for himself, with an absolute re- 
nunciation of any view of advantage to our- 
selves; yet that Prayer cannot be mercenary, 
which involves God's glory with our own 
happiness, and makes his will the law of our 
requests. Though we are to desire the glory 
of God supremely; though this ought to be 
our grand actuating principle, yet he has 
graciously permitted, commanded, invited us, 
to attach our own happiness to this primary 
object. The Bible exhibits not only a beautiful 
but an inseparable combination of both, which 
delivers us from the danger of preposterously 
renouncing our own benefit for the promotion 
of God's glory on the one hand ; and on the 
other, from seekinjg any happiness independent 
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of him, and underived from him. In enjoining 
us to love him supremely, he has connected an 
unspeakable blessing with a paramount duty, 
the highest privilege with the most positive 
command. 

What a triumph for the humble Christian to 
be assured, that " the high and lofty One, which 
inhabiteth eternity," condescends at the same 
time to dwell in the heart of the contrite ; in his 
heart ! To know that God is the God of his 
life ; to know that he is even invited to take the 
Lord for his God. — To close with God's 
offers, to accept his invitations, to receive God 
as our portion, must surely be more pleasing to 
our heavenly Father than separating our happi- 
ness from his glory* To disconnect our inter- 
ests from his goodness, is at once to detract 
from his perfections, and to obscure the bright- 
ness of our own hopes. The declarations of 
the inspired writers are confirmed by the au« 
thority of the heavenly hosts. They proclaim 
that the glory of God and the happuiess of his 
creatures, so far from interfering, are connected 
with each other. We know but of one anthem 
composed and sung by Angels, and this most 
harmoniously combines " the glory of God in 
the highest with peace on earth and good will 
to men." 

" The beauty of Scripture," says the great 
Saxon reformer, " consists in pronouns." This 
God is our God — God^ even our cmi God^ 

VOL. VIII. G 
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shall bless us. — How delightful the appropri- 
ation 1 to glorify him as being in himself con- 
summate excellence, and to love him from the 
feeling that his excellence is directed to our 
felicity ! Here modesty would be ingratitude, 
-*- disinterestedness, rebellion. It would be 
severing ourselves from him, in whom we live, 
and move, and are ; it would be dissolving the 
astonishing connection which he had conde- 
scended to establish between himself and his 
creatures. 

It has been justly observed, that the Scrip- 
ture-saints make this union the chief ground of 
their grateful exultation. — " My strength," 
" my rock," ^* my fortress," " my deliverer ! " 
Again, ** let the God oimy salvation be exalted ! " 
Now, take away the pronoun, and substitute the 
article the^ how comparatively cold is the im- 
pression ! The consummation of the joy arises 
from the peculiarity, the intimacy, the endear- 
ment of the relation. 

Nor to the liberal Christian is the grateful joy 
diminished, when he blesses his God as ^Hhe 
God of all them that trust in him." All gene- 
ral blessings, will he say, all providential mer- 
cies, ai'e mine individually, are mine as com* 
pletely a^ if no other shared in the enjoyment ; 
life, light, the earth and heavens, the sun and 
stars, whatsoever sustains the body, and recre- 
ates the spirits ! My obligation is as great as 
if the mercy had been made purely for me ; as 
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great ? nay, it is greater-^ it is augmented by 
a sense of the millions who participate in the 
blessing. The same enlargement of personal 
obligation holds good, nay, rises higher, in the 
mercies of Redemption. The Lord is my Sa^ 
viour as completely as if he had redeemed only 
me. That he has redeemed <^ a great multitude, 
which no man can number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues," is diffusion 
without abatement; it is general participation 
without individual diminution. Each has all. 

In adoring the providence of God, we are apt 
to be struck with what is new and out of course^ 
while we too much overlook Icmg, habitual, and 
uninterrupted mercies. But common mercies, if 
less striking, are more valuable, both because we 
have them always, and for the reason above 
assigned, because others share them. The 
ordinary blessings of life are overlooked for the 
very reason that they ought to be most prized, 
because they are most uniformly bestowed. 
They are most essential to our support; and 
when once they are withdrawn, we begin to 
find that they are also most essential to our 
comfort Nothing raises the price of a bless- 
ing like its removal, whereas it was its contin* 
uance which should have taught us its value. 
We require novelties to awaken our gratitude^ 
not considering that it is the duration of mer* 
cies which enhances their value. We want 
fresh excitements. We consider mercies long 
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enjoyed as things of course, as things to which 
we have a sort of presumptive claim ; as if God 
had DO right to withdraw what he has once be- 
stowed, as if he were obliged to continue what 
he has once pleased to confer. 

But that the sun has shone unremittingly from 
the day that God created him, is not a less stu- 
pendous exertion of power than that the hand 
which fixed him in the heavens, and marked out 
his progress through them, once said by his 
servant, " Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon." 
That he ha^ gone on in his strength, driving his 
uninterrupted career, and ^^ rejoicing as a giant 
to run his course," for six thousand years, is 
a more astonishing exhibition of Omnipotence 
than that he should have been once suspended 
by the hand which set him in motion. That 
the ordinances of Heaven, that the established 
laws of nature, should have been for one day 
interrupted to serve a particular occasion, is a 
less real wonder, and certainly a less substantial 
blessing, than that in such a multitude of ages 
they should have pursued their appointed course, 
for the comfort of the whole system. 

As the affections of the Christian ought to be 
set on things above, so it is for them that his 
Prayers will be chiefly addressed. God, in pro- 
mising to ^^ give those who delight in him the 
desire of their heart," could never mean tem- 
poral things ; for these they might desire im- 
properly as to the object, and inordinately as 
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to the degree. The promise relates principally 
to spiritual blessings. He not only gives us 
these mercies, but the very desire to obtain them 
is also his gift. Here our Prayer requires no 
qualifying, no conditioning, no limitation. We 
cannot err in our choice, for God himself is the 
object of it ; we cannot exceed in the degree, 
unless it were possible to love him too well, or 
to please him too much. 

We should pray for worldly comforts, and 
for a blessing on our earthly plans, though law- 
ful in themselves, conditionally, and with a 
reservation ; because, after having been earnest 
in our requests for them, it may happen that 
when we come to the petition " thy will be 
done," we may in these very words be inad« 
vertently praying that our previous petitions 
may not be granted. In this brief request con- 
sists the vital principle, the essential spirit of 
Prayer. God shows his munificence in encou- 
raging us to ask most earnestly for the greatest 
things, by promising that the smaller ^* shall be 
added unto us." We therefore acknowledge 
his liberality most when we request the highest 
favours. He' manifests his infinite superiority 
to earthly fatthers by chiefly delighting to confer 
those spiritual gifts which they less solicitously 
desire for their children than those worldly ad- 
vantages on which God sets so little value. 

Nothing short of a sincere devotedness to 
God can cfnable us to maintain an equality of 
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mind under unequal circumstances. We mur-^ 
mur that we have not the things we ask amiss, 
not knowing that they are withheld by the jsame 
mercy by which the things that are good for us 
are granted. Things good in themselves may 
not be good for us. A resigned spirit is the 
proper disposition to prepare us for receiving 
mercies, or for having them denied. Resig- 
nation of soul, like the allegiance of a good sub- 
ject, is always in readiness, though not always 
in action ; whereas an impatient mind is a spirit 
of disaffection, always prepared to revolt, when 
the will of the sovereign is in opposition to that 
of the subject This seditious principle is the 
infallible characteristic of an unrenewed mind. 

A sincere love of God will make us thankful 
when our supplications are granted, and patient 
and cheerful when they are denied. He who 
feels his heart rise against any Divine dispens- 
ation, ought not to rest till by serious meditation 
and earnest Prayer it be moulded into submis- 
sion. A habit of acquiescence in the will of God 
will so operate on the faculties of his mind, that 
even his judgment will embrace the conviction^ 
that what be once so ardently desired would 
not have been the good thing which his blind- 
ness had conspired with his wishes to make him 
believe it to be. He will recollect the many 
instances in which, if his importunity had pre- 
vailed, the thing which ignorance requested, and 
wisdom denied, would have ensured his misery. 
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Every fresh disappointment will teach him to 
distrust himself and to confide in God* Esc- 
perience will instruct him that there may be a 
better way of hearing our requests than that of 
granting them. Happy for us, that He to 
whom they are addressed knows which is best, 
and acts upon that knowledge ! 

We should endeavour to render our private 
devotions effectual remedies for our own parti- 
cular sins. Prayer against i^in in general is too 
indefinite to reach the individual case. We 
roust bring it home to our own heart, else we 
may be confessing another man's sins and over- 
looking our own. If we have any predominant 
fault, we should pray more especially against 
that fault. If we pray for any virtue of which 
we particularly stand in need, we should dwell 
on our own deficiencies in that virtue, till our 
souls become deeply affected with our want Ot 
it. Our prayers should be circumstantial, not, 
as was before observed, for the information of 
Infinite Wisdom, but for the stirring up of our 
own dull affections. And as the recapitnlationi 
of our wants tends to keep up a sense of our 
dependence, the enlarging on our especial mer- 
cies will tend to keep alive a sense of gratitude ; 
while indiscriminate petitions, confessions, and 
thanksgivings, leave the mind to wander in in- 
definite devotion and unaffecting generalities, 
without personality and without appropriation. 
It must be obvious that we except those grand 
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universal points in which all have an equal 
interest, and which must always form the es- 
sence of family, and especially of public, prayer. 

On the blessing attending importunity in 
prayer, the Gospel is abundantly explicit. God 
perhaps delays to give that we may persevere in 
asking. He may require importunity for our 
own sakes, that the frequency and urgency of 
the petition may bring our hearts into that frame 
to which he will be favourable. 

As we ought to live in a spirit of obedience 
to his commands, so we should live in a frame 
of waiting for his blessing on our prayers, and 
in a spirit of gratitude when we have obtained 
it. This is that " preparation of the heart '* 
which would always keep us in a posture for 
duty. If we desert the duty because an imme- 
diate blessing does not visibly attend it, it shows 
that we do not serve God out of conscience, but 
selfishness ; that we grudge expending on him 
that service which brings us in no immediate 
interest. Though he grant not our petition, 
let us never be tempted to withdraw our ap- 
plication. 

Our reluctant devotions may remind us of 
the remark of a certain great political wit *, 
who apologised for his late attendance in Parlia- 
ment, by his being detained while a party of 
/soldiers were dragging a volunteer to his duty. 

* Mr. Sheridan. 
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How many excuses do we find for not being in 
time ! How many apologies for brevity ! How 
many evasions for neglect ! How unwilling, too 
often, are we to come into the Divine presence; 
how reluctant to remain in it ! Those hours 
which are least valuable for business, which are 
least seasonable for pleasure, we commonly 
give to religion. Our energies, which were so 
readily exerted in the society we have just 
quitted, are sunk as we approach the Divine 
presence. Our hearts, which were all alacrity 
in some frivolous conversation, become cold and 
inanimate, as if it were the natural property of 
devotion to freeze the affections. Our animal 
spirits, which so readily performed their func- 
tions before, now slacken their vigour and lose 
their vivacity^ The sluggish body sympathises 
with the unwilling mind, and each promotes 
the deadness of the other: both are slow in 
listening to the call of duty; both are soon 
weary in performing it. How do our fancies 
rove back to the pleasures we have been enjoy- 
ing! How apt are the diversified images of 
those pleasures to mix themselves with our 
better thoughts, to pulldown our higher aspir- 
ations. As prayer requires all the energies of 
the compound being of man, so we too often 
feel as if there were a conspiracy of body, soul, 
and spirit, to disincline and disqualify us for it. 

When the heart is once sincerely turned to 
religion, we need not, every time we pray, ex- 
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amine into every truth) and $eek for conviction 
over and over again ; but assume that those 
doctrines are true, the truth of which we have 
already proved. From a general and fixed 
impression of these principles will result a taste, 
a disposedness, a love, so intimate, that the 
convictions of the understanding will become 
the affections of the heart 

To be deeply impressed with a few funda- 
mental truths, to digest them thoroughly, to 
meditate on them seriously, to pray over them 
fervently, to get them deeply rooted in the heart, 
will be more productive of faith and holiness, 
than to labour after variety, ingenuity, or ele- 
gance. The indulgence of imagination will 
rather distract than edify. Searching after in- 
genious thoughts will rather divert the attention 
from God to ourselves, than promote fixed- 
ness of thought, singleness of intention, and de- 
votedness of spirit. Whatever is subtle and 
refined is in danger of being unscriptural. If 
we do not guard the mind, it will learn to wan- 
der in quest of novelties. It will learn to set 
more value on original thoughts than devout 
affections. It is the business of prayer to cast 
down imaginations which gratify the natural ac- 
tivity of the mind, while they leave the heart 
unhumbled. 

We should confine ourselves to the present 
business of the present moment; we should 
keep the mind in a state of perpetual depend-^ 
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ence; we should entertain no long views* ^ Nam 
is the accepted time." ** To-day we must hear 
his voice." " Give us this day our daily bread." 
The muina will not keep till ^o^morrow: to* 
morrow will have its own wants, and must have 
its own petitions. To-morrow we must seek 
anew the bread of heaven. 

We should, however, avoid coming to our 
devotions with unfurnished minds. We should 
be always laying in materials for prayer, by a 
diligent course of serious reading, by treasuring 
up in our minds the most important truths. If 
we rush into the Divine presence with ^ vacant, 
or ignorant, or unprepared mind, with a heart 
full of the world ; as we shall feel no dis- 
position or qualification for the work we are 
about to engage in, so we cannot expect that 
our petitions will be heard or granted* There 
must be some congruity between the heart and 
the object, some affinity between the state of 
our minds and the business in which they are 
employed, if we would expect success in the 
work. 

We are often deceived both as to the prin- 
ciple and the effect of our prayers. When 
from some external cause the heart is glad, the 
spirits light, the thoughts ready, the tongue vo« 
luble, a kind of spontaneous eloquence is the 
result ; with this we are pleased, and this ready 
flow we are willing to impose on ourselves for 
piety. 
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On the other hand) when the mind is de- 
jected, the animal spirits low, the thoughts con- 
fused ; when apposite words do not readily 
present themselves, — we are apt to accuse our 
hearts of want of fervour, to lament our weak- 
ness, and to mourn that because we have had 
no pleasure in praying, our prayers have, there- 
fore, not ascended to the throne of mercy. In 
both cases we, perhaps, judge ourselves unfairly. 
These unready accents, these faltering praises, 
these ill-expressed petitions, may find more ac- 
ceptance than the florid talk with which we were 
so well (Satisfied : the latter consisted, it maybe, of 
shining thoughts, floating on the fancy, eloquent 
words dwelling only on the lips ; the former 
was the sighing of a contrite heart, abased by 
the feeling of its own unworthiness, and awed 
by the perfections of a holy and heart-searching 
God. The heart is dissatisfied with its own 
dull and tasteless repetitions, which, with all 
their imperfections. Infinite Goodness may per- 
haps hear with favour.* — We may not only 

* Of these sort of repetitions oar admirable Church 
Liturgy has been accused as a fault : but this defect, if 
it be one, happily accommodates itself to our infirmities. 
Where is the favoured being whose attention never 
wanders, whose heart accompanies his lips in every sen^ 
tence? Is there no absence of mind in the petitioner, n6 
wandering of the thoughts, no inconstancy of the heart, 
which these repetitions are wisely calculated to correct, 
to rouse the dead attention, to bring back the strayed 
affections. 
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be elated with the fluency but even with the 
fervency of our prayers. Vanity may grow 
out of the very act of renouncing it ; and we 
may begin to feel proud at having humbled our- 
selves so eloquently. 

There is, however, a strain and spirit of 
Prayer equally distinct firom that facility and 
copiousness for which we. certainly are never 
the better in the sight of God, and from that 
constraint and dryness for which we may be 
never the worse. There is a simple, solid, 
pious strain of prayer in which the supplicant is 
so filled and occupied with a sense of his own 
dependence, and of the importance of the things 
for' which he asks, and so persuaded of the 
power and grace of God, through Christ, to give 
him those things, that while he is engaged in it, 
he does not merely imagine, but feels assured 
that God is nigh to him as a reconciled father, 
so that every burden and doubt are taken off 
from his mind. " He knows," as St John ex- 
presses it, ^^ that he has the petitions he desired 
of God," and feels the truth of that promise, 
^< While they are yet speaking I will hear," 
This is the perfection of Prayer. 
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CHAP. VI. 

CULTIVATION OF A DJEVOTIONAL SPIRIT. 



To maintaiu a devotional spirit, two things are 
especially necessary — habitually to cultivate 
the disposition, and habitually to avoid what- 
ever is unfavourable to it. Frequent retire- 
ment and recollection are indispensable, to- 
gether with such a general course of reading, 
asa if it does not actually promote the spirit we 
are endeavouring to maintain, shall never be 
hostile to it. We should avoid as much as in 
us lies all such society, all such amusements as 
excite tempers which it is the daily business 
of a Christian to subdue, and all those feelings 
which it is his constant duty to suppress. 

And here may we venture to observe, that if 
some things which are apparendy innocent, 
and do not assume an alarming aspect, or bear 
a dangerous character ; things which the gene- 
rality of decorous people afiirm (how truly we 
know not) to be safe for them : yet if we find 
that these things stir up in us improper pro- 
pensities ; if they awaken thoughts which Qught 
not to be excited; if they abate our love for 
religious exercises, or infringe on our time for 
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performing them ; if they make spiritual eon* 
cerns appear insipid, if they wind our hearts a 
little more about the world ; in short, if we have 
formerly found them injurious to our own 
souls, then let no example or persuasion, no 
belief of their alleged innocence, no plea of 
their perfect safety, tempt us to indulge in them^ 
It matters little to our security what they are 
to others. Our business is with ourselves. 
Our responsibility is on our own beads. Others 
cannot know the side on which we are assail- 
able. Let our own unbiassed judgment deter- 
mine our opinion, let our own experience decide 
for our own conduct. 

In speaking of books, we cannot forbear 
noticing that very prevalent sort of reading, 
which is little less productive of evil, little less 
prejudicial to moral and mental improvement, 
than that which carries a more formidable 
appearance. We cannot confine our censure 
to those more corrupt writings which deprave 
the heart, debauch the imagination, and poison 
the principles. Of these the turpitude is so 
obvious that no caution on this head, it is 
presumed, can be necessary. But if justice 
forbids us to confound the insipid with the 
mischievous, the idle with the vicious, and the 
frivolous with the profligate, still we can only 
admit of shades, deep shades we allow, of differ- 
ence* These works, if comparatively harmless, 
jet debase the taste» slacken the intellectual 
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nerve, let down the understanding, set the fancy 
loose, and send it gadding among low and mean 
objects. They not only run away with the time 
which should be given to better things, but 
gradually destroy all taste for better things. 
They sink the mind to their own standard, and 
give it a sluggish reluctance, we had almost 
said a moral incapacity, for every thing above 
their level. The mkid, by long habit of stoop- 
ing, loses its erectness, and yields to its degra* 
dation. It becomes so low and narrow by the 
littleness of the things which engage it, that it 
requires a painful effort to lift itself high enough, 
or to open itself wide enough, to embrace 
great and noble objects. The appetite is 
vitiated. Excess, instead of producing a surfeit, 
by weakening the digestion, only induces a 
loathing for stronger nourishment. The facul- 
ties which might have been expanding in works 
of science, or soaring in the contemplation of 
genius, become satisfied with the impertinences 
of the most ordinary fiction, lose their relish 
for the severity of truth, the elegance of taste, 
and the soberness of religion. Lulled in the 
torpor of repose, the intellect dozes, and enjoys 
in its waking dream • 

All the wild trash of sleep, without the rest. 

In avoiding books which excite the passions, 
it would seem strange to include even some 
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devotional works. Yet such as merely kindle 
warm feelings are not always the safest. Let' 
us rather prefer those which, while they tend to 
raise a devotional spirit, awaken the affections 
without disordering them; which, while they 
elevate the desires, purify them ; which show 
us our own nature, and lay open its corruptions. 
Let us choose such as show us the malignity of 
sin, the deceitfulness of our hearts, the feeble- 
ness of our best resolutions ; such as teach us 
to pull off the mask from the fairest appear- 
ances, and discover every hiding-place, where 
some lurking evil would conceal itself; such 
as show us not what we appear to others, but 
what we really are ; such as, co-operating with 
our internal feelings, and showing us our natu- 
ral state, point out our absolute need of a Re- 
deemer, lead us to seek to him for pardon, from 
a conviction that there is no other refuge, no 
other salvation. Let us be conversant with 
such writings as teacli us that while we long to 
obtain the remission of our transgressions, we 
must not desire the remission of our duties. 
Let us seek for such a Saviour as will not only 
deliver us from the punishment of sin, but from 
its dominion also. 

The constant habit of perusing devout books 
is so indispensable, that it has been termed with 
great propriety the oil of the lamp of prayer. 
Too much reading, however, and too little me- 
ditation, may produce the effect of a lamp in- 
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verted, which is extinguished by the very excess 
of that aliment whose property it is to feed. 

And let us ever bear in mind that the end of 
prayer is not answered when the prayer is 
finished. We should regard prayer as a means 
to a farther end. The act of prayer is not 
sufficient, we must cultivate a spirit of prayer. 
And though, when the actual devotion is over, 
we cannot, amid the distractions of company 
and business, always be thinking of heavenly 
things, yet the desire, the frame, the propensity, 
the willingness to return to them, we must, how- 
ever difficult, endeavour to maintain. 

The proper temper for prayer should precede 
the act. The disposition should be wrought 
in the mind before the exercise is begun. To 
bring a proud temper to an humble prayer, a 
luxurious habit to a self-denying prayer, or 
a worldly disposition to a spiritually -minded 
prayer, is a positive anomaly. A habit is more 
powerful than an act, and a previously indulged 
temper during the day will not, it is to be 
feared, be fully counteracted by the exercise of 
a few minutes' devotion at night. 

Prayer is designed for a perpetual renovation 
of the motives to virtue ; if, therefore, the cause 
is not followed by its consequence, — a conse- 
quence inevitable, but for the impediments we 
bring to it, — we rob our nature of its highest 
privilege, and run the danger of incurring a 
penalty, where we are looking for a blessing. 
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That the habitual tendency of the life should 
be the preparation for the stated prayer is na- 
turally suggested to us by our blessed Re- 
deemer in his Sermon on the Mount. He 
announced the precepts of holiness, and their 
corresponding beatitudes ; he gave the spiritual 
exposition of the Law, the directions for alms- 
giving, the exhortation to love our enemies, 
nay, the essence and spirit of the whole Deca- 
logue, previous to his delivering his own divine 
prayer, as a pattern for ours. Let us learn 
from this, that the preparation for prayer is, 
therefore, to live in all those pursuits which we 
may safely beg of God to bless, and in a con- 
flict with all those temptations into which we 
pray not to be led. 

If God be the centre to which our hearts are 
tending, every line in our lives must meet in 
him. With this point in view, there will be a 
harmony between our prayers and our practice, 
a consistency between devotion and conduct, 
which will make every part turn to this one 
end, bear upon this one point. For the beauty 
of the Christian scheme consists not in parts 
(however good in themselves) which tend to 
separate views, and lead to different ends ; but 
it arises from its being one entire, uniform, 
connected plan, " compacted of that which 
every joint supplieth," and of which all the 
parts terminate in this one grand ultimate point. 
The design of Prayer, therefore, as we before 
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observed, is not merely to make us devout 
while we are engaged in it, but that its odour 
may be diffused through all the intermediate 
spaces of the day, enter into all its occupations, 
duties, and tempers* Nor must its results be 
partial, or limited to easy and pleasant duties, 
but extend to such as are less alluring. When 
we pray, for instance, for our enemies, the 
prayer must be rendered practical, must be 
made a means of softening our spirit, and cool* 
ing our resentment towards them. If we de- 
serve their enmity, the true spirit of prayer will 
put us upon endeavouring to cure the fault 
which has excited it. If we do not deserve it, 
it will put us on striving for a placable temper, 
and we shall endeavour not to let slip so fa- 
vourable an occasion of cultivating it. There 
is no such softener of animosity, no such soother 
of resentment, no such allayer "of hatred, as 
sincere cordial prayer. 

. It is obvious that the precept to pray without 
ceasing can never mean to enjoin a continual 
course of actual prayer. But while it more 
directly enjoins us to embrace all proper occa- 
sions of performing this sacred duty, or rather 
of claiming this valuable privilege, so it plainly 
implies that we should try to keep up constantly 
that sense of the Divine presence which shall 
maintain the disposition. In order to this, we 
should inure our minds to reflection ; we should 
encourage serious thoughts. A good thought 
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barely passing through the mind will make 
little impression on it. We must arrest it, 
constrain it to remain with us, expand, amplify, 
and, as it were, take it to pieces. It must be 
distinctly unfolded, and carefiilly examined, or 
it will leave no precise idea ; it must be fixed 
and incorporated, or it will produce no practical 
event. We must not dismiss it till it has left 
some trace on the mind, till it has made some 
impression on the heart. 

' On the other hand, if we give the reins to a 
loose ungovemed fancy, at other times, if we 
abandon our minds to frivolous thoughts, if we 
fill them with corrupt images ; if we cherish sen- 
sual ideas during the rest of the day, can we 
expect that none of these images will intrude, 
that none of these impressions will be revived, 
but that " the temple into which foul things" 
have been invited will be cleansed at a given 
moment ; that worldly thoughts will recede and 
give place, at once, to pure and holy thoughts ? 
Will that Holy Spirit, grieved by impurity, or 
resisted by levity, return with his warm beams, 
and cheering Influences, to the contaminated 
mansion from which he has been driven out ? 
Is it wonderful if, finding no entrance into a 
heart filled with vanity, he should withdraw him- 
self? — We cannot, in retiring into our closets, 
change our natures as we do our clothes. The 
disposition we carry thither will be likely to 
remain with us. We have no right to expect that 
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a new temper will meet us at the door. We 
can only hope that the spirit we bring thither 
will be cherished and improved. It is not easy, 
rather it is not possible, to graft genuine devo- 
tion on a life of an opposite tendency ; nor can 
we delight ourselves regularly for a few stated 
moments, in that God whom we have not been 
serving during the day. We may, indeed, to 
quiet our conscience, take up the employment 
of prayer, but cannot take up the state of mind 
which will make the employment beneficial to 
ourselves, or the prayer acceptable to God, if 
all the previous day we have been careless of 
ourselves, and unmindful of our Maker. They 
will not pray differently from the rest of the 
world, who do not live differently. 

What a contradiction is it to lament the weak- 
ness, the misery, and the corruption of our na- 
ture, in our devotions, and then to rush into a 
life, though not perhaps of vice, yet of indul- 
gence, calculated to increase that weakness, to 
inflame those corruptions, and to lead to that 
misery ! There is either no meaning in our 
prayers, or no sense in our conduct. In the 
one we mock God, in the other we deceive 
ourselves. 

• Will not he who keeps up an habitual inter- 
course with his Maker, who is vigilant in thought, 
self-denying in action, who strives to keep his 
heart from wrong desires, his mind from vain 
imaginations, and his lips from idle words, bring 
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a more prepared spirit, a more collected mind, 
be more engaged, more penetrated, more pre- 
sent to the occasion ; will he not feel more de- 
light in this devout exercise, reap more benefit 
from it, than he who lives at random, prays from 
custom, and who though he dares not intermit 
the form, is a stranger to its spirit ? 

We speak not here to the self-sufficient 
formalist, or the careless profligate. Among 
those whom we now take the liberty to address, 
are to be found, especially in the higher class of 
females, the amiable and the interesting, and, 
in many respects, the virtuous and correct ; — 
characters so engaging, so evidently made for 
better things, so capable of reaching high de- 
grees of excellence, so formed to give the tone 
to Christian practice, as well as to fashion ; so 
calculated to give a beautiful impression of that 
religion which they profess without sufficiently 
adorning ; which they believe without fairly ex- 
emplifying; that we cannot forbear taking a 
tender interest in their welfare, we cannot for- 
bear breathing a fervent prayer, that they may 
yet reach the elevation for which they were 
intended ; that they may hold out a uniform 
and consistent pattern, of " whatsoever things 
are pure, honest, just, lovely, and of good re- 
port ! " This the Apostle goes on to intimate can 
only be done by thinking on these things. 
Things can only influence our practice as they 
engage our attention. Would not, then, a con- 
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firmed habit of serious thought tend to correct 
that inconsideratioD, which, we are willing to 
hope, more than want of principle, lies at the 
bottom of the inconsistency we are lamenting ? 

If, as it is generally allowed, the great difficulty 
of our spiritual life is to make the future pre- 
dominate over the present, do we not, by the 
conduct we are regretting, aggravate what it is 
in our power to digninish ? Miscalculation of 
the relative value of things is one of the greatest 
errors of our moral life. We estimate them in 
an inverse proportion to their value, as well as 
to their duration : we lavish earnest and durable 
thoughts on things so trifling that they deserve 
little regard, so brief that they " perish with 
the using," while we bestow only slight attention 
on things of infinite worth; only transient 
thoughts, on things of eternal duration. 

Those who are so far conscientious as not to 
intermit a regular course of devotion, and who 
yet allow themselves at the same time to go on 
in a course of amusements which excite a directly 
opposite spirit, are inconceivably augmenting 
their own difficulties. They are eagerly heap- 
ing up fuel in the day, on the fire which they 
intend to extinguish in the evening ; they are 
voluntarily adding to the temptations, against 
which they mean to request grace to struggle. 
To acknowledge, at the same time, that we 
find it hard to serve God as we ought, and yet 
to be systematically indulging habits which 
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must naturally increase the difficulty, makes 
our character almost ridiculous, while it renders 
our duty almost impracticable. 

While some persons make their way more 
difficult by those very indulgences with which 
they think to cheer and refresh it, the determined 
Christian becomes his own pioneer ; he makes 
his path comparatively easy by voluntarily 
clearing it of the obstacles which impede his 
progress. 

- These habitual indulgences seem a contra- 
diction to that obvious law, that one virtue 
always involves another ; for we cannot labour 
afler any grace, that of prayer, for instance, 
without resisting whatever is opposite to it. 
If, then, we lament, that it is so hard to serve 
God, let us not by our conduct furnish argu- 
ments against ourselves ; for, as if the difficulty 
were not great enough in itself, we are con* 
tinually heaping up mountains in our way, by 
indulging in such pursuits and passions as make 
a small labour an insurmountable one. 

We may often judge better of our state by 
the result, than by the act of prayer ; our very 
defects, our coldness, deadness, wanderings, 
may leave more contrition on the soul than 
the happiest turn of thought. The feeling of 
our wants, the confession of our sins, the ac- 
knowledgment of our dependence, the renunci- 
ation of ourselves, the supplication for mercy, 
the application to <^ the fountain opened for 
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sin," the cordial entreaty for the aid of the 
Spirit, the relinquishment of our own will, re- 
solutions of better obedience, petitions that 
these resolutions may be directed and sanctified ; 
— these are the subjects in which the supplicant 
should be engaged, by which his thoughts 
should be absorbed. Can they be so absorbed, 
if many of the intervening hours are passed in 
pursuits of a totally different complexion — 
pursuits which raise the passions which we are 
seeking to allay ? Will the cherished vanities 
go at our bidding ? Will the required disposi- 
tions come at our calling? Do we find our 
tempers so obedient, our passions so obsequious 
in the other concerns of life? If not, what 
reason have we to expect their obsequiousness 
in this grand concern ? We should, therefore, 
endeavour to believe as we pray, to think as we 
pray, to feel as we pray, and to act as we pray. 
Prayer must not be a solitary, independent 
exercise; but an exercise interwoven with many, 
and inseparably connected with that golden 
chain of Christian duties, of which, when so 
connected, it forms one of the most important 
links. 

Let us be careful that our cares, occupations, 
and amusements, may be always such that we 
may not be afraid to implore the Divine bless- 
ing on them : this is the criterion of their safety 
and of our duty. Let us endeavour that in 
each, in all, one continually growing sentiment 
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and feeling of loving, serving, and pleasing God, 
maintain its predominant station in the heart. 

An additional reason why we should live in 
the perpetual use of prayer, seems to be, that 
our blessed Redeemer, after having given both 
the example and the command, while on earth, 
condescends still to be our unceasing intercessor 
in Heaven. Can we ever cease petitioning for 
ourselves, when we believe that he never ceases 
interceding for us ? 

If we are so unhappy as now to find little 
pleasure in this holy exercise, that, however, is 
so far from being a reason for discontinuing it, 
that it affords the strongest argument for per- 
severance. That which was at first a form, will 
become a pleasure ; that which was a burden, 
will become a privilege ; that which we impose 
upon ourselves as a medicine, will become 
necessary as an aliment, and desirable as a grati- 
fication. That which is now short and super- 
ficial, will become copious and solid. The 
chariot- wheel is warmed by its own motion. Use 
will make that easy which was at first painful. 
That which is once become easy will soon be 
rendered pleasant. Instead of repining at the 
performance, we shall be unhappy at the omis- 
sion. When a man recovering from sickness 
attempts to walk, he does not discontinue the 
exercise because he feels himself weak, nor even 
because the effort is painful. He rather re- 
doubles his exertion. It is from his persever- 
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ance that he looks for strength. An additional 
turn every day diminishes his repugnance, aug- 
ments his vigour, improves his spirits. That 
effort which was submitted to because it was 
salutary, is continued because the feeling of 
renovated strength renders it delightful. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE LOVE OF GOD. 

Our love to God arises out of want, God's 
love to us out of fulness. Our indigence draws 
us to that power which can relieve, and to that 
goodness which can bless us. His overflowing 
love delights to make us partakers of the boun- 
ties he graciously imparts, not only in the gifts 
of his Providence, but in the richer commu- 
nications of his grace. We are first drawn to 
love him fi^om the consideration of his mercies, 
from the experience of his bounties ; but this 
consideration and this experience in a rightly- 
turned mind lead us to love him for his own 
excellences. We can only be said to love God, 
when we endeavour to glorify him, when we 
desire a participation of his nature, when we 
study to imitate his perfections. 

We are sometimes inclined to suspect the 
love of God to us. We are too little suspi- 
cious of our want of love to him. Yet if we 
examine the case by evidence, as we should ex- 
amine any common question, what real instances 
can we produce of our love to him? What ima- 
ginable instance can we not produce of his love 
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to US? If neglect, forgetfulness, ingratitude,' 
disobedience, coldness in our affections, dead- 
ness in our duty, be evidences of our love to 
him, such evidences, but such only, we can 
abundantly allege. If life and all the countless 
catalogue of mercies that makes life pleasant, 
be proofs of his love to us, these he has given 
us in hand ; — if life eternal, if blessedness that 
knows no measure and no end, be proofs of 
love, these he has given us in promise — to the 
Christian, we had almost said, he has given 
them in possession. 

When the adoring soul is gratefully expatiat- 
ing on the inexhaustible instances of the love of 
God to us, let it never forget to rise to its most 
exalted pitch, to rest on its loftiest object. His 
inestimable love in the redemption of the world hy 
our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the crowning 
point ; this is the giftwhich imparts their highest 
value to all his other gifts. It combines what- 
ever can render Divine munificence complete, 
— pardon of sin, acceptance with God, per- 
fection and perpetuity of blessedness. Well 
may the Christian, in the devout contemplation 
of this sublime mystery, which the highest of all 
. j^ created intelligences " desire to look itito," ex- 
V claim in grateful rapture, " Thou art the God 

that doest wonders ! " A redeemed world is the 
triumph of infinity. Power and goodness, truth 
and mercy, righteousness and peace, incor- 
porated and lost in each other I 
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Love is a grace of such pre-eminent distinc- 
tion, that the Redeemer is emphatically desig- 
nated by it: — To Him that loved us. This 
is such a characteristic style and title that no 
name is appended to it. 

It must be an irksome thing to serve a mas- 
ter whom we do not love ; a master whom we 
are compelled to obey, though we think his 
requisitions hard, and his commands unreason- 
able ; under whose eye we khow that we con- 
tinually live, though his presence is not only 
undelightful but formidable. 

Now every Christian must obey God, whether 
he love him or not : he must act always in his 
sight, whether he delight in him or not ; and to 
a heart of any feeling, to a spirit of any liber- 
ality, nothing is so grating as constrained obedi- 
ence. To love God, to serve him because we 
love him, is therefore no less our highest 
happiness than our most bounden duty. Love 
makes all labour light. We serve with alacrity, 
where we love with cordiality. 

Where the heart is devoted to an object, we 
require not to be perpetually reminded of our 
obligations to obey him: they present them- 
selves spontaneously, we fulfil them readily, I 
had almost said, involuntarily ; we think not so 
much of the service as of the object. The prin- 
ciple which suggests the work inspires the 
pleasure; to neglect it would be an injury to 
our feelings. The performance is the grati- 
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fication. The omission is not more a pain to 
the conscience than a wound to the affections. 
The implantation of this vital root perpetuates 
virtuous practice, and secures internal peace. 

Though we cannot be always thinking of 
God, we may be always employed in his service. 
There must be intervals of our communion with 
him, but there must be no intermission of our at- 
tachment to him. The tender father who labours 
all day for his children does not always employ 
his thoughts about them : he cannot be always 
conversing with them, or concerning them, yet 
he is always engaged in promoting their in- 
terests. His affection for them is an inwoven 
principle, of. which he gives the most un- 
equivocal evidence, by the assiduousness of his 
application in their service. 

" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with 
all thy heart," . is the primary law of our re- 
ligion. Yet how apt are we to complain that 
we cannot love God, that we cannot maintain a 
devout intercourse with him ! But would God, 
who is all justice, have commanded that of 
which he knew we were incapable ? Would he, 
who is all mercy, have made our eternal hap- 
piness to depend on something which- he knew 
was out of our power to perform, capriciously 
disqualifying us for the duty he had prescribed? 
Would he have given the exhortation, and with- 
held the capacity ? This would be to charge 
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Omniscience with folly, and Infinite Groodness 
with injustice ; — no, when he made duty and 
happiness inseparable, he neither made our 
duty impracticable, nor our happiness unattain- 
able. But we are continually flying to false 
refuges, clinging to false holds, resting on false 
supports: as they are uncertain, they disap- 
point us ; as they are weak, they fail us ; but as 
they are numerous, when one fails, another 
presents itself. Till they slip from under us, 
we never suspect how much we rested upon 
them. Life glides away in a perpetual suc- 
cession of these false dependences and suc- 
cessive disappointments. 

Though we may be in a state of acceptance 
with God, without those feelings of joy and 
confidence which some consider as the only 
evidences of safety, yet let us remember that 
these, though not indispensable,' are most de- 
sirable characters of religion. Let us be patient 
if we do not possess such a state of mind, but 
let us never be satisfied not to desire it. Let 
us especially never rest contented while ordinary 
amusements, worldly events, pleasing society, 
excite a feeling of delight which religion has 
never yet excited in us. Let us be humbled 
but not terrified, if it please God to withhold 
from us this " peace and joy in believing ; " but 
let us feel a deep self-abasement to observe with 
what different sensations we receive the im- 
pressions which the pleasures of sense convey 
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to us; that though from a principle of con- 
science we follow up our religious exercises, yet 
that God only receives from us a duty of ne- 
cessity and obligation, of coldness and con- 
straint, while the worldly pursuits monopolise 
our pleasurable feelings as well as our time and 
thoughts. 

There is, as we have elsewhere observed, a 
striking analogy between the natural and spi- 
ritual life; the weakness and helplessness of 
the Christian resemble those of the infant; 
neither of them becomes strong, vigorous, and 
full grown at once, but through a long and 
often painful course. This keeps up a sense of 
dependence, and accustoms us to lean on the 
hand which fosters us. There is in both con- 
ditions an imperc^tible chain of depending cir^ 
cumstances, by which we are carried on insen- 
sibly to the vigour of maturity. The operation 
which is not always obvious is always pro- 
gressive. By attempting to walk alone, we dis- 
cover our weakness, the experience of that 
weakness humbles us, and every fall drives us 
back to the sustaining hand, whose assistance 
we vainly flattered ourselves we no longer 
needed^ 

In some halcyon mpments we are willing to 
persuade ourselves that religion has made an 
entire conquest over our heart ; that we have 
renounced the dominion of the world, have con- 
.quered our attachment to earthly things. We 
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flatter ourselves that nothing can now again ob- 
struct our entire submission. But we know not 
what spirit we are of. We say this in the calm of 
repose and in the stillness of the passions ; when 
our path is smooth, our prospect smiling, danger 
distant, temptation absent, when we have many 
comforts and no trials. Suddenly, some loss, 
some disappointment, some privation, tears off 
the mask, reveals us to ourselves. We at once 
discover, that though the smaller fibres and 
lesser roots which fasten us down to earth may 
have been loosened by preceding storms, yet our 
substantial hold on earth is not shaken, the tap 
root is not cut, we are yet fast rooted to the 
' soil, and still stronger tempests must be sent to 
make us let go our hold. 

In all Academical Institutions a broad found- 
ation is provided, and a large stock of general 
preparatory study is proposed to be laid in be- 
fore it is determined to what particular pro- 
fession the student shall be called. The pre- 
liminary pursuits are afterwards convertible 
to such individual purposes as may eventually 
arise. That student would be but indifferently 
qualified for his own profession without this 
large initiatory basis. The spiritual character 
should be formed somewhat in the same manner 
with the intellectual. We must be prepared 
by a general previous discipline to meet all the 
dispensations of Divine Providence, without 
knowing to what specific trials and duties we 
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may be called out. It is not enough, therefore, 
that we meet expected events with submission 
to the will of God ; we must strive after such a 
general spirit of acquiescence as shall fit us for 
those that are unforeseen. In such a world as 
this, sudden attacks, unlooked for assaults, must 
be met with a spirit armed for the conflict We 
should live, not in tormenting dread of inde- 
finite evils, but with the expectation of their 
probable occurrence ; for encountering which a 
a stock of superinduced strength laid in by 
habitual prayer will be the only armour. We 
must not presumptuously trust for safety under 
trials to the resistance we fancy we shall then 
be able to make, so much as to the collected 
forces of antecedent piety ; for the grace of re- 
sistance may be withheld where habits of piety 
have not been cultivated. 

It might be useful to adopt the habit of stat- 
ing our own case as strongly to ourselves as if 
it were the case of another ; to express in so 
many words, thoughts which are not apt to 
assume any specific or palpable form; thoughts 
which we avoid shaping into language, but slur 
over, generalise, soften, and do away. How 
indignant, for instance, should we feel (though 
we ourselves often make the complaint) to be 
told by others, that we do not love our Maker 
and Preserver. But let us put the question 
fairly to ourselves. Do we really love him? 
Do we love him with a supreme, nay, even 
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with an equal affection ? is there no friend, no 
child, no reputation, no pleasure, no society, 
no possession we do not prefer to him? It 
is easy to affirm in a general way that there is 
not. But let us particularise, individualise, the 
question — bring it home to our own hearts in 
some actual instance, in some tangible shape. 
Let us commune with our own consciences, 
with our own feelings, with our own experience : 
let us question pointedly, and answer honestly. 
Let us not be more ashamed to detect the fault, 
than to have been guilty of it. 

This, then, will commonly be the result. Let 
the friend, child, reputation, possession, pleasure, 
be endangered, but especially let it be taken 
away by some stroke of Providence. The scales 
fall from our eyes ; we see, we feel, we acknow- 
ledge, with brokenness of heart, not only for 
our loss, but for our sin, that though we did 
love God, yet we loved him not superlatively ; 
that we loved the blessing, threatened or re- 
sumed, still more. But this is one of the cases 
in which ^^ the goodness of God leadeth us to 
repentance.'* By the operation of his grace the 
resumption of the gifl brings back the heart to 
the Giver. The Almighty by his Spirit takes 
possession of the Temple from which the idol 
is driven out : God is reinstated in his rights, and 
becomes the supreme and undisputed Lord of 
our reverential affection. 

There are three requisites to our proper en* 
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joyment of every earthly blessing which God 
bestows on us — a thankful reflection on the 
goodness of the Giver, a deep sense of the un- 
worthiness of the receiver, and a sober recollec- 
tion of the precarious tenure by which we hold 
it. The first would make us grateful, the se- 
cond humble, the last moderate. 

But how seldom do we receive his favours in 
this spirit ! As if religious gratitude were to 
be confined to the appointed days of public 
thanksgiving, how rarely in common society do 
we hear any recognition of Omnipotence even 
on those striking and heart-rejoicing occa- 
sions, when ^^ with his own right hand, and with 
his holy arm. He has gotten himself the vic- 
tory ! " Let us never detract from the merit of 
our valiant leaders, but rather honour them the 
more for this manifestation of Divine power in 
their favour ; but let us never lose sight of him 
<^ who teacheth their hands to war and their 
fingers to fight" Let us never forget, that " He 
is the Rock, that his work is perfect, and all his 
ways are judgment.'* 

How many seem to show not only their want 
of afliance in God, but that ^^ he is not in all 
their thoughts," by their appearing to leave 
him entirely out of their concerns, by projecting 
their affairs without any reference to him, by 
setting out on the stock of their own unassisted 
wisdom, contriving and acting independently of 
God ; expecting prosperity in the event, without 
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seeking his direction in the outset, and taking 
to themselves the whole honour of the success, 
without any recogniticm of his hand I do they 
not thus virtually imitate what Sophocles makes 
his blustering Atheist * boast, ^^ Let other men 
expect to conquer with the assistance of the 
gods, I intend to gain honour without them ? " 

The Christian will rather rejoice to ascribe 
the glory of his prosperity to the same hand, to 
which our own manly Queen gladly ascribed 
her signal yictory. When, after th6 defeat of 
the Armada, impiously termed invincible, her 
enemies, in order to lower the value of her 
agency, alleged that the victory was not owing 
to her, but to God who had raised the storm, 
she heroically declared that the visible interfer- 
ence of God in her favour was that part of the 
success from which she derived the truest honour. 

Incidents and occasions every day arise, 
which not only call on us to trust in God, but 
which furnish us with suitable occasions of 
vindicating, if I may presume to use the ex- 
pression, the character and conduct of the 
Almighty in the government of human af&irs ; 
yet there is no duty which we perform with less 
alacrity. Strange, that we should treat the 
Lord of heaven and earth with less confidence 
than we exercise towards each other ! that we 
should vindicate the honour of a common ac- 

* Ajax. 
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quaintance with more zeal than that of our 
insulted Maker and Preserver ! 

If we hear a friend accused of any act of 
injustice, though we cannot bring any positive 
proof why he should be acquitted of this specific 
charge, yet we resent the injury offered to his 
character ; we clear him of the individual alle- 
gation on the ground of his general conduct, 
inferring that irom the numerous instances we 
can produce of his rectitude on other occasions, 
he cannot be guilty of the alleged injustice. 
We reason from analogy, and in general we 
reason fairly. But when we presume to judge 
of the Most High, instead of vindicating his 
rectitude on the same grounds, under a Pro- 
vidence seemingly severe ; instead of reverting, 
as- in the case of our friend, to the thousand 
instances we have .formerly tasted of his kind- 
ness ; instead of giving God the same credit 
we give to his erring creature, and inferring, 
from his past goodness, that the present in- 
explicable dispensation must be consistent, 
though we cannot explain how, with his general 
character, we mutinously accuse him of incon- 
sistency, nay, of injustice. We admit virtually 
the most monstrous anomaly in the character of 
the perfect God. 

But what a clue has Revelation furnished to 
the intricate labyrinth which seems to involve 
the conduct which we impiously question ! It 
unrols the volume of Divine Providence, lays 
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open the mysterious map of Infinite Wisdom, 
throws a bright light on the darkest dispensa- 
tions, vindicates the inequality of appearances, 
and points to that blessed region, where, to all 
who hare truly loved and served God, every 
apparent wrong shall be proved to have been 
unimpeachably right, every affliction a mercy, 
and the severest trials the choicest blessings. 

So blind has sin made us, that the glory of 
God is concealed from us, by the very means 
which, could we discern aright, would display 
it. That train of second causes, which he has 
so marvellously disposed, obstructs our view of 
himself. We are so filled with wonder at the 
immediate effect, that our short sight penetrates 
not to the first cause. To see Him as he is 
is reserved to be the happiness of a better 
world. We shall then indeed " admire him in 
his saints, and in all them that believe;" we 
shall see how necessary it was for those whose 
bliss is now so perfect, to have been poor, and 
despised, and oppressed. We shall see why 
the " ungodly were in such prosperity." Let 
us give God credit here for what we shall then 
fully know ; let us adore now what we shall 
understand hereafter. 

They who take up religion on a false ground 
will never adhere to it. If they adopt it merely 
for the peace and pleasantness it brings, they 
will desert it as soon as they find their ad- 
herence to it will bring them into difficulty. 
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distress, or discredit. It seldom answers, there- 
fore, to attempt making proselytes by banging 
out &lse colours. The Christian ^^ endures as 
seeing him who is invisible.'* He who adopts 
religion for the sake of immediate enjoyment 
will not do a virtuous action that is disagreeable 
to himself; nor resist a temptation that is allur- 
ing, present pleasure being his motive. There 
is no sure basis for virtue but the love of God 
in Christ Jesus, and the bright reversion for 
which that love is pledged. Without this, as 
soon as the paths of piety beeome rough and 
thorny, we shall stray into pleasanter pastures. 

Religion, however, has her own peculiar 
advantages. In the transaction of all worldly 
af&irs, there are many and great difficulties. 
There may be several ways out of which to 
choose. Men of the first understanding are 
not always certain which of these ways is the 
best. Persons of the deepest penetration are 
full of doubt and plerplexity ; their minds are 
undecided how to act, lest, while they pursue 
one . road^ they may be neglecting another, 
which might better have conducted them to 
their proposed end. 

In religion the case is different, and in this 
respect easy. As a Christian can have but one 
object in view, he is also certain there is but 
one way of attaining it. Where there is but 
one end, it prevents all possibility of choosing 
wrongs where 'there is but one road, it takes 
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away all perplexity as to the course of pursuit. 
That we so often wander wide of the mark, is 
not from any want of plainness in the path, but 
from the perverseness of our will in not choos« 
ing it, from the indolence of our minds in not 
following it up. 

In our attachments to earthly things, even 
the most innocent, there is always a danger of 
excess ; but from this danger we are here per- 
fectly exempt, for there is no possibility of 
excess in our love to that Being who has 
demanded the nxikole heart. This peremptory 
requisition cuts off all debate. Had God re- 
quired only a portion, even were it a large por- 
tion, we might be puzzled in settling the quan- 
tum. We might be plotting how large a part 
we might venture to keep back, without abso- 
lutely forfeiting our safety ; we might be hag- 
gling for deductions, bargaining for abatements, 
and be perpetually compromising with our 
Maker. But the injunction is entire, the com- 
mand is definite, the portion is unequivocal. 
Though it is so compressed in the expression, 
yet it is so expansive and ample in the measure ; 
it is so distinct a claim, so imperative a requisi- 
tion of a// the Acuities of the mind and strength; 
all the afiections of the heart and soul; that 
there is not the least opening left for litigation ; 
no place for any thing but absolute unreserved 
compliance. But though our love of God can 
never be excessive in the degree, yet the ex- 
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pression of that love may be indiscreet, the 
exercise of it may be eccentric. We may 
debase that which is noble by low and puerile 
language; we may tarnish that which is pure 
by grossness, and disorder it by irregularity. 
Though the principle may be sound, there may 
be illusion in its application. Our love must 
operate in such instances as God has commanded, 
and not such as superstition has devised or en- 
thusiasm invented. The pure fountain must 
not be polluted with earthly Infusions ; the 
expression of our love to our heavenly Father 
must not be degraded by images borrowed from 
human passions, nor dishonoured by ideas, nor 
rendered grossly familiar by phrases, which are 
scarcely pardonable even when applied to those 
passions. 

Every thing which relates to God is infinite. 
We must, therefore, while we keep our hearts 
humble, keep our aims high. Our highest 
services, indeed, are but finite, imperfect. But 
as God is unlimited in goodness, he should 
have our unlimited love. The best we can 
offer is poor, but let us not withhold that best 
He deserves incomparably more than we have 
to give ; let us not give him less than all. If 
he has ennobled our corrupt nature with spirit- 
ual affections, let us not refuse their noblest 
aspirations to their noblest object. Let him 
not behold us so prodigally lavishing our affec- 
tions on the meanest of his bounties, as to have 
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nothing left for himself. As the standard of 
every thing in religion is high, let us endeavour 
to act in it with the highest intention of mind, 
with the largest use of our faculties. Let us 
obey him with the most intense love, adore him 
with the most fervent gratitude. Let us ^^ praise 
him according to his excellent greatness." Let 
us serve him with all the strength of our 
capacity, with all the devotion of our will. 

Grace being a new principle added to our 
natural powers, as it determines the desires to 
a higher object, so it adds vigour to their 
activity. We shall best prove its dominion 
over us by desiring to exert ourselves in the 
cause of heaven with the same energy with 
which we once exerted ourselves in the cause 
of the world. The world was too little to fill 
our whole capacity. Scaliger lamented how 
much was lost because so fine a poet as Clau- 
dian, in his choice of a subject, wanted matter 
worthy of his talents ; but it is the felicity of 
the Christian to have chosen a theme to which 
all the powers of his heart and of his under- 
standing will be found inadequate. It is the 
glory of religion to supply an object worthy of 
the entire consecration of every power, faculty, 
and affection of an immaterial, immortal being. 
— Christianity demands the energies of the 
entire man ; its worship, the choicest portion of 
his time; its doctrines, the strenuous exertion 
of his intellectual powers ; its duties, the stretch 
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and compass of his widest endeavours; its 
truths, the highest exercise of his faith ; its 
promises, of his hopes. It presents objects 
commensurate to those large capacities and in- 
extinguishable desires which God gave him 
when he provided a blessedness so worthy to 
fill and satisfy them. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

THE HAND OF GOD TO BE ACKNOWLEDGED IN 
THE DAILY CIRCUMSTANCES OF LIFE. 

If we would indeed love God, let us ^^ acquaint 
ourselves with him." The word of inspiration 
has assured us that there is no other way to 
" be at peace." As we cannot love an unknown 
Gody so neither can we know him, or even 
approach toward that knowledge, but on the 
terms which he himself holds out to us ; neither 
will he save us but in the method which he has 
himself prescribed. His very perfections, the 
just objects of our adoration, all stand in the 
way of creatures so guilty. His justice is the 
flaming sword which excludes us from the 
paradise we have forfeited. His purity is so 
opposed to our corruptions, his omnipotence to 
our uifirmity, his wisdom to our folly, that had 
we not to plead the great propitiation, those 
very attributes which are now our trust would 
be our terror. The most opposite images of 
human conception, the widest extremes * of 
human language, are used for the purpose of 
showing what God is to us in our natural state, 
and what be is under the Christian dispens- 
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ation. The " consuming fire" is transformed 
into essential " love." 

But as we cannot find out the Almighty to 
perfection, so we cannot love him with that 
pure flame which animates glorified spirits. 
But there is a preliminary acquaintance with 
him, an initial love of him, for which he has 
furnished us with means by his works, by his 
word, and by his Spirit. Even in this bleak 
and barren soil some germs will shoot, some 
blossoms will open, of that celestial plant, 
which, watered by the dews of heaven, and 
ripened by the Sun of Righteousness, will, in a 
more genial clime, expand into the fiilness of 
perfection, and bear immortal fruits in the pa- 
radise of God. 

A person of a cold, phlegmatic temper, who 
laments that he wants that fervour in his love of 
the Supreme Being, which is apparent in more 
ardent characters, may take comfort if he find 
the same indifierence respecting his worldly 
attachments. But if his affections are intense 
towards the perishable things of earth, while 
they are dead to such as are spiritual, it does 
not prove that he is destitute of passions, but 
only that they are not directed to the proper 
object If, however, he love God with that 
measure of feeling with which God has endowed 
him, he will not be punished or rewarded, be- 
cause the stock is greater or smaller than that 
of some other of his fellow-creatures. 
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' In those intervals when our sense of divine 
things is weak and low, we must not give way 
to distrust, but warm our hearts with the re- 
collection of our best moments. Our motives 
to love and gratitude are not now diminished, 
but our spiritual frame is lower, our natural 
spirits are weaker. Where there is languor, 
there will be discouragement. But we must 
not desist. ** Faint, yet pursuing," must be the 
Christian's motto. 

There is more merit (if ever we dare apply 
so arrogant a word to our worthless efforts) in 
persevering under depression and discomfort, 
than in the happiest flow of devotion, when the 
tide of health and spirits runs high. Where 
there is less gratification, there is more disin- 
terestedness. We ought to consider it as a 
cheering evidence, that our love may be equally 
pure, though it is not equally fervent, when we 
persist in serving our heavenly Father with the 
same constancy, though it may please him to 
withdraw from us the same consolations. Per- 
severance may bring us to the very dispositions 
the absence of which we are lamenting. — ** O 
tarry thou the Lord's leisure; be strong, and he 
shall comfort thy heart." 

We are too ready to imagine that we are re- 
ligious because we know something of religion. 
We appropriate to ourselves the pious sentiments 
we read, and we talk as if the thoughts of other 
men's heads were really the feeling of our own 
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hearts. But piety has not its seat in the memory, 
but in the affections ; for which, however, the 
memory is an excellent purveyor, though a bad 
substitute. Instead of an undue elation of heart 
when we peruse some of the Psalmist's beautiful 
effusions, we should feel a deep self-abasement at 
the reflection, that however our case may some- 
times resemble his, yet how inapplicable to our 
hearts are the ardent expressions of his re- 
pentance, the overflowing of his gratitude, the 
depth of his submission, the entireness of his 
self-dedication, the fervour of his love. But 
he who indeed can once say with him, " Thou 
art my portion," will, like him, surrender him- 
self unreservedly to his service. 

It is important that we never suffer our faith, 
any more than our love, to be depressed or 
elevated, by mistaking for its own operations 
the ramblings of a busy imagination. The 
steady principle of faith must not look for its 
character to the vagaries of a mutable and fan- 
tastic Fancy -— JJi folle de la maison^ as she 
has been well denominated. Faith, which has 
once fixed her foot on the immutable rock of 
ages, fastened her firm eye on the cross, and 
stretched out her triumphant hand to seize the 
promised crown, will not suffer her stability to 
depend on this ever-shifting faculty ; she will 
not be driven to despair by the blackest shades 
of its pencil, nor be betrayed into a careless se- 
curity by its most flattering and vivid colours. . 
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One cause of the fluctuations of our &itb isj 
that we are too ready to judge the Almighty by 
our own low standard. We judge him not by 
bis own declarations of what he is, and what he 
will do, but by our own feelings and practices. 
We ourselves are too little disposed to forgive 
those who have offended us ; we therefore con- 
clude that God cannot pardon our oflences. 
We suspect him to be implacable because we 
are apt to be so, and we are unwilling to believe 
that he can pass by injuries, because we find it 
so hard to "do it. When we do forgive, it is 
grudgingly and superficially ; we therefore infer 
that God cannot forgive freely and fully. We 
make a hypocritical distinction between for^ 
giving and forgetting injuries. God clears away 
the score when he grants the pardon. He 
does not only say, ^^ Thy sins and thy iniquities 
will I forgive,** but *^ I will remember no more.'* 

We are disposed to urge the smallness of our 
offences as a plea for their forgiveness ; whereas 
God, to exhibit the boundlessness of his own 
mercy, has taught us to allege a plea directly 
contrary ; *' Lord, pardon my iniquity, for it is 
greats To natural reason, this argument of 
David is most extraordinary. But while he felt 
that the greatness of his own iniquity left him 
no resource but in the mercy of God, he felt 
that God's mercy was greater even than his 
own sin. What a large, what a magnificent 
idea, does it give us of the Divine power and 
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goodness, that the believer, instead of pleading 
the smallness of his own offences as a motive 
for pardon, pleads only the abundance of the 
Divine compassion ! 

We are told that it is the duty of the Chris- 
tian to " seek God." We assent to the truth 
of the proposition. Yet it would be less irk- 
some to corrupt nature, in pursuit of this know- 
ledge, to go a pilgrimage to distant lands, than 
to seek him within our own hearts. Our own 
heart is the true terra incognita ; a land more 
foreign and unknown to us, than the regions of 
the polar circle: yet that heart is the place in 
which an acquaintance with God must be sought. 
It is there we must worship him, if we would 
worship him in spirit and in truth. 

But, alas ! the heart is not the home of a 
worldly man, it is scarcely the home of a Chris- 
tian. If business and pleasure are the natural 
element of the generality, a dreary vacuity, 
sloth, and insensibility, too often worse than 
both, disincline, disqualify too many Christians 
for the pursuit. ^ 

I have observed, and I think I have heard 
others observe, that a common beggar had rather 
screen himself under the wall of a churchyard, 
if overtaken by a shower of rain, though the 
church-doors stand invitingly open, than take 
shelter within it, while Divine service is per- 
forming. It is a less annoyance to him to be 
drenched with the storm^ than to enjoy the con«« 
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Tenience of a shelter and a seat, if he must enjoy 
them at the heavy price of listening to the 
sermon* 

While we condemn the beggar, let us look into 
our own hearts; happy, if we cannot there 
detect somewhat of the same indolence, indis* 
posedness, and distaste to serious things ! Happy, 
if we do not find, that we prefer not only our 
pleasure and enjo}rments, but, I had almost said, 
our very pains, and vexations, and inconve- 
niences, to communing with our Maker I 
Happy, if we had not rather be absorbed in cur 
petty cares and little disturbances, provided we 
can contrive to make them the means of occu- 
pying our thpughts, filling up our minds, and 
drawing them away from that devout intercourse 
which demands the liveliest exercise of our ra- 
tional powers, the highest elevation of our spi- 
ritual affections ! Is it not to be apprehended, 
that the dread of being driven to this sacred in- 
tercourse is one grand cause of that activity and 
restlessness which sets the world in such per- 
petual motion ? 

Though we are ready to express a general, 
sense of our confidence in Almighty Goodness, 
yet what definite meaning do we annex to the 
expression? What practical evidences have 
we to produce, that we really do trust him? 
Does this trust deliver us from worldly anxiety ? 
Does it exonerate us from the same perturba- 
;tion of spirit, which those endure who make no 
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such profession? Does it relieve the mind 
from doubt and distrust ? Does it tranquillise 
the troubled heart, does it regulate its disorders, 
and compose its fluctuations ? Does it soothe 
us under irritation ? Does it support us under 
trials ? Does 'it fortify us against temptations ? 
Does it lead us to repose a full confidence in 
that Being wliom we profess to trust ? Does it 
produce in us " that work of righteousness, 
which is peace," that effect of righteousness, 
which is " quietness and assurance for ever ? *' 
Do we commit ourselves and our concerns to 
God in word, or in reality ? Does this implicit 
reliance simplify our desires? Does it induce 
us to credit the testimony of his word, and the 
promises of his Gospel? Do we not even enter- 
tain some secret suspicions of his faithfulness 
and truth in our own hearts, when we persuade 
others, and try to persuade ourselves, that we 
unreservedly trust him ? 

In the preceding chapter we endeavoured to 
illustrate our want of love to God by our not 
being as forward to vindicate the Divine conduct 
as to justify that of an acquaintance. The same 
illustration may express our reluctance to trust 
in God. If a tried friend engage to do us a 
kindness, though he may not think it necessary 
to explain the particular manner in which he 
intends to do it, we repose on his word. 
Assured of the result, we are neither very inqui- 
sitive about the mode nor the detail. But do 
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we treat our Almighty Friend with the same 
liberal confidence? Are we not murmuring 
because we cannot see all the process of his ad- 
ministration, because we cannot follow his move- 
ments step by step ? Do we wait the develope- 
ment of his plan, in full assurance that the issue 
will be ultimately good? Do we trust that he 
is as abundantly willing as able to do more for 
us than we can ask or think, if by our suspi- 
cions we do not offend him, if by our infidelity 
we do not provoke him ? In short, do we not 
think ourselves utterly undone, when we have 
only Providence to trust to ? 

We are perhaps ready enou^ to acknow- 
ledge God in our mercies, nay, we confess him 
in the ordinary enjoyments of life. In some of 
these common mercies, as in a bright day, a 
refreshing shower, delightful scenery ; a kind of 
sensitive pleasure, an hilarity of spirits, a sort of 
animal enjoyment, though of a refined nature, 
mixes itself with our devotional feelings ; and 
though we do confess and adore the bountiful 
Giver, we do it with a little mixture of self- 
complacency, and of human gratification, which 
he pardons and accepts. 

But we must look for him in scenes less 
animatmg, we must acknowledge him on occa- 
sions less exhilarating, less sensibly gratifying. 
It is not only in his promises that God manifests 
his mercy. His threatenings are proofs of the 
same compassionate love. He threatens, not to 
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punish, but by the warning, to snatch us from' 
the punishment. 

We may also trace marks of his hand, not 
only in the awful visitations of life, not only in 
the severer dispensations of his Providence, but 
in vexations so trivial that we should hesitate to 
suspect that they are providential appointments, 
did we not know that our daily life is made up 
of unimportant circumstances rather than of 
great events. As they are, however, of suffi- 
cient importance to exercise the Christian tem- 
pers and affections, we may trace the hand of 
our heavenly Father in those daily little disap- 
pointments and hourly vexations which occur 
even in the most prosperous state, and which are 
inseparable from the condition of Humanity. 
We must trace that same beneficent hand, 
secretly at work for our purification, our cor- 
rection, our weaning from life, in the imperfec- 
tions and disagreeableness of those who may be 
about lis, in the ' perverseness of those with 
whom we transact business, and even in those 
interruptions which break in on our favourite 
engagements. . 

We are, perhaps, too much addicted to our 
innocent delights, or we are too fond of our 
leisure — of our learned, even of our religious 
leisure. But while we say, "It is good for us 
to be here," the Divine vision is withdrawn, and 
we are compelled to come down from the mount, 
and to mix in the ordinary concerns of life* 
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Or, perhaps, we do not improve our retirement 
for the purposes for which it was granted, and 
to which we had resolved to devote it, and our 
time is broken in upon to make us more sensible 
of its value. Or we foel a complacency in our 
retirement, a pride in our books ; perhaps we 
feel proud of the good things we are intending 
to say, or meditating to write, or preparing to 
dor A check is necessary, yet it is given in a 
way almost imperceptible. The hand that gives 
it is unseen, is unsuspected, yet it is the same 
gracious hand which directs the most important 
events of lifei. An importunate application, a 
disqualifying though not severe indisposition, a 
family avocation, a letter important to the writer, 
but unseasonable to us, breaks in on our pro- 
jected privacy ; calls us to a sacrifice of our in- 
clination, to a renunciation of our own will. 
These incessant trials of temper, if well im- 
proved, may be more salutary to the mind than 
the finest passage we had intended to read, or 
the sublimest sentiment we had fimcied we 
should write. 

Instead, then, of going in search of great 
mortifications, as a certain class of pious writers 
recommend, let us cheerfully bear and dili- 
gently improve these inferior trials which God 
prepares for us. Submission to a cross which 
he inflicts, to a disappointment which he sends, 
to a contradiction of our self-love which he 
appoints, is a far better exercise than great 
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penances of our own choosing. Perpetual 
conquests over impatience, ill-temper, and self- 
will, indicate a better spirit than any self-im*- 
posed mortifications. We may traverse oceans 
and scale mountains on uncommanded pilgrim- 
ages, without pleasing God; we may please 
him without any other exertion than by cross- 
ing our own will. 

Perhaps you had been busying your imagin- 
ation with some projected scheme, not only 
lawful but laudable. The design was radically 
good, but the supposed value of your own 
agency might too much interfere, might a little 
taint the purity of your best intentions. The 
motives were so mixed that it was difficult to 
separate them. Sudden sickness obstructed the 
design. You naturally lament the failure, not 
perceiving that, however good the work might 
be for others, the sickness was better for your- 
self. An. act of charity was in your intention, 
but God saw that your soul required the exer- 
cise of a more difiicult virtue ; that humility and 
resignation, that the patience, acquiescence, and 
contrition of a sick bed, were more necessary 
for you. He accepts the meditated work as 
far as it was designed for his glory, but he calls 
his servant to other duties, which were more 
salutary for him, and of which the Master was 
the better judge. He sets aside his work, and 
orders him to wait ; the more difficult part of 
his task. As far as your motive was pure, you 
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will receive the reward of your unperformed 
charity, though not the gratification of the per- 
formance* If it was not pure, you are rescued 
from the danger attending a right action per- 
formed on a worldly principle. You may be 
the better Christian, though one good deed is 
subtracted from your catalogue. 

By a life of activity and usefulness, you had, 
perhaps, attracted the public esteem. An ani- 
mal activity had partly stimulated your exertions. 
The love of reputation begins to mix itself 
with your better motives. You do not, it is 
presumed, act entirely, or chiefly, for human 
applause ; but you are too sensible to it. It is 
a delicious poison which begins to infuse itself 
into your purest cup. You acknowledge, indeed, 
the sublimity of higher motives, but do you 
never feel that, separated from this accompa- 
niment of self, they would be too abstracted, too 
speculative, and might become too little pro- 
ductive both of activity and of sensible gratifi- 
cation ? You begin to feel the human incentive 
necessary, and your spirits would probably flag 
if it were withdrawn. 

This sensibility to praise would gradually 
tarnish the purity of your best actions. He 
who sees your heart, as well as your works, 
mercifully snatches you from the perils of 
prosperity. Malice is awakened. Your most 
meritorious actions are ascribed to the most 
corrupt motives. You are attacked just where 
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your character is least vulnerable. The enemies 
whom your success raised up are raised up by 
God, less to punish than to save you. We 
are far from meaning that he can ever be the 
author of evil ; he does not excite or approve 
the calumny, biit he uses your calumniators as 
instruments of your purification. Your fame 
was too dear to you. It is a costly sacrifice, 
but Ged requires it. It must be offered up. 
You would gladly compound for any, for every 
other offering, . but this is the; offering he 
chooses; and while he graciously continues to 
employ you for his glory, he thus teaches you 
to renounce your own. He sends this trial as 
a test by which you are to try yourself. He 
thus instructs you, not to abandon your Chris- 
tian exertions, but to elevate the principle 
which inspired them, to defecate it from all 
impure admixtures. 

By thus stripping the most engaging employ- 
ments of this dangerous delight, by infusing 
s;omQr drops of salutary bitterness into our sweet- 
est draught, by some of these ill-tasted but 
wholesome mercies, he graciously compels us to 
return to himself. By taking away the stays 
by which we are perpetually propping up our 
frail delights, they fall to the ground. We 
are, as it were, driven back to him, who con- 
descends to receive us, after we have tried 
every thing else, and after every thing else haa 
&iled us, and though he knows we should not 
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have returned to him if every thing else had 
not failed us. He makes us feel our weakness, 
that we may have recourse to his strength ; he 
makes us sensible of our hitherto unperceived 
sins, that we may take refuge in his everlasting 
compassion. 
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CHAP. IX. 

CHRISTIANITY UNIVERSAL IN ITS REQUISITIONS. 

It is not unusual to see persons get i^d of 
some of the most awful injunctions, and eman- 
cipate themselves from some of the most solemn 
requisitions of Scripture, by affecting to believe 
that they do not apply to them. They consider 
them as belonging exclusively to the first age of 
the Gospel, and to the individuals to whom 
they were immediately addressed; consequently 
the necessity to observe them does not extend 
to persons under an established Christianity, to 
hereditary Christians. 

These exceptions are particularly applied to 
some of the leading doctrines, so forcibly ^nd 
repeatedly pressed in the Epistles. The reason- 
ers endeavour to persuade themselves that it 
was only the Ephesians " who were dead in 
trespasses and sins;" — that it was only the 
Galatians who were enjoined " not to fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh;" — that it was only the 
Philippians who were " enemies to the cross of 
Christ." They shelter themselves under the 
comfortable assurance of a geographical secur- 
ity. As they know that they are neitherEphe- 
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sians, Galatians, nor Philippians, they have of 
course little or nothing to do with the reproofs, 
expostulations, or threatenings which were 
originally directed to the converts among those 
people. They console themselves with the be«> 
lief, that it was only these pagans who ^^ walked 
according to the course of this world" — who 
were ** strangers from the covenants of pro- 
mise" — and ** who were without God in the 
world." 

But these self-satisfied critics .would do well 
to learn that not only ^^ circumcision nor un- 
circumcision," but baptism or no baptism, 
^^ availeth nothing" (I mean as a mere form), 
** but a new creature," An irreligious professor 
of Christianity is as much ^^ a stranger and 
foreigner" as a heathen; he is no more "a 
fellow-citizen of the saints, and of the house^ 
hold of God," than a Colossian or Galatian 
was, before the Christian dispensation had 
reached them. 

But if the persons to whom the Apostles 
preached had, before their conversion, no vices 
to which we are not liable, they had certainly 
difficulties afterwards from which we are happily 
exempt. There were indeed diffisrences be- 
tween them and us in external situations, in 
local circumstances — references . to which we 
ought certainly to take into the account in 
perusing the Epistles. We allow that they 
were immediately, but we do not allow that 
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jthey were exclusively, applicable to them. It 
would have been too limited an object for in- 
spiration to have confined its instructions to any 
one period, when its purpose was the conver* 
sion and instruction of the whole unborn world. 
That these converts were miraculously " called . 
out of darkness into the marvellous light of the 
Gospel;" — that they were changed from gross 
blindness to a rapid illumination ; — that the 
embracing the new faith exposed them to per- 
secution, reproach, and ignominy ; — that the 
few had to struggle against the world ; — that 
laws, principalities, and powers, which support 
our faith, opposed theirs ; — these are dis* 
tinctions of which we ought not to lose sight : 
jnor should we forget, that not only all the 
disadvantages lay on their side in their ante- 
cedent condition, but that also all the supe- 
xiority lies on ours in that which is subsequent. 
But however the condition of the external 
state of the Church might differ, there can be 
no necessity for any difference in the interior 
state of the individual Christian. On whatever 
high principles of devotedness to God and love 
to man they were required to act, we are re- 
quired to act on precisely the same : if their 
.faith was called to more painful exertions, if 
their self-denial to harder sacrifices, if their 
renunciation of earthly things to severer trials, 
let us thankfully remember this would naturally 
be the case, at the first introduction of a reli- 
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gion which had to combat with the pride, pre- 
judices, and enmity of corrupt nature, invested 
with temporal power : — that the hostile power 
would not &il to perceive how much the new 
religion opposed itself to their corruptions, and 
that it was introducing a spirit which was in 
direct and avowed hostility to the spirit of the 
world. 

But while we are deeply thankful for the 
diminished difficulties of an established faith, 
let us never forget that Christianity allows of 
no diminution in the temper, of no abatement 
in the spirit, which constituted a Christian in 
the first ages of the Church. 

Christianity is precisely the same religion 
now as it was when our Saviour was upon 
earth. The spirit of the world is exactly the 
^ame now as it was then. And if the most 
eminent of the Apostles, under the immediate 
guidance of inspiration, were driven to lament 
their conflicts with their own corrupt nature, 
the power of temptation combining with their 
natural propensities to evil, how can we expect 
that a lower faith, a slackened zeal, an abated 
diligence, and an inferior holiness, will be ac- 
cepted in us ? Believers then were not called 
to higher degrees of purity, to a more elevated 
devotion, to a deeper humility, to a greater 
rectitude, patience, and sincerity, than they are 
called to in the age in which we live. The 
promises are not limited to the period in which 
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they were made, the aid of the Spirit is not con- 
fined to those on whom it was first poured out* 
It was expressly declared by Saint Peter, on its 
first efiusion, to be promised not only ^^ to them 
and to their children, but to all who were afar 
ofi^, even to as many as the Lord their God 
should call." 

If, then, the same salvation be now offered 
as was offered at first, is it not obvious that it 
must be worked out in the same way ? and as 
the same Gospel retains the same authority in 
all ages, so does it maintain the same universality 
among all ranks* Christianity has no bye-laws, 
no particular exemptions, no individual immu* 
nities. That there is no exclusive way of at- 
taining salvation for a prince or a philosopher, is 
probably one reason why greatness and wisdom 
have so ofl:en rejected it. And if rank cannot 
plead its privileges, genius cannot claim its dis- 
tinctions. That Christianity did not owe its 
success to the arts of rhetoric or the sophistry 
of the schools, but that God intended by it '^ to 
make foolish the wisdom of this world," actually 
explains why " the disputers of this world" 
have always been its enemies. 

It would have been unworthy of the infinite 
God to have imparted a pai'tial religion. There 
is but one " gate," and that a "strait" one; but 
one " way," and that a " narrow" one ; there is 
but one salvation, and that a " common one." 
The Gospel enjoins the same principles of love 
and obedience on all of every condition ; ofiers 
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the same aids under the same e^gencies ; the 
same supports under all triads ; the same pardon 
to all penitents; the same Saviour to all be- 
lievers ; the same rewards to all who " endure 
to the end.'* The temptations of one condition 
and the trials of another may call for the ex- 
ercise of different qualities for the performance 
of different duties, but the same personal holi- 
ness is enjoined on all. External acts of virtue 
may be promoted by some circumstances, and 
impeded by others ; but the graces of inward 
piety are of universal force, are of eternal 
obligation. 

The universality of its requisitions is one of 
its most distinguishing characteristics. In the 
Pagan world it seemed sufficient that a few 
exalted spirits, a few fine geniuses, should soar 
to a vast superiority above the mass ; but it was 
never expected that the mob of Rome or Athens 
should aspire to any religious sentiments or 
feelings in common with Socrates or Epictetus. 
I say religious sentiments, because in matters of 
taste the distinctions were less striking, for the 
mob of Athens were competent critics in the 
dramatic art, while they were sunk in the most 
stupid and degrading idolatry. As to those of 
a higher class, while no subject in science, arts, 
or learning, was too lofty or too abstruse for 
their acquisition, no object in nature was too 
low, no conception of a depraved imagination 
was too impure for their worship. While the 
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civil and political wisdom of the Romans was 
carried to such perfection that their code of 
laws has still a place in the most enlightened 
countries, their deplorably gross superstitions 
rank them in point of religion with the savages 
of Africa. It shows how little a way that reason, 
which manifested itself with such unrivalled 
vigour in their poets, orators, and historians, as 
to make them still models to ours, could go in 
what related to religion, when these polished 
people in the objects of their worship are only 
on a par with the inhabitants of Otaheite. 

It furnishes the most incontrovertible proof 
that the world by wisdom knew not God, that 
it was at the very time, and in the very country 
in which knowledge and taste had attained their 
utmost perfection, when the Porch and the 
Academy had given laws to human intellect, 
that atheism first assumed a shape, and esta- 
blished itself into a school of philosophy. It 
was at the moment when the mental, powers 
were carried to the highest pitch in Greece, that 
it was settled as an infallible truth in this phi- 
losophy, that the senses were the highest natural 
light of mankind. It was in the most en- 
lightened age of Rome that this atheistical phi- 
losophy was transplanted thither, and that one 
of her most elegant poets adopted it, and ren- 
dered it popular by the bewitching graces of his 
verse. 

It has been intimated, with a view to de- 
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preciate Christianity by those who are offended 
at her humbling doctrines, that the heathen phi- 
losophers had given sufficient exaltation to the 
human character ; that they exhibited an ele- 
vation of sentiment, and a dignity of virtue, 
which left nothing to desire on the side of moral 
excellence. This is meant to convey an oblique 
insinuation that the Christian revelation might 
have been dispensed with. 

Christianity would gain no fresh honours by 
stripping those noble writers of their splendid 
trophies. We must acknowledge that we are 
frequently astonished at the heights they reached. 
We may blush to see so much grandeur of con- 
ception, and rectitude of sentiment, where there 
was such an absence of illumination. 

But those who give this tacit preference do 
not seem to feel where the grand characteristic 
difference lies. The turning point which se- 
parates Christianity from all the other religions 
in the world escapes their observation. The dig- 
nity of the letter of pagan virtue, and of the 
spirit of Christian virtue, is of a totally opposite 
character. The foundation is different, the 
views are different, the end is different. The 
one fills man with a perfect complacency in his 
own perfections : it is the object of the other to 
strip him of every boast. The one swells him 
with satisfaction at the consciousness of his own 
attainments; the other teaches him never, to 
^* count himself to have attained : " a feeling of 
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imperfection accompanies him in his best actions, 
and never forsakes him in bis highest advance- 
ments. Tbie one makes the proficient in virtue 
rich in his own independent worth ; the other 
" brings every thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ." The one glories in the 
victory his self-denial has obtained ; the other, 
after his higher conquests, exclaims, ^^ God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ." — Philosophy not seldom 
carried its professor to such an elevation that 
he rose above riches, above honours, above 
the world; but it never enabled him to rise 
above himself. It never raised its votary to owe 
his satisfaction, his happiness, his independence, 
to any thing without him, or above him. He 
borrows nothing, he derives nothing ; all is his 
own. Outward temptations are combated, even 
inward propensities are resisted, the world is 
degraded, but 5^^ is enthroned. He labours to 
be virtuous, and to a certain degree he obtains 
bis object; but his virtue, that is himself, is 
every thing to him. 

The Christian's career is more difficult and 
less dazzling. He -is not only commanded ^^ not 
to love the world nor the things of the world," 
he is called to a harder renunciation : he must 
renounce all dependence on the virtues of which 
he dares not neglect the performance. If the 
philosopher despised the world, this contempt 
was founded in pride, and was a homage to bis 
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own virtue* As to the Christian, 'Uhe world 
is crucified to him, and he to the world," on a 
principle so abasing that natural wisdom revolts 
at it ; the humbling principle of ^^ the cross of 
Christ." The sage who feasted on the pleni- 
tude of his own perfections would think it a 
mortifying exchange to be ^^ filled with the 
fulness " of any other being, though that being 
was ^^ God." How would the man, whose 
heart was ovierflowing with a sense of his own 
value, endure that injunction to social kindness, 
*^ Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others ? " — 
V Let every man esteem others more than him* 
sel^" would have been accounted the dictate of 
folly where self-estimation was the actuating 
principle. 

Humility, which forms the very basis of the 
Christian character, is so far from making a 
part of the code of philosophy, that it was 
^^ against die canon law of their foundation." 
Not only no such quality has a place in their 
ethics, but it was pbUologically as well as mor- 
ally degraded; the very term expressing not 
virtue, but baseness. 

As coming from the founder of a school, 
indeed, they might have adopted the maxim, 
*^ Let this mind be in you whieh was in Christ 
Jesus ; " but the clause, ^^ who made himself of 
no reputation," strips it of its value. " This is 
a hard saying," which of them could bear it? 
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It seems as if the most accomplished nations 
stood in the most pressing need of the light of 
Revelation ; for it was not to the dark and stu- 
pid corners of the earth that the Apostles had 
their earliest missions. One of St. Paul's first 
and noblest expositions of Christian Truth was 
made before the most august deliberative as- 
sembly in the world; though, by the way, it 
does not appear that more than oiie member of 
Areopagus was converted. In Rome some of 
the Apostle's earliest converts belonged to the 
imperial palace. — It was to the metropolis of 
cultivated Italy, it was to the polished " regions 
of Achaia," to the opulent and luxurious city of 
Corinth, in preference to the barbarous coun- 
tries of the uncivilised world, that some of his 
earliest Epistles were addressed. 

Natural religion must have shown man that 
he was a sinner, or we should not have heard of 
such fi-equent horrors of conscience, such inex- 
tinguishable remorse, as is discoverable in the 
expressions of many heathens. It even flattered 
him with an intimation that the wrath of the 
Deity might be averted ; this accounts for their 
numerous altars, sacrifices, and lustrations. But 
these were only vague hopes, indefinite notions 
floating on a sea of doubt and uncertainty. 
They had no foundation in the Divine promise; 
the penitent sinner had no assurance of the 
Divine forgiveness. The doctrine of salvation 
by the cross of Christ is so contrary to all 
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human conception, that it never could have 
come from man ; being so incredible to natural 
reason, ^^ that man/' says a fine writer, ^* stands 
in need of all his submission to make it an 
object of his &ith, though an infallible God has 
revealed it" 

But even natural religion was little under- 
stood by those who professed it ; it was full of 
obscurity till viewed by the clear light of the 
Gospel. Not only natural religion remained to 
be clearly comprehended, but reason itself re- 
mained to be carried to its highest pitch in the 
countries where Revelation is professed. Na- 
tural religion could not see itself by its own 
light; reason could not extricate itself from the 
labyrinth of error and ignorance in which false 
religion had involved the world. Grace has 
raised nature. Revelation has given a lift to 
reason, and taught her to despise the follies and 
corruptions which obscured her brightness. If 
nature is now delivered from darkness, it was 
the helping hand of Revelation which raised her 
from the rubbish in which she lay buried. 

Christianity has not only given us right con- 
ceptions of God, of his holiness, of tlie way in 
which he will be worshipped ; it has not only 
given us principles to promote our happiness 
here, and to ensure it hereafter; but it has 
really taught us, what a proud philosophy arro- 
gates to itself, the right use of reason. It has 
given us those principles of examining and 
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judging, by which we are enabled to determine 
on the absurdity of false religions. ^^ For to 
what else can it be ascribed," says the sagacious 
Bishop Sherlock, ^^that in every nation that 
names the name of Christ, even reason and 
nature see and condemn the follies, to which 
others are still, for want of the same help, held 
in subjection ? " 

Allowing, however, that Plato and Antoninus 
seemed to have been taught of Heaven, yet the 
object for which we contend is, that no provision 
was made for the vulgar. While a faint ray 
shone on the page of philosophy, the people 
were involved in darkness which might be felt. 
The million were left to live without knowledge, 
and to die without hope. For what knowledge 
or what hope would be acquired from the prepos- 
terous, though amusing, and, in many respects, 
elegant mythology which they might pick up in 
their poets, the belief of which seemed to be 
confined to the populace? 

But there was no common principle of hope 
or fear, of faith or practice, no motive of conso- 
lation, no bond of charity, no communion of 
everlasting interests, no reversionary equality 
between the wise and the ignorant, the master 
and the slave, the Greek and the Barbarian. 

A religion *was wanted, which should, be of 
general application. Christianity happily ac- 
commodated itself to the common exigence. 
It furnished an adequate supply to the univer-* 
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sal want Instead of perpetual but unexpiating 
sacrifices to appease imaginary deities, 

Gods guch as guilt makes welcome, 

it presents ^^ one oblation, once o£Pered, a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world." 
It presents one consistent scheme of morals 
growing out of one uniform system of doctrines ; 
one peiiect rule of practice depending on one 
principle of faith : it ofiers grace to direct the 
one, and to assist the other. It encircles the 
whole sphere of duty with the broad and 
golden zone of coalescing charity, stamped with 
the beautiful inscription, ^^A new Command- 
ment give I unto you, that you love one an- 
other." Christianity, instead of destroying the 
distinctions of rank, or breaking in on the regu- 
lations of society, by this universal precept 
furnishes new fences to its order, additional 
security to its repose, and fresh strength to its 
subordinations. 

The precept of doing to others as we would 
they should do unto us, is so clear and undeni- 
able a duty, that the light of nature had im^* 
pressed it upon many on whom the light of 
Revelation had never shone. A Roman em- 
peror caused it to be engraved on his plate* 
The first Incas of Peru taught it as one of 
their most indispensable rules ; but it received 
its highest sanction and fullest confirmation 
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from those Divine lips who stamped its import- 
ance in the Christian code by the broad declar- 
ation, This is the law and the prophets : thus 
establishing a legitimate and regulated self-love 
as the standard of our social conduct, as both 
the rule of charity and the law of equity. How 
lamentably do men depart from this obvious 
and intelligible principle, when they vindicate 
their un kindness or their injustice by making 
what others actually do to them their own mea- 
sure of retribution, instead of what they would 
that others should do ! 

Were this universal requisition uniformly 
observed, the whole frame of society would be 
cemented and consolidated into one indissolu- 
ble bond of universal brotherhood. This di- 
vinely enacted law is the seminal principle of 
justice, charity, patience, forbearance, in short, 
of all social virtue. That it does not produce 
these excellent effects, is not owing to any 
defect in the principle, but in our corrupt 
nature, which so reluctantly, so imperfectly 
obeys it. If it were conscientiously adopted, 
and substantially acted upon, received in its 
very spirit, and obeyed from the ground of the 
heart, human laws might be abrogated, courts 
of justice abolished, and treatises of morality 
burnt; war would be no longer an art, nor 
military tactics a science. We should suffer 
long and be kind, and so far from *^ seeking 
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that which is another's," we should " not even 
seek our own." 

But let not the soldier or the lawyer be 
alarmed. Their craft is in no danger. The 
world does not intend to act upon the divine 
principle which would injure their professions ; 
and till this only revolution which good men 
desire actually takes place, our fortunes will 
not be secure without the exertions of the one, 
nor our lives without the protection of the other. 

All the virtues have their appropriate place 
and rank in Scripture. They are introduced as 
individually beautiful, and as reciprocally con* 
nected, like the graces in the mythologic dance. 
But perhaps no Christian grace ever sat to the 
hand of a more consummate master than Cha- 
rity. Her incomparable painter. Saint Paul, 
has drawn her at full length, in all her fair 
proportions. Every attitude is full of grace ; 
every lineament of beauty. The whole deli- 
neation is perfect and* entire, wanting nothing. 

Who can look at this finished piece without 
blushing at his own want of likeness to it? 
Yet if this conscious dissimilitude induce a cor- 
dial desire of resemblance, the humiliation will 
be salutary. Perhaps a more frequent con- 
templation of this exquisite figure, accompanied 
with earnest endeavours for a growing resem- 
blance, would gradually lead us, not barely to 
admire the portrait, but would at length assimi- 
late us to the Divine Original. 
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CHAP. X. 



CHRISTIAN HOLINESS. 



Christianity, then, as we have attempted to 

show in the preceding chapter, exhibits no 

different standards of Goodness applicable to 

different stations or characters. No one can be 

allowed. to rest in a low degree, and plead his 

exemption for aiming no higher. No one can 

be secure in any state of piety below that state 

which would not have been enjoined on all, had 

not all been entitled to the means of attaining it 

Those who keep their pattern in their eye, 

though they may fail of the highest attainments, 

will not be satisfied with such as are low. The 

striking inferiority will excite compunction ; 

compunction will stimulate them to press on, 

which those never do, who, losing sight of their 

standard, are satisfied with the height they have 

reached. 

He 'is not likely to be the object of God's 

favour, who takes his determined stand on the 

very lowest step in the scale of perfection ; who 

does not even aspire above it ; whose aim seems 

to be, not so much to please God, as to escape 

punishment. Many, however, will doubtless 
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be accepted, though their progress has been 
small; their difficulties may have been great, 
their natural capacity Weak, their temptations 
strong, and their instruction defective. 

Revelation has not only famished injunctions, 
but motives to holiness ; not only motives, but 
examples and authorities. " Be ye therefore 
perfect " (according to your measure and degree), 
" as your Father which is in heaven is perfect." 
And what says the Old Testament ? It accords 
with the New — " Be ye holy, for I the Lord 
your God am holy." 

This was the injunction of God himself, not 
given exclusively to Moses, to the leader and 
legislator, or to a few distinguished officers, 
or to a selection of eminent teachers, but to an 
immense body of people, even to the whole 
assembled host of Israel ; to men of all ranks, 
professions, capacities, and characters; to the 
minister of religion, and to the uninstructed ; 
to enlightened rulers, and to feeble women. 
** God," says an excellent writer *, " had ante- 
cedently given to his people particular laws, 
suited to their several exigencies, and various 
conditions, but the command to be holy was a 
general (might he not have said a universal) 
law." 

" Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 
gods.? Who is like unto thee, glorious in 
holiness, fear&l in praises, doing wonders?" 

* Saurin. 
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This is, perhaps, the sublimest apostrophe of 
praise, rendered more striking by its interroga^ 
tory form, which the Scriptures have recorded. 
It makes a part of the first song of gratulation 
which is to be found in the treasury of sacred 
poetry. This epithet of holy is more fi-equently 
affixed to the name of God than any other. 
His mighty name is less often invoked than his 
holy name. To offend against tliis attribute is 
represented as more heinous than to oppose any 
other. It may be remarked, that the impiety 
of the Assyrian monarch is not described by his 
hostility against the great, the Almighty God, 
but it is made an aggravation of his crime that 
he had committed it against the Holy One of 
Ist^aeL 

When God condescended to give a pledge 
for the performance of his promise, he swears 
by his holiness^ as if it were the distinguishing 
quality which was more especially binding. It 
seems connected and interwoven with all the 
Divine perfections. Which of his excellencies 
can we contemplate as separated from this ? 
Is not his justice stamped with sanctity ? It is 
free from any tincture of vindictiveness, and is 
therefore a holy justice. His mercy has none 
of the partiality, or favouritism, or capricious 
fondness, of human kindness, but is a holy 
mercy. His holiness is not more the source of 
his mercies than of his punishments. If his 
holiness in his severities to us wanted a justifi- 
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cation, there cannot be at once a more substan- 
tial and more splendid illustration of it than the 
noble passage already quoted, for he is called 
'^ glorious in holiness " immediately after he had 
Tindicated the honour of his name, by the mira- 
culous destruction of the army of Pharaoh. 

Is it not, then, a necessary consequence grow- 
ing out of his own perfections, that " a righteous 
God loveth righteousness;" that he will of 
course require in his creatures a desire to imi- 
tate as well as to adore that attribute by which 
He himself loves to be distinguished ? We 
cannot, indeed, like God, be essentially holy. 
In an infinite being it is a substance, in a cre- 
ated being it is only an accident. God is the 
essence of holiness, but we can have no holiness, 
nor any other good thing, but what we derive 
from him. — It is his prerogative, but our pri- 
vilege. 

If Grod loves holiness because it is his image, 
he must consequently hate sin, because it defaces 
bis image. If he glorifies his own mercy and 
goodness in rewarding virtue, he no less vindi- 
cates the honour of his holiness in the punish- 
ment of vice. — A perfect God can no more 
approve of sin in his creatures than he can com- 
mit it himself. He may forgive sin on his own 
conditions, but there are no conditions on which 
he can be reconciled to it. The infinite good- 
ness of God may delight in the beneficial pur- 
poses to which his infinite wisdom has made the 
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sins of his creatures subservient, but ^in itself 
will always be abhorrent to his nature. His 
wbdom may turn it to a merciful end, but his 
indignation at the offence cannot be diminished. 
He loves man, fpr he cannot but love his own 
work; He bates sin, for that was man's own in- 
vention, and no part of the work which God had 
made. Even in the imperfect administration of 
human laws, impunity of crimes would be con- 
strued into approbation of them. * 

The law of holiness, then, is a law binding on 
all persons without distinction, not limited to 
the period, nor to the people to whom it was 
given. It reaches through the whole Jewish dis- 
pensation, and extends, with wider demands and 
higher sanctions, to every Christian, of every 
denomination, of every age, and every country. 

A ipore sublime motive Cannpt be assigned 
why we should be holy than because " the Lord 
our God is holy." Men of the world have no 
objection to the terms virtue, morality, integrity, 
rectitude, but they associate something over- 
acted, not to say hypocritical, with the term 
holiness, and neither use it in a good sense when 
applied to Qt)iers, nor ^ould wish to have it ap- 
plied to themselves, but make it over, with a 
little suspicion, and not a little, derision, to puri- 
tans and enthusiasts. 

This suspected epithet, however, is surely 

* See Cbamock on tbe Attribute^. 
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resened from everj injurious assoeiation, if we 
consider it as the chosen attribute of the Most 
High. We do not presume to tipplj the terms 
▼irtue, probity, morality, to Ood; but we ascribe 
holiness to him, because he first ascribed it to 
himself, as the aggregate and consummaticxi of 
all his perfections. 

Shall so imperfect a being as man, then, ridi- 
cule the application of this term to others, or be 
ashamed of it himself? There is a cause, indeed, 
which should make him ashamed of the appro- 
priati<m, that of not deserving it This com- 
prehensive appellation includes all the Christian 
graces, all the virtues in their just proportion, 
order, and harmony ; in all their bearings, rela** 
tions, and dependencies. And as in Ood glory 
and holiness are united, so the Apostle com- 
bines *^ sanctification and honour^ as the glory 
of man. 

Traces more or less of the holiness of God 
may be found in his works, to those who view 
them with the eye of faith: they are more 
plainly visible in his Providences; but it is in 
his word that we must chiefly look for the mani- 
fi^statiohs of his holiness. He is every where 
described as perfectly holy in himself, as a 
model to be imitated by his creatures, and though 
with an interval immeasurable, as * imitable by 
them* 

The gr^t doctrine of Redemption is insepar-^ 
ably connect^ with the doctrine of Sanctifica^ 
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tion. As an admirable writer has observed^ 
" if the blood of Christ reconcile us to the jus- 
tice of God, the spirit of Christ is to reconcile 
us to the holiness of God." When we are told, 
therefore, that Christ is made unto us ^^righteous- 
ness," we are in the same place taught that he 
is made unto us ^^ sanctification ;" that is, he is 
both justifier and sanctifier. In vain shall we 
deceive ourselves by resting on his sacrifice, 
while we neglect to imitate his example. 

The glorious spirits which surround the 
throne of God are not represented as singing 
hallelujahs to his omnipotence, nor even to his 
mercy, but to that attribute which, as with a 
glory, encircles all the rest. They perpetually 
cry. Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Hosts ; and 
it is observable, that the angels which adore 
him for his holiness are the ministers of his jus- 
tice. Those pure intelligences perceive, no 
doubt, that this union of attributes constitutes 
the Divine perfection. 

This infinitely blessed Being, then, to whom 
angels and archangels and all the hosts of hea- 
ven are continually ascribing holiness, has com- 
manded us to be holy. To be holy because 
God is holy, is both an argument and a com- 
mand. An argument founded on the perfec- 
tions of God, and a command to imitate him. 
This command is given to creatures fallen in- 
deed, but to whom God graciously promises 
strength for the imitation. If we do not endea- 
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Tour to imitate Him whom we worship, we do 
Dot worship him in sincerity. It is obvious 
that we see little of the infinite excellences of 
that Being to some faint resemblance of which we 
do not endeavour to aspire. If in God holiness 
implies an aggregate .of perfections, in man, ^ven 
in his low degree, it is an incorporation of the 
Christian graces. 

The holiness of God, indeed, is confined by no 
limitation ; ours is bounded, finite, imperfect. 
Yet let us be sedulous to extend our little 
sphere. Let our desires be large, though our 
capacities are contracted. Let our aims be lofty, 
though our attainments are low. Let us be soli- 
citous that no day pass without some augment>- 
ation of our holiness, some added height in our 
aspirations, some wider expansion in the com- 
pass of our virtues. Let us strive every day for 
some superiority to the preceding day, some- 
thing that shall distinctly mark the passing scene 
with progress ; something that shall inspire an 
humble hope that we are rather less unfit for 
heaven to-day than we were yesterday. The 
celebrated artist who has recorded that he passed 
no day without drawing a line, drew it not for 
repetition but for progress ; not to produce a 
given number of strokes, but to forward his 
work, to complete his design. The Christian, 
like the painter, does not draw his line at ran- 
dom, he has. a model to imitate, as well as an 
outline to fill. Every touch conforms him more 
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tOBkd mors io the great Original. He who has 
trahsfiised atost of die life of God into big aoal 
has copied it most laccessfully. 

^ To seek happiness/' says one of the Fathers, | 

^* is to desire Ood, and to find him is that hap- 
piness/' Our very happiness, therefore, is not 
^ur independent property ; it flows from that i 

eternal mind which is the source and sum of ' 

happiness. In vain we look for felicity in all 
around us. It can only be found in that origi- 
nal fonntain, whenoe w«, and all we are and 
have^ are derived. Where, then, is the imagi*- 
nary wise man of the school of Zeno ? What 
b the perfection of virtue supposed by Aristotle? 
lliey have no existence but in the Romance of , 

Philosophy. Happiness must be imperfect in 
an imperfect state* Religion, it is true, is initial 
happiness, and points to its perfection : but as 
the best men possess it but imperfectly, they 
eannot be perfectly happy. Nothing can confer 
oompleteness which is itself incomplete. ^ With 
Thee, O Lcnrd, is the fountain of life, and in Thy 
]ig|it only we shall see light.'' * 

Whatever ^all still remain wanting in our j 

attainments, and much will still rraiain, let this j 

last, greatest, highest consideration stimulate 
oar languid exertions, that God has negatively 
promised the beatific vision, the enjoyment of ^ 

his presence, to this attainment, by specifically 

* Sst Leightonon Hsppinesi. 
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proclaiming that without holiness no man shidl 
see his face. To know God is the rudiments of 
that eternal life which will hereafter be perfected 
by seeing him : as there is no stronger reason 
why we must not look for perfect -happiness in 
this life, than because there is no perfect holi- 
ness, so the nearer advances we make to the ona^ 
the grater progress we shall make towards die 
other ; we must cultivate here those tendencies 
and tempers which must be carried to perfection 
in a happier clime. But as holiness is the con-* 
comitant of happiness, so must it be its precur^ 
sor. As sin has destroyed our happiness, so sin 
must be destroyed before our happiness can be 
restored. Our nature must be renovated before 
our felicity can be established. This is accord- 
ing to the nature of things, as well as agreeable 
to the law and will of God. Let us, then, care^ 
fully look to the subduing in our inmost hearts 
all those dispositions that are unlike God, all 
those actions, thoughts, and tendencies that are 
contrary to God. 

Independently, therefore, of all the other mo- 
tives to holiness which religion suggests ; inde- 
pendently of the fear of punishment, independ" 
ently even of the hope of glory, let us be holy 
from this ennobling, elevating motive, because 
the Lord our God is holy. And when our 
virtue flags, let it be renovated by this impera- 
tive injunction, backed by this irresistible argu- 
ment The motive for imitation, and the Being 
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to be imitated, seem almost to identify us with 
infinity. It is a connection which endears, an 
assimilation which dignifies, a resemblance which 
elevates. The Apostle has added to the Pro- 
phet an assurance which makes the fulness and 
consummation of the promise, **that though 
we know not yet what we shall be, yet we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like him, 

for we shall see him as he is." 

In what a beautiful variety of glowing ex- 
pressions, and admiring strains, do the Scrip- 
ture worthies delight to represent God ; not 
only in relation to what he is to them, but to 
the supreme excellence of his own transcendent 
perfections 1 They expatiate, they amplify, they 
dwell with unwearied iteration on the adorable 
theme ; they ransack language, they exhaust all 
the expressions of praise and wonder and ad- 
miration, all the images of astonishment; they 
delight to laud and magnify his glorious name. 
They praise him, they bless him, they worship 
him, they glorify him, they give thanks to him 
for his great glory, saying, " Holy, holy, holy. 
Lord God of Hosts, heaven and earth are full 
of the majesty of thy glory." 

They glorify him relatively to themselves. — 
^* I will magnify Thee, O Lord, my strength — 
My help cometh of God — The Lord himself 
is the portion of my inheritance." At another 
time, soaring with a noble disinterestedness, 
and quite losing sight of self and all created 
glories, they adore him. for his own incommuni- 
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cable excellences. " Be thou elcalted, O God, 
in thine own strength." — "Oh, the depth of 
the riches both of the^wisdom and knowledge 
of God ! " Then bursting into a rapture of 
adoration, and burning with a more intense 
flame, they cluster his attributes — " To the 
King eternal, immortal, invisible, be honour 
and glory for ever and ever." One is lost in 
admiration of his wisdom — his ascription is 
" to the only *aoise God." Another in tri- 
umphant strains overflows with transport at 
the consideration of the attribute on which we 
have been descanting — " O Lord, who is like 
unto Thee ? there is none holy as the Lord." — 
" Sing praises unto the Lord, oh ye saints of 
his, and give thanks unto him for a remem** 
brance of his holiness." 

The Prophets and Apostles were not deterred 
from pouring out the overflowings of their fer- 
vent spirits, they were not restrained from cele- 
brating the perfections of their Creator, through 
the cold-hearted fear of being reckoned enthu- 
siasts. The saints of old were not prevented 
from breathing out their rapturous hosannas to 
the King of saints, through the coward dread 
of being branded as fanatical. The conceptions 
of their minds dilating with the view of the 
glorious constellation of the Divine attributes^ 
and the affections of their hearts warming with 
the thoughts that those attributes were all con- 
centrated in Mercy, — they display a sublime 
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obliyion of themselves, — they forget every 
thing but Ood. Their own wants dwincQe to 
a point. Their own concerns, nay the Universe 
itself, shrink into nothing. They seem ab- 
sorbed in the effulgence of Deity, lost in the 
radiant beams of infinite glory. 
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CHAP. XL 

ON TH£ COMPARATIVELY SMAIX FAULTS AN9 

YZRTUE& 

The ** Ushers of Men," as if exclusively bent 
on catching the greater sinners, often make the 
interstices of the moral net so wide, that it can- 
not retain those of more ordinary size, which 
every where abound. Their draught might be 
more abundant were not the meshes so large 
that the smaller sort, aided by their own lubri- 
city» escape the toils and slip through. Happy 
to find themselves not bulky enough to b^ 
entangled, they plunge back again into their na- 
tive element, enjoy their escape, and hope they 
may safely wait to grow bigger before they are 
in danger of being caught. 

It is of more importance than we are aware, 
or are willing to allow, that we take care dili- 
gently to practise the smaller virtues, avoid 
scrupulously the lesser sins, and bear patiently 
inferior trials ; for the sin g£ habitually yielding, 
or the grace of habitually resisting, in compara- 
tively small points, tends in no inconsiderable 
degree to produce that vigour or that debility 
of mind on which hangs victory or defeat 
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Conscience is moral sensation. It is the in- 
stantaneous perception of good and evil, the 
peremptory decision of the mind to adopt the 
one or avoid the other. Providence has fur- 
nished the body with senses, and ihe soul with 
conscience, as a tact by which to shrink from 
the approach of danger \ as a prompt feeling to 
supply the deductions of reasoning ; as a spon- 
taneous impulse to precede a train of reflections 
for which the suddenness and surprise of the 
attack allow no time. An enlightened con- 
science, if kept tenderly alive by a continual 
attention to its admonitions, would especially 
preserve us from those smaller sins, and stimu- 
late us to those inferior duties, which we are 
falsely apt to think are too insignificant to be 
brought to the bar of religion, too trivial to be 
weighed by the standard of Scripture. 

By cherishing this quick feeling of rectitude, 
light and sudden as the flash from heaven, and 
which is in fact the motion of the Spirit, we 
intuitively reject what is wrong before we have 
time to examine why it is wrong ; and seize on 
what is right before we have time to examine 
why it is right. Should we not, then, be careful 
how to extinguish this sacred spark ? Will any 
thing be more likely to extinguish it than to 
neglect its hourly mementos to perform its 
smaller duties, and to avoid the lesser faults, 
which, as they in a good measure make up the 
sum of human life, will naturally fix and deter- 
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mine our character, that creature of habits? 
Will not our neglect or observance of it incline 
or indispose us for those more important duties 
of which these smaller ones are connecting 
links ? 

The vices derive their existence from wild- 
ness, confusion, disorganisation. The discord 
of the passions is owing to their having different 
views, conflicting aims, and opposite ends. The 
rebellious vices have no common head ; each is 
all to itself. * They promote their own oper- 
ations by disturbing those of others, but in dis- 
turbing they do not destroy them. Though 
they are all of one family, they live on no 
friendly ^terms. Profligacy hates covetousness 
as much as if it were a virtue. The life of 
every sin is a life of conflict, which occasions 
the torment, but not the death of its opposite. 
Like the fabled brood of the serpent, the pas- 
sions spring up, armed against each other, but 
they fail to complete the resemblance, for they 
do not effect their mutual destruction. 

But without union the Christian graces could 
not be perfected, and the smaller virtues are the 
threads and filaments which gently but firmly 
tie them together. There is an attractive power 
in goodness which draws each part to the other. 
This concord of the virtues is derived from 
their having one common centre in which all 
meet. In vice there is a strong repulsion* 
Though bad men seek each other, they do not 
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love each other. Each seeks the other m order 
to promote his own purposes,' while he hates 
him by whom his purposes are promoted* 

The minuter qualities of the human charac^ 
ter are like the lower people in a country ; they 
are numerically, if not individually, important. 
If well r^^lated, diey become valuable from 
that very circumstance of number, which, under 
a negligent administration, renders them for- 
midable. The peace of the individual mind 
and of the whole nati<»i is materially affected 
by the discipline in which these inferior orders 
are maintained. Laxity and neglect in both 
cases are subversive of all good government 

But if we may be allowed ^^ to glance from 
earth to heaven,'' perhaps the beauty of the 
smaller virtues may be still better illustrated by 
that long and luminous track made up of minute 
and almost imperceptible stars, which, though se- 
parately too inconsiderable to engage attention, 
yet from their number and their confluence 
form that soh and shining stream of light every 
where discernible, and which always corre- 
sponds to the same fixed stars, as the smaller 
virtues do to their concomitant great ones.**— 
Without pursuing the metaphor to the classic 
fiction that the galaxy was the road through 
which the ancient heroes went to heaven, may 
we not venture to say that Christians will make 
their way thither more pleasant by the csdd- 
sbtent practice of the minuter virtues ? 
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Every Christian should consider Religion as 
a fort which he is called to defend. The mean- 
est soldier in the army, if he add patriotism to 
valour, will fight as earnestly as if the glory of 
the contest depended on his single arm. But 
he brings his watchfulness as well as his courage 
into action. He strenuously defends every pass 
be is appointed to guard, without enquiring 
whether it be great or smalL There is not any 
defect in religion or morals so tittle as to be of 
no consequence. Worldly things may be little 
because their aim and end may be little* Things 
are great or small, not according to their osten^ 
sible importance, but according to the magni- 
tude of their object, and the importance of their 
consequences. 

The acquisition of even the smallest virtue 
being, as has been before observed, an actual 
conquest over the c^posite vice, doubles our 
moral strength. The spiritual enemy has one 
subject less, and the conqueror one virtue more. 

By allowed negligence in small things, we 
are not aware how mucb we injure religion in 
the eye of the world. How can we expect 
people to believe that we are in earnest in great 
points, when they see that we cannot withstand 
a trivial temptation, against which resistance 
would have been comparatively easy? At a 
distance they hear with respect of our general 
characters. They become domesticated with us, 
and discover the sdme failings, littlenesses, and 
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bad tempers, which they have been accustomed 
to meet with in the most ordinary persqns. 

If Milton, in one of his letters to a learned 
foreigner who had visited him, could congra- 
tulate himself on the consciousness that in that 
visit he had been found equal to his reputation, 
and had supported in private conversation his 
high character as an author, shall not the Chris- 
tian be equally anxious to support the credit 
of his holy profession, by not betraying in fa- 
miliar life. any temper inconsistent with religion ? 

It is not difficult to attract respect on great 
occasions, where we are kept in order by 
knowing that the public eye is fixed upon us. 
It is easy to maintain a regard to our dignity 
in a ^^ Symposiac, or an academical dinner;'' 
but to labour to maintain it in the recesses of 
domestic privacy requires more watchfulness, 
and is no less the duty than it will be the ha- 
bitual practice of the consistent Christian. 

Our neglect of inferior duties is particularly 
injurious to the minds of our dependants and 
servants. If they see us " weak and infirm of 
purpose," peevish, irresolute, capricious, pas- 
sionate, or inconsistent, in our daily conduct, 
which comes under their immediate observation, 
and which comes also within their power of 
judging, they will not give us credit for those 
higher qualities which we may possess, and 
those superior duties which we may be more 
careful to fulfil. Neither their capacity nor 
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thek opporlumties may enable them to judge 
idf the orthodoxy of the head ; but there will be 
obvious and decisive proofs to the meanest ca- 
pacity of the state and temper of the heart. 
Our greater qualities will do them little good) 
while otir imdller bttt incessailt faults do them 
much injury. Seeing us so defective in the 
<ldily course of domestic conduct, though they 
will obey us because they are obliged to it, they 
will neither love nor esteem us enough to be 
influenced by our advice^ nor to be governed 
by our instructions, on those great points which 
every conscientious head of a &mily will be 
careful to inculcate on all about him. It de- 
mands no less circumspection to be a Christian, 
than to be <* a heroy to one's valet de ckambreJ^ 
In all that relaties to Gbd and to himself, the 
Christian kndws of no small faults. He con- 
siderjs all allowed and wilful sins^ whatever be 
their magnitude, as an offence against his Maker. 
Nothing that offends him can be insignificant; 
Nothing that contributes to fasten on ourselves 
a wrong habit can be trifling. Faults which 
y^e are accustomed to consider as small are' re- 
peated without compunction. The habit of 
Committing them is confirmed by the repetition* 
Frequency tenders us at first indifferent^ thed 
insiensible. The hopelessness attending long*- 
indulged ei)stomS generates carelessness^ till for 
\^nt of exercise the power of resistance is first 
weakened, then destroyed. 
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But there is a still more serious point of view 
in which the subject may be considered. Do 
small faults continually repeated always retain 
their original diminutiveness ? Is any axiom 
more established than that all evil is of a pro- 
gressive nature? Is a bad temper, which is 
never repressed, no worse after years of indul- 
gence, than when we first gave the reins to it? 
Does that which we first allowed ourselves under 
the name of harmless levity on serious subjects 
never proceed to profaneness ? Does what was 
once admired as proper spirit never grow into 
pride, never swell into insolence? Does the 
habit of incorrect narrative, or loose talking^ 
or allowed hyperbole, never lead to falsehood, 
never settle in deceit ? Before we positively der 
termine that small faults are innocent, wc must 
undertake to prove that they shall never out- 
grow their primitive dimensions ; we must as* 
certain that the infant shall never become a 
giant 

Procrastination is reckoned among the most 
venial of our &ults, and sits so lightly on our 
minds, that we scarcely apologise for it. But 
who can assure us that had not the assistance 
we had resolved to give to one fi*iend under 
distress, or thie advice to another under tempt- 
ation, to-day, been delayed, and from mere sloth 
and indolence been put off till to-morrow, it 
might not have preserved the fortunes of the 
one, or saved the soul of the other ? 
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It is not enough that we perform dotiesy we 
must perform them at the right time. 

We must do the duty of every day in its own 
season. Every day has its own imperious du* 
ties ; we must not depend upon to-day for ful- 
filling those which we neglected yesterday^ for 
to-day might not have been granted us. To- 
morrow will be equally peremptory in its de- 
mands ; and the succeeding day, if we live to 
see it, will be ready with its proper claims. 

IndecisioHy though it is not so often caused by 
reflection as by the want of it, yet may be as 
mischievous, for if we spend too much time in 
balancing probabilities, the period for action is 
lost. While we are ruminating on difficulties 
which may never occur, reconciling differences 
which, perhaps, do not exist, and poising in op- 
posite scales things of nearly the same weighs 
the opportunity is lost of producing that good^* 
which a firm and manly decision would have 
effected. 

Idleness^ though itself the most unperforming 
of all the vices, is, however, the pass through 
which they all enter, the stage on which they 
all act Though supremely passive itself, it 
lends a willing hand to all evil, practical as well 
as speculative. It is the abettor of every sin, 
whoever commits it, the receiver of all booty, . 
whoever is the thief. If it does nothing itseli^ 
it connives at all the mischief that is done by 
.others. 
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Vanity is exceedingly misplaced when ranked^ 
as she comiaDnly is, in the catalogue o£ sinaU 
fruits* It k under her character of harmkss- 
iiess that she does all her mischief. She is, in- 
deed) often found in the society of great virtues. 
She does not follow in the trsun, but mixes 
herself with the company, and by mixing mars 
Hi The use our spiritual enemy makes of her 
is a master-stroke. When he cannot prevent 
us from doing right actions, he can accomplish 
his purpose almost as well *^ by making us vain 
q£ them«" When he cannot deprive the public 
of our benevolence, he can defeat the efifect to 
ourselves by poisoning the principle. When he 
eaiinot rOb others of the good e£fect of the deed, 
he can gain bis point by robbing the doer of his 
jreward. 

Peevishness is another of the minor miseries. 
Humna life, though sufficiently unhappy, cannot 
eontrive to furnish misfortunes so often as the 
passionate and the peevish can supply impatience. 
To codimit our reason and temper to the mercy 
of evelry acquaintance^ and of every servant, is 
not making the wisest use of them. If we re- 
coH^t that violence and peevishness are the 
(KNnmOn resource of those whose knowledge is 
small, and whose arguments are weak, our very 
pride mi^ht lead us to subdue our passion, if we 
had not a better principle to which to resort. 

Anger is the common reftige of insignificance. 
People who feel their character to be slight, 
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hope to ffve, it weight by inflation. Bat the 
blown bladder at its fullest distension is still 
empty* Sluggish characters^ above all) have no 
right to be passionate. They should be con** 
tented with tibeir own congenial &ults< Dul- 
ness, however, has its impetuosities and its 
fluctuations as well as genius^ It is on the 
coast of heavy Boeotia that the Euripus exhibits 
its unparalleled restlessness and agitation. 

Trifling is ranked among the venial faults. 
Btit \i time be one grand talent given us m 
order to our securing eternal life; if we trifle 
away that time so as to loise that eternal lif^ on 
which by not trifling we might have laid hold, 
then will it answer the end of sin. A life 
devoted to trifles not only takes awaythe inclin- 
ation, but the capacity for higher pursuits. The 
truths of Christianity have scarcely more influ- 
ence on a frivolous than on a profligate character. 
If the mind be so absorbed, not merely with 
what is vicious, but with what is useless, as to 
be thoroughly disinclined to the activities of a 
life of piety, it matters little what the cause 
is which so disinclines it. If these habits cannot 
be accused of great moral evil, yet it argues a 
low state of mind, that a being who has an 
eternity at stake can abandon itself to trivial 
pursuits. If the great concern of life cannot be 
secured without habituar watchfulness, haw is it 
to be secured by habitual carelessness ? It will 
afibrd little comfort to the trifler when at the 

N 3 
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last reckoning he gives in his long negative 
catalogue that the more ostensible offender was 
worse employed. The trlfier will not be weigh- 
ed in the scale with the profligate, but in the 
balance of the sanctuary. 

Some men make for themselves a sort of code 
of the lesser morals, of which they settle both 
the laws and the chronology. They fix ^* the 
climactericks of the mind*;" determine at what 
period such a vice may be adopted without dis- 
credit, at what age one bad habit may give way 
to another more in character. Having settled 
it as a matter of course, that to a certain age 
certain faults are natural, they proceed to act as 
if they thought them necessary. 

But let us not practise on ourselves the gross, 
imposition to believe that any failing, much less 
any vice, is necessarily appended to any state or 
any age, or that it is irresistible at any. We 
may accustom ourselves to talk of vanity and 
extravagance as belonging to the young, and of 
avarice and peevishness to the old, till the next 
step will be that we shall think ourselves justi- 
fied in adopting them. Whoever is eager to 
find excuses for vice and folly, will feel his own 
backwardness to practise them much diminished. 
It is only to make out an imaginary necessity, 
and then we easily fall into the necessity we 
have imagined. Providence has established no 

* Dr. Johnson. 
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such association. There is, it is true, more 
danger of certain faults under certain circum- 
stances ; and some temptations are stronger at 
some periods, but it is a proof that they are not 
irresistible, because all do not fall into them. 
The evil is in ourselves, who mitigate the dis- 
credit by the supposed necessity. The predic- 
tion, like the dream of the astrologer, creates 
the event instead of foretelling it. But there is 
no supposition can be made of a bad case which 
will justify the making it our own; nor will 
general positions ever serve for individual apo- 
logies. — Who has not known persons who, 
thougfi they retain the sound health and vigour 
of active life, sink prematurely into sloth and 
inactivity, solely on the ground that these dis- 
positions are fancied to be unavoidably incident 
to advancing years ? They demand the indul- 
gence before they feel the infirmity. Indolence 
dius forges a dismission from duty before the 
discharge is issued out by Providence. — No. 
Let us endeavour to meet tihe evils of the several 
conditions and periods of life with submission, 
but it is an offence to their Divine Dispenser to 
forestall them. 

But we have still a saving clause for ourselves, 
whether the evil be of a greater or minor mag- 
nitude. If the fault be great, we lament the 
inability to resist it ; if small, we deny the im- 
portance of so doing ; we plead that we cannot 
withstand a great temptation, and that a smaQ 

N 4t 
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one is not worth withstanding. But if the 
temptation or the &ult be great, we should 
resist it on account of that very magnitude ; if 
small, the giving it up can cost but little ; and 
the conscientious habit of conquering the less 
will confer considerable strenglii towards sub- 
duing the greater. 

There is, again, a sort of splendid character, 
which, winding itself up occasionally to certain 
shining actions, thinks itself ftilly justified in 
t|reaking loose froip the shackles of restraint in 
smaller things ; it makes no scruple to indem- 
nify itself for these popular deeds by indulgences 
which, though allowed, are far from innocent. 
It thus secures to itself praise and popularity by 
what is sure to gain it, and immunity from cen- 
sure in indulging the favourite fault, practically 
exclaiming, ^^ Is it not a little one ? " 

Vanity is at the bpttom of almost all, may we 
not say, of all pur sins ? We think more of 
sjgpalising than of saving ourselves. We over- 
look the hourly occasions whiph occur of serv- 
ing, of obliging, of comforting those around us, 
while we sometimes not unwillingly perform an 
act of notorious generosity. Thp habit, how- 
ever, in the former case, better indicates the 
disposition and bent of the mind than the 
solitary act of splendour. The Apostle does 
not say, whatsoever great things ye do, but 
"whatsoever things ye do, do^ aU to the glory 
of God." Ap^^oQs are less \feighed by their 
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bulk than their motive. Virtues are less mea- 
sured by their splendour than their principle. 
The racer proceeds in his course more effect- 
usHy by a steady unshickened pace, than by 
starts of violent but unequal exertion. 

That ^eat abstract of moral law, of which 
we have elsewhere spoken ^, that rule of the 
highest court of appeal, set up in his own bosom, 
to which every man can always resort» ^^all 
things that ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye also unto them " — this law, if &ith- 
fuUy obeyed, operating as an infallible remedy 
for all the disorders of self4ove, would, by 
throwing its partialities into the right scale, 
establish the exercbe of all the smaller virtues. 
Its strict observance would not only put a stop 
to all injustice but to all unkindness ; not only 
to oppressive acts, but to unfeeling language. 
Even haughty looks and supercilious gestures 
would be banished from the face of society, did 
we ask ourselves how we should like to receive 
that we are not ashamed to give. Till we thus 
morally transmute place, person, and circum«« 
stance with those of our brother, we shall never 
treat him with the tenderness this gracious law 
enjoins. 

Small virtues and small offences are only so 
by comparison. To treat a fellow-creature 
with harsh language, is not, indeed, a crime 

• Chap. IX. 
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like robbing him of his estate, or destroying' 
bis reputation. They are, however, all the 
offspring of the same family. They are the 
same in quality though not in degree. All 
flow, though in streams of different breadth, 
irom the same fountain ; all are indications of 
a departure from that principle which is in- 
cluded in the law of love. Th^ consequences 
they involve are not less certun, though they 
are less important. 

The reason why what are called religious 
people often differ so little from others in small 
trials is, that, instead of bringing religion to 
their aid in their inferior vexations, they either 
leave the disturbance to prey upon their minds, 
or apply to false reliefs for its removal. Those 
who are rendered unhappy by frivolous trou- 
bles, seek comfort in frivolous enjoyments. But 
we should apply the same remedy to ordinary 
trials as to great ones ; for as small disquietudes 
spring from the same cause as great trials, 
namely, the uncertain and imperfect condition 
of human life, so they require the same remedy. 
Meeting common cares with a right spirit 
would impart a smoothness to the temper, a 
spirit of cheerfulness to the heart, which would 
mightily break the force of heavier trials. 

You apply to the power of religion in great 
evils. Why does it not occur to you to apply 
to it in the less ? Is it that you think the in- 
strument greater than the occasion demands? 
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It is not too great if the lesser one will 
not produce the efiect, or if it produce it 
in the wrong way; for there is such a thmg 
as putting an evil out of sight without cur- 
ing it. You would apply to religion on the 
loss of your child — apply to it on the loss of 
your temper. Throw in this wholesome tree 
to sweeten the bitter waters. As no calamity 
is too great for the power of Christianity to 
mitigate, so none is too small to experience its 
beneficial results. Our behaviour under the 
ordinary accidents of life forms a characteristic 
distinction between different classes of Chris- 
tians. The least advanced resort to Religion 
on great occasions, the deeper proficient resorts 
to it on all. What makes it appear of so little 
comparative value is, that the medicine pre- 
pared by the great Physician is thrown by 
instead of beiog taken. The patient thinks not 
of it but in extreme cases. A remedy, however 
potent, not applied, can produce no effect. 
But he who has adopted one fixed principle 
for the government of his life, will try to keep 
it in perpetual exercise. An acquaintance with 
the nature of human evils, and of their remedy,- 
would check that spirit of complaint which so 
much abounds, and which often makes so little 
difference between persons professing religion 
and those who profess it not. 

If the duties in question are not great, they 
become important by the constant demand that 
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is made for them. They have been caUed ** the 
small coin of human life/' and on their perpetual 
and unobstructed circulation depends much of 
the comforts as well as convenience of its trans- 
actions. They make up in frequency what they 
want in magnitude. How few of us are called 
tp carry the doctrines of Christianity into dis- 
tant lands I — but which of us is not called 
every day to adorn those doctrines, by gentle- 
ness in our own carriage by kindness and for- 
bearance to all about us? 

In performing the unostensible duties, there 
is no incentive from vanity. No love of fame 
inspires that virtue of which fame will never 
hear. There can be but one motive, and that 
the purest, for the exercise of virtues, the re- 
port of which will never reach beyond the little 
circle whose happiness they promote. They 
do not fill the world with our renown, but they 
fill our own family with comfort ; and if they 
have the love of God for their principle, they 
will have his favour for their reward. 

In this enumeration of &ults, we include not 
sins of infirmity, inadvertency, and surprise, to 
which even the most sincere Christians are but 
too liable. What are here adverted to are 
allowed, habifual, and unresisted faults: habi- 
tual because unresisted^ and allowed from the 
notion that they are too inconsiderable to call 
for resistance. Faults into which we are 
betrayed through surprise and inadvertency. 
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though that is no reason for committing them, 
may not be without their uses ; they renew the 
itolutary conviction of our sinful nature, make 
ud little in our own eyes, increase our sense of 
dependence, promote watchfulness, deepen hu- 
mility, and quicken repentance. 

We must, however, be careful not to en- 
tangle the conscience or embarrass the spirit 
by groundless apprehensions* We have a 
merciful Father, not a hard master to deal 
with. We must not harass our minds with a 
suspicious dread as if by a needless rigour the 
Almighty were laying snares to entr^ us, nor 
be terrified with imaginary fears as if he were 
on tlie watch to punish every casual error. -^ 
To be immutable and impeccable belongs not 
to humanity. He who made us best knows of 
what we are made. — Our compassionate High 
Priest will bear with much infirmityj will par- 
don much involuntary weakness. 

But knowing, as every man must know who 
looks into his own heart, the difficulties he has 
from the intervention of his evil tempers, 
in serving Ood faithfully, and still however 
earnestly desirous to serve him, is it not to 
be lamented that he is not more solicitous to 
remove his hinderances by trying td avoid 
those inferior sins, and resisting those minor 
temptations, and practising those smaller vir- 
tueSf the neglect of which obstructs his waj^, 
and keeps him back in the performance Of 
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higher duties ? Instead of little renunciationa 
being grievous, and petty seU^eniab a bard* 
ship, they in reality soften grievances, diminish 
hardships. They are the private drill which 
trains for public service. 

If, as we have repeatedly remarked, the 
principle is the test of the action, we are hourly 
furnished with occasions of showing our pietj 
by the spirit in which the quiet unnoticed 
actions of life are performed. The sacrifice^ 
may be too little to be observed, except by 
him to whom they are offered. But small 
solicitudes, and demonstrations of attachment, 
scarcely perceptible to any eye but his for 
whom they are made, bear the true character 
of love to God, as they are the infallible marks 
of affection to our fellow-creatures. 

By enjoining small duties, the spirit of which 
is every where implied in the Gospel, God, as 
it were, seems contriving to render the great 
ones easy to us. He makes the light yoke of 
Christ still lighter, not by abridging duty, but 
by increasing its facility through its familiarity. 
These little habits at once indicate the senti- 
ment of the soul and improve it 

It is an awfiil consideration, and one which 
every Christian should bring home to his own 
bosom, whether small faults, wilfully persisted 
in, may not in time not only dim the light of 
conscience, but extinguish the spirit of grac^ 
whether the power of resistance against great 
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sins may not be finally withdrawn as a just 
punishment for having neglected to exert it 
against small ones. 

Let us endeavour to maintain in our minds 
the awful impression that perhaps among the 
first objects which may meet our eyes when we 
open them on the eternal world, may be that 
tremendous book, in which, together with our 
great and actual sins, may be recorded, in no 
less prominent characters, the ample page of 
omissions, of n^lected opportunities, and even 
of firuitless good intentions, of which indolence^ 
indecision, thoughtlessness, vanity, triflings and 
procrastination, concurred to frustrate the exe* 
cudon. 
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SELF-EXAMINATION. 



In this age of general enqtiiry^ every kind 
of ignorance is esteemed dishonourable. In 
almost every sort of knowledge there is a com- 
petition for superiority. Intellectual attiliDnients 
Are never to be undervalued. Learning is the 
best human thing. All knowledge is excellent 
as &r as it goes, and as long as it lasts. But 
how short is the period before *^ tongues shall 
cease, and knowledge shall vanish away ! " 

Shall we, then, esteem it dishonourable to be 
ignorant in any thing which relates to life and 
literature, to taste and science, and not feel 
ashamed to live in ignorance of our own hearts? 

To have a flourishing estate and a mind 
in disorder; to keep exact accounts with our 
steward, and no reckoning with our Maker; 
to have an accurate knowledge of loss or gain 
in our business, and to remain utterly ignorant 
whether our spiritual concerns are improving 
or declining ; to be cautious in ascertaining at 
the end of every year how much we have in- 
creased or diminished our fortune, and to be 
careless whether we have incurred profit or 
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loss in faith* and holiness, is making a wretched 
estimate of the comparative value of things. 
To bestow our attention on objects in direct 
opposition to their importance, is surely no 
proof that our learning has improved our 
judgment. 

That deep thinker and acute reasoner, Dr. 
Barrow, has remarked, that " it is a peculiar 
excellency of human nature, and which distin- 
guishes man from the inferior creatures more 
than bare reason itself, that he Can reflect upon 
all that is done within him, can discern the ten- 
dencies of his soul, and is acquainted with his 
own purposes." 

This distinguishing faculty of self-inspection 
would not have been conferred on man, if it 
had not been intended that it should be in 
habitual operation. It is surely, as we before 
observed, as much a common law of prudence 
to look well to our spiritual as to our worldly 
possessions. We have appetites to control, 
imaginations to restrain, tempers to regulate, 
passions to subdue ; and how can this internal 
work be effected, how can our thoughts be 
kept within due bounds, how can a proper 
bias be given to the affections, how can " the 
little state of man" be preserved from continual 
insurrection, how can this restraining power be 
maintained, if this capacity of discerning, if this 
faculty of inspecting, be not kept in regular 
exercise? Without constant discipline, ima- 

VOL. VIII. o 
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gination will become an outlaw, conscience an 
attainted rebel. 

This inward eye, this power of introversion, 
is given us for a continual watch upon the soul. 
On an unremitted vigilance over its interior 
motions, those fruitful seeds of action, those 
prolific principles of vice and virtue, will de- 
pend both the formation and the growth of our 
moral and religious character. A superficial 
glance is not enough for a thing so deep, an 
unsteady view will not suffice for a thing so 
wavering, nor a casual look for a thing so 
deceitful as the human heart. A partial in- 
spection on any one side will not be enough for 
an object which miist be observed under a 
variety of aspects, because it is always shifting 
its position, always changing its appearances. 

We should examine not only our conduct 
but our opinions ; not only our faults but our 
prejudices, not only our propensities but our 
judgments. Our actions themselves will be 
obvious enough; it is our intentions which 
require the scrutiny. These we should follow 
up to their remotest springs, scrutinise to their 
deepest recesses, trace through their most per- 
plexing windings. And lest we should in our 
pursuit wander in uncertainty and blindness, 
let us make use of that guiding clue which 
the Almighty has furnished by his word, and 
by his Spirit, for conducting us through the 
intricacies of this labyrinth. " What I know 
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not, teach thou me," should be our constant 
petition in all our researches. 

Did we turn our thoughts inward, it would 
abate much of the self-complacency with which 
we swallow the flattery of others. Flattery 
hurts not him who flatters not himself. If we 
examined our motives keenly, we should fre- 
quently blush at the praises our actions receive. 
Let us, then, conscientiously enquire not only 
what we do, but whence and why we do it, 
from what motive and to what end. 

Self-inspection is the only means to preserve 
us from self-conceit. We could not surely so 
very extravagantly value a being whom we our- 
selves should not only see, but feel to be so 
full of faults. Self-acquaintance wijl give us a 
far more deep and intimate knowledge of our own 
errors than we can possibly have, with all the 
inquisitiveness of an idle curiosity, of the errors 
of others. We are eager enough to blame 
them without knowing their motives. We are 
no less eager to vindicate ourselves, though we 
cannot be entirely ignorant of our own. Thus 
two virtues will be acquired by the same act, 
humility and candour ; an impartial review of 
our own infirmities being the likeliest way to 
make us tender and compassionate to those of 
others. 

Nor shall we be so liable to over-rate our 
own judgment when we perceive that it often 
forms such false estimates, is so captivated with 

o 'Z 
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trifles, so elated iritfa petty successes, so dqected 
with little disappointments. When we hear 
others commend our charity, which we know is 
so cold ; when others extol our piety, which we 
feel to be so dead; when they applaud the 
energies of our faith, which we must know to 
be so faint and feeble ; we cannot possibly be so 
intoxicated with the applauses which never 
would have been given, had the applauder 
known us as we know, or ought to know our- 
selves. If we contradict him, it may be only to 
draw on ourselves the imputation of a fre$h 
virtue, humility, which perhaps we as little 
deserve to have ascribed to us as that which we 
have been renouncing. If we kept a sharp 
look-out, we should not be proud of praises 
which cannot apply to us, but should rather 
grieve at the involuntary fraud of imposing on 
others, by tacitly accepting a character to which 
we have so little real pretension. To be de^. 
lighted at finding that people think so much 
better of us than we are conscious of deserving, 
is in effect to rejoice in the success of our own 
deceit. 

We shall also become more patient, more 
forbearing and forgiving, shall better endure the 
harsh judgment of others respecting us, when * 

we perceive that their opinion of us nearly 
coincides with our own real though unacknow- 
ledged sentiments. There is much less injury 
incurred by others thinking too ill of us, thap 
in our thinking too ill of ourselves. 
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It is evident, then, that to live at random isl 
not the life of a rational, much less of ati im- 
mortal, least of all, of an accountable being. 
To pray occasionally, without a deliberate 
course of prayer ; to be generous without pro- 
portioning our means to our expenditure ; to be 
liberal without a plan, and charitable without a 
principle ; to let the mind float on the current 
of public opinion, lie at the mercy of events, for 
the probable occurrence of which we have mad^ 
no provision ; to be every hour liable to death 
without any habitual preparation for it; to 
carry within us a principle which we beiive will 
exist through ^11 the countless ages of eternity, 
and yet to make little enquiry whether that 
eternity is likely to be happy or miserable ; — all 
this is an inconsiderateness which, if adopted in 
the ordinary concerns of life, would bid fair to 
ruin a man's reputation for common stense ; yet 
of this infatuation he who lives without self- 
examination is absolutely guilty. 

Nothing more plainly shows us what weak, 
vacillating creatures we are, than the difficulty 
we find in fixing ourselves down to the Very 
delf-scrutiny we had deliberately resolved on. 
Like the worthless Roman Emperor, we retire 
to our closet under the appearance of serious 
occupation, but might now and then be sur- 
prised, if not in catching flies, yet in pursuits 
nearly as contemptible. Some trifle, which we 
should be asbam^ to dwell upon at any tim^ 

o S 
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intrudes itself on the moments dedicated to 
serious thought; recollection is interrupted; the 
whole chain of reflection is broken, so that the 
scattered links cannot again be united. And so 
inconsistent are we that we are sometimes not 
sorry to have a plausible pretence for interrupt- 
ing the very employment in which we had just 
before made it a duty to engage. For want of 
this home-acquaintance, we remain in utter 
ignorance of our inability to meet even the 
ordinary trials of life with cheerfulness ; indeed 
by this neglect we confirm that inability. 

Nursed in the lap of luxury, we have perhaps 
an indefinite notion that we have but a loose 
hold on the things of this world, and of the 
world itself. — But let some accident take away, 
not the world, but some trifle on which we 
thought we set no value while we possessed it, 
and we find to our astonishment that we hold, 
not the world only but even this trivial posses- 
sion with a pretty tight grasp. Such detections 
of our self-ignorance, if they do not serve to 
wean, ought at least to humble us. 

There is a spurious sort of self-examination 
which, does not serve to enlighten but to blind. 
A person who has left off some notorious vice, 
who has softened some shades of a glaring sin, 
or substituted some outward forms in the place 
of open irreligion, looks on his change of cha- 
racter with pleasure. He compares himself 
with what he was, and views the alteration with 
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self-complacency. He deceives himself by tak- 
ing his standard from his former conduct, or 
from the character of still worse men, instead of 
taking it from the unerring rule of Scripture. 
He looks rather at the discredit than the sinful- 
ness of his former life, and being more ashamed 
of what is disreputable than grieved at what is 
vicious, he is, in this state of shallow reform- 
ation, more in danger in proportion as he is 
more in credit. . He is not aware that it is not 
having a fault or two less will carry him to 
heaven, while his heart is still glued to the 
world, and estranged from God. 

If we ever look into our hearts at all, we are 
naturally most inclined to it when we think we 
have been acting right. Here inspection grati- 
fies self-love. We have no great difficulty in 
directing our attention to an object when that 
object presents us with pleasing images. But it 
is a painful effort to compel the mind to turn in 
on itself, when the view only presents subjects 
for regret and remorse. This painful duty, 
however, must be performed, and will be more 
salutary in proportion as it is less pleasant. — 
Let us establish it into a habit to ruminate on 
our faults. With the recollection of our vir- 
tues we need not feed our vanity. They will, 
if that vanity does not obliterate them, be re- 
corded elsewhere. 

We are also most disposed to look at those 
parts of our character which will best bear it, 

o 4 
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and which) consequently, least need it ; at those 
parts which afford most self-gratiilation. If a 
covetous man, for instance, examines himself^ 
instead of turning his attention to the peccant 
part, he applies the probe where he knows it 
will not go very deep ; he turns from his avarice 
to that sobriety of which his very avarice is per- 
haps the source. Another, who is the slave of 
passion, fondly rests upon some act of genero- 
sity, which he considers as a fair commutation 
for some favourite vice, that would cost him 
more to renounce than he is willing to part with. 
We are all too much disposed to dwell on that 
smiling side of the prospect which pleases and 
deceives us, and to shut our eyes upon that part 
which we do not choose to see, because we are 
resolved not to quit. Self-love always holds a 
screen between the superficial self-examiner and 
his faults* The nominal Christian wraps him- 
self up in forms which he makes himself believe 
are religion. He exults in what he does, over- 
looks what he ought to do, nor ever suspects 
that what is done at all can be done amiss. 

As we are so indolent that we seldom examine 
a truth on more than one side, so we generally 
take care that it shall be that side which shall 
confirm some old prejudices. While we will 
not take pains to correct those prejudices and to 
rectify our judgment, lest it should oblige us to 
discard a favourite opinion, we are yet as eager 
to judge, and as forward to decide, a$ if we 
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were fully possessed of the grounds on which a 
sound judgment may be made, and a just deci-^ 
sion formed. 

We should watch ourselves whether we ob- 
serve a simple rule of truth and justice, as well 
in our conversation as in our ordinary transac- 
tions ; whether we are exact in our measures of 
commendation and censure ; whether we do not 
bestow extravagant praise where simple appro- 
bation alone is due; whether we do not with- 
hold commendation, where, if given, it would 
support modesty and encourage merit ; whether 
what deserves only a slight censure as impru* 
dent, we do not reprobate as immoral ; whether 
we do not sometimes affect to over-rate ordinary 
merit, in the hope of securing to ourselves the 
reputation of candour, that we may on other 
occasions, with less suspicion, depreciate estab- 
lished excellence. We extol the first, because 
we fancy that it • can come into no competition 
with us, and we derogate from the last, because 
it obviously eclipses us. 

Let us ask ourselves if we are conscien- 
tiously upright in our estimation of benefits; 
whether when we have a favour to ask we do 
not depreciate its value, when we have one to 
grant we do not aggravate it ? 

It is only by scrutinising the heart that we 
can know it. It is only by knowing the heart 
that we can reform the life. Any careless 
observer, indeed^ when his watch goes wrong, 
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may see that it does so by casting an eye on the 
dial-plate ; but it is only the artist who takes it 
to pieces and examines every spring and every 
wheel separately, who by ascertaining the pre- 
cise causes of the irregularity can set the ma- 
chine right, and restore the obstructed move- 
ments. 

The illusions of intellectual vision would be 
materially corrected by a close habit of cultivat- 
ing an acquaintance with our hearts. We fill 
much too large a space in our own imaginations; 
we fancy we take up more room in the world 
than Providence assigns to an individual who has 
to divide his allotment with so many millions, 
who are all of equal importance in their own 
eyes ; and who, like us, are elbowing others to 
make room for themselves. Just as in the 
natural world, where every particle of matter 
would stretch itself and move out of its place, if 
it were not kept in order by surrounding parti- 
cles : the pressure of other parts reduces this to 
remain in a confinement from which it would 
escape, if it were not thus pressed and acted' 
upon on all sides. The conscientious practice 
we have been recommending would greatly 
assist in reducing us to our proper dimensions, 
and in limiting us to our proper place. We 
should be astonished if we could see our real 
diminutiveness, and the speck we actually oc- 
cupy. When shall we learn from our own 
leelings of how much consequence every man is 
to himself? 
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Nor must the examination be occasional but 
regular. Let us not run into long arrears, but 
settle our accounts frequently. Little articles 
will run up to a large amount, if they are not 
cleared oiF. Even our innocent days, as we 
may choose to call them, will not have passed 
without furnishing their contingent. Our dead- 
ness in devotion — our eagerness for human 
applause — our care to conceal our faults rather 
than to correct them — our negligent perform- 
ance of some relative duty — our imprudence in 
conversation, especially at table — our inconsi- 
deration — our driving to the very edge of 
permitted indulgences ; — let us keep these, let 
us keep all our numerous items in small sums. 
Let us examine them while the particulars are 
fresh in our memory, otherwise, however we 
may flatter ourselves that lesser evils will be 
swallowed up by the greater, we may find, when 
we come to settle the grand account, that they 
will not be the less remembered for not having 
been recorded. 

And let it be one subject of our frequent 
enquiry, whether since we last scrutinised our 
hearts, our secular affairs, or our eternal con- 
cerns, have had the predominance there. We 
do not mean which of them has occupied most 
of our time, the larger portion of which must, 
necessarily, to the generality, be absorbed in the 
cares of the present life; but on which our 
affections have been most bent; and especially 
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how we hare conducted ourselved when there 
has arisen a competition between the interests of 
both. 

That general burst of sins which so frequently 
rushes in on the consciences of the dying, would 
be much moderated by previous habitual self- 
examination. It will not do to repent in the 
lump. The sorrow must be as circumstantial 
as the sin. Indefinite repentance is no repent- 
ance. And it is one grand use of seli^nquiry, 
to remind us that all unforsakcn sins are unre- 
pented sins. 

To a Christian there is this substantial com- 
fort attending a minute self-examination, that 
when he finds fewer sins to be noted and more 
victories over temptation to have been ob- 
tained, he has a solid evidence of his advance*- 
ment, which well repays his trouble. 

The faithful searcher into his owii heart, that 
"chamber of imagery,'* feels himself in the 
situation of the Prophet * who being conducted 
in vision from one idol to another, the Spirit, 
at sight of each, repeatedly exclaims, " Here is 
another abomination ! " The Prophet being 
commanded to dig deeper, the further he pene^ 
trated, the more evils he found, while the Spirit 
continued to cry out, " I will show thee yet 
more abominations." 

Self^exammation, by detecting self-love, self* 

• Exekiel. 
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denial by weakening its powers^ sel^goveroment 
by reducing its despotism, turns the temper of 
the soul from its natural bias, controls the dis- 
orderly appetite, and, under the influence of 
Divine grace, in a good measure restores to the 
man that dominion over himself, which God at 
first gave him over the inferior creatures. De- 
sires, passions, and appetites, are brought to 
n^ove somewhat more in their appointed order, 
subjects not tyrants. What the Stoics vainly 
pretended to, Christianity effects. It restores 
man to a dominion over his own will, and in a 
good measure enthrones him in that empire 
which be had forfeited by sin. 

He now begins to survey his interior, the 
awful world within ; not, indeed, with self-com- 
placency, but with the control of a sovereign ; 
b^ still finds too much rebellion to indulge 
security, he therefore continues his inspection 
with vigilance, but without perturbation. He 
continues to experience a remainder of insubor- 
dination and disorder, but this rather solicits to 
a stricter government than drives him to relax 
bis discipline. 

This self-inspection somewhat resembles the 
correction of a literary performance. After 
many and careful revisals, though some grosser 
ikults may be done away, though the errors are 
neither quite so numerous nor so glaring as at 
first, yet the critic perpetually perceives faults 
which he had not perceived before ; negligences 
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appeat which he had overlooked, and even 
defects start up which had passed on him for 
beauties. He finds much to amend, and even 
to expunge, in what he had before admired. 
When by rigorous castigation the most acknow- 
ledged faults are corrected, his critical acumen, 
improved by exercise, and a more habitual 
acquaintance with his subject, still detects and 
will for ever detect new imperfections. But he 
neither thirows aside his work, nor remits his 
criticism, which, if it do not make the work 
perfect, will at least make the author humble : 
conscious that if it is not quite so bad as it was, 
it is still at an immeasurable distance from the 
required excellence. 

Is it not astonishing that we should go on 
repeating periodically, " Try me, O God ! '* 
while we are yet neglecting to try ourselves ? Is 
there not something more like defiance than 
devotion to invite the inspection of Omniscience 
to that heart which we ourselves neglect to 
inspect ? How can a Christian solemnly cry 
out to the Almighty, " Seek the ground of my 
heart, prove me, and examine my thoughts, and 
see if there be any way of wickedness in me, 
while he himself neglects to " examine his heart, 
is afraid of " proving his thoughts," and dreads 
to enquire if there " be any way of wickedness " 
in himself, knowing that the enquiry ought to 
lead to the expulsion. 

In our self-inquisition let us fortify our virtue 
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by a rigorous exactness in calling things by 
their proper names. Self-love is particularly 
ingenious in inventing disguises of this kind. 
Let us lay thein open, strip them bare, face 
them, and give them as little quarter as if they 
were the faults of another. Let us not call 
wounded pride delicacy. Self-love is made up 
of soft and sickly sensibilities. Not that sensi- 
bility which melts at the sorrows of others, but 
that which cannot endure the least' suffering 
itself. It is alive in every pore where self is 
concerned. A touch is a wound. It is careless 
in inflicting pain, but exquisitely awake in feel- 
ing it. It defends itself before it is attacked, 
revenges affronts before they are offered, and 
resents as an insult the very suspicion of an 
imperfection. 

In order, then, to unmask our hearts, let us 
not be contented to examine our vices, let us 
examine our virtues also, " those smaller faults." 
Let us scrutinise to the bottom those qualities 
and actions which have more particularly ob- 
tained public estimation. Let us enquire if 
they were genuine in the principle, simple in 
the intention', honest in the prosecution. Let 
us ask ourselves whether in some admired in- 
stances our generosity had no tincture of vanity, 
our charity no taint of ostentation ? Whether, 
when we did such a right action which brought 
us credit, we should have persisted in doing it 
Imd we foreseen that it would incur censure? 
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Do we never deceive ourselves by mistaking a 
constitutional indifference of temper for Chris- 
tian moderation ? Do we never construe our 
love of ease into deadness to the world ? Our 
animal activity into Christian zeal? Do we 
never mistake our obstinacy for firmness, our 
pride for fortitude, our selfishness for feeling, 
our love of controversy for the love of God, our 
indolence of temper for superiority to human 
applause? When we have stripped our good 
qualities naked; when we have made all due 
deductions for natural temper, easiness of dis- 
position, self-interest, desire of admiration, when 
we have pared away every extrinsic appendage, 
every illegitimate motive, let us fairly cast up 
the account, and we shall be mortified to see 
how little there will remain. Pride may im- 
pose itself upon us even in the shape of repent- 
ance. The humble Christian is grieved at his 
faults, the proud man is angry at them. He is 
indignant when he discovers he has done wrong, 
not so much because his sin offends God, as 
because it has let him see that he is not quite so 
good as he had tried to make himself believe. 

It is therefore more necessary to excite us to 
the humbling of our pride than to the perform- 
ance of certain good actions : the former is more 
difficult as it is less pleasant. That very pride 
will of itself stimulate to the performance of 
many things that are laudable. These perform- 
ances will reproduce pride as they were pro- 
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duced by it; whereas humility has no outward 
stimulus. Divine grace alone produces it. It 
is so far from being actuated by the love of 
fame, that it is not humility, till it has laid the 
desire of fame in the dust. 

If an actual virtue consists, as we have fre- 
quently had occasion to observe, in the dominion 
over the contrary vice, humility is the conquest 
over pride, charity over selfishness, not only a 
victory over the natural temper, but a substitu- 
tion of the opposite quality. This proves that 
ail virtue is founded in self-denial, self-denial in 
self-knowledge, and self-knowledge in self-ex« 
amination. Pride so insinuates itself in all we 
do, and say, and think, that our apparent humi- 
lity has not seldom its origin in pride. That 
very impatience which we feel at the perception 
of our faults is produced by the astonishment at 
finding that we are not perfect. Tiiis sense of 
our sins should make us 4iumble, but not des- 
perate. It should teach us to distrust every 
thing in ourselves, and to hope for every thing 
from God. The more we lay open the wounds 
which sin has made, the more earnestly shall 
we seek the remedy which Christianity has pro- 
vided. 

But instead of seeking for self-knowledge, we 
are glancing about us for grounds of self-exalt^ 
ation. We almost resemble the Pharisee, who 
with so much self-complacency delivered in the 
catalogue of his own virtues and other men's 

VOL. VIII. P 
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sins, and, like the .Tartars, who think they pos- 
sess the qualities of those they murder, fancied 
that the sins of which he accused the Publican 
would swell the amount of his own good deeds. 
Like him we take a few items from memory, 
and a few more from imagination. Instead of 
pulling down the edifice which pride has raised, 
we are looking round on our good works for 
buttresses to prop it up. We excuse ourselves 
from the imputation of many faults by alleging 
that they are common, and by no means pecu* 
liar to ourselves. This is one of the weakest of 
our deceits. Faults are not less personally ours 
because oliiers commit them. Is it any dimin- 
ution of our error that others are guilty of the 
same? 

Self-love, being a very industrious principle, 
has generally two concerns in hand at the same 
time. It is as busy in concealing our own defects 
as in detecting those of others, especially those 
of the wise and good. We might, indeed, direct 
its activity in the latter instance to our own 
advantage ; for if the faults of good men are 
injurious to themselves, they might be rendered 
profitable to us, if we were careful to convert 
them to their true use. But instead of turning 
them into a means of promoting our own watch- 
fulness, we employ them mischievously in two 
ways. We lessen our respect for pious charac- 
ters when we see the infirmities which are 
blended with their fine qualities, and we turn 
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their fkiiiiigs into a justification of our own, 
which are not, like theirs, overshadowed with 
virtues. To admire the excellences of others 
without imitating them is fruitless admiration, to 
condemn their errors without avoiding them is 
unprofitable censoriousness. 

When we are compelled by conscience to ac- 
knowledge and regret any fault which we have 
recently committed, this fault so presses upon 
our recollection, that we seem to forget that we 
have any other. This single error fills our mind, 
and we look at it as through a telescope, which, 
while it clearly shows the object, confines the 
sight to that one object exclusively. Others, in- 
deed, are more efiectually shut out, than if we 
were not examining this. Thus, while the ob- 
ject in question is magnified, the others are as if 
they did not exist. 

It seems to be established into a kind of sys- 
tem not to profit by any thing without us, and 
not to cultivate an acquaintance with any thing 
within us. Though we are perpetually remark- 
ing on the defects of others, yet when does the 
remark lead us to study and to root out the 
same defects in our own hearts ? We are almost 
every day hearing of the death of others, but 
does it induce us to reflect on death as a thing 
in which we have an individual concern ? We 
consider the death of a friend as a loss, but sel- 
dom apply it as a warning. The death of others 
we lament, the faults of others we censure, but 

p 2 
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how seldom do we make use of the oiie for our 
own amendment, or of the other for our own 
preparation ! * 

It is the fashion of the times tp try experi- 
ments in the arts, in agriculture, in philosophy 
In every science the diligent professor is always 
afraid there may be some secret which he has 
npt yet attained, some occult principle which 
would reward the labour of discovery, something 
even which the assiduous and intelligent have 
actually found out, but which has hitherto 
elpded his pursuit. And shall the Christian stop 
short in his scrutiny, shall he not examine and 
enquire till he lays hold on the very heart and 
core of religion ? 

Why should experimental philosophy be the 
prevailing study, and experimental religion be 
branded as the badge of enthusiasm, the cant of 
a hollow profession ? Shall we never labour to 
establish the distinction between appearance and 
reality, between studying religion critically and 
embracing it practically; between having our 
conduct creditable and our heart sanctified? 
Shall we not aspire to do the best things from 
the highest motives, and elevate our aims with 
our attainments ? Why should we remain in 
the vestibule when the sanctuary is open ? Why 
should we be contented to dwell in the outer 

* For this hint, and a few others on the same subject, 
the author is indebted to that excellent Christian moralist, 
H* Nicole. 
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courts wb^n tre are iitvited to ^ter into thfe ho- 
liest by the blood of Jesus ? 

Natural reason is not likely to fbrnish argu- 
ments siiffieiently cogent, nor motives stiffidently 
powerful, to drive us to a close self-inspection. 
Our corruptions foster this ignorance. To this 
they owe their undisputed possession of ottt 
hearti^. No principle short 6f ChfristJanity ii 
strong enough tb impel Us to a dtudy so disagree- 
able as that of our faults. Of Christianity, humility 
is the prime grace, and this grace can never take 
root and flourish in a heart that lives in igno- 
rance of itself. If we do not know the greatness 
and extent of our sins, if we do not know the 
imperfection of our virtues, the fallibility of our 
best resolutions, the infirmity of our purest pur- 
poses, we cannot be humble ; if we are not hum- 
ble, we cannot be Christians^ 

But it may be asked, is there to be no end to 
this vigilance? Is there no assigned period 
when this self-denial may become unnecessary ? 
No given point when we may be emancipated 
from this vexatious self-inspection ? Is the ma- 
tured Christian to be a slave to the same drud- 
gery as the novice ? The true answer is — We 
may cease to watch, when our spiritual enemy 
ceases to assail. We may be off our guard 
when there is no longer any temptation without. 
We may cease our self-denial when there is no 
more corruption within. We may give the reins 
to our imagination when we are sure its tenden- 

p 3 
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cies will be towards heaven. We may dismiss 
repentance when sin is abolished. We may in- 
dulge selfishness when we can do it without 
danger to our souls. We may neglect prayer 
when we no longer need the favour of God. 
We may cease to praise him when he ceases to 
be gracious to us. — To discontinue pur vigi- 
lance at any period short of this, will be to 
defeat all the virtues we have practised on earth, 
to put to hazard all our hopes of happmess in 
heaven. 
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** The idol Self^" say5 an excellent old divine *, 
^^ has made more desolation among men than 
ever was made in those places where idols were 
served by human sacrifices. It has preyed more 
fiercely on human lives than Moloch or the 
Minotaur." 

To worship images is a more obvious, but it 
is scarcely a more degrading idolatry, than 
to set up self in opposition to God. To devote 
ourselves to this service is as perfect slavery as 
the service of God is perfect freedom; If we 
cannot imitate the sacrifice of Christ in hisr 
death, we are called upon to imitate the sacrifice 
of himself in his will. Even the Son of God 
declared, ^^ I came not to do my own will, but 
the will of him who sent me." This was his 
grand lesson, this was his distinguishing cha- 
racter. 

Self-will is the ever-flowing fountain of all 
the evil tempers which deform our hearts, of all 

• Howe. 
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the boiling passions which inflame and disorder 
society, the root of bitterness on which all its 
corrupt fruits grow. We set up otir own un- 
derstanding against the wisdom of God, and our 
own passions against the will of God. If we 
could ascertain the precise period when sensu- 
ality ceased to govern in the animal part of our 
nature, and pride in the intellectual, that period 
would form the most memorable era of the 
Christian's life : from that moment he begins a 
new date of liberty and happiness ; froqi that 
stage he sets out on a new career of peace, li- 
berty, and virtue. 

Self-love is a Proteus of all shapes, shades, 
and complexions. It has the power of dilata- 
tion and contraction as best serves the occasion. 
There is no crevice so small through which its 
subtle essence cannot work its way, no space so 
ample that it cannot stretch itself to fill. — It is 
of all degrees of refinement, so coarse and 
hungry as to gorge itself with the grossest adu- 
lation ; so fastidious as to require a homage as 
refined as itself; so artful as to elude the detec- 
tion of Ordinary observers ; so specious as to es- 
cape the observation of the very heart in which 
it reigns paramount; • — yet though so extravagant 
in its appetites, it can adopt a moderation which 
imposes, a delicacy which veils its deformity, an 
artificial character which keeps its real one out 
of sight. 

We are apt to speak of self-love as if it were 
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only a sjrmptotn, whereas it is the distemper it- 
self; a malignant distemper which has posses- 
sion of the moral constitation, of which malady 
every part of the system participates. In direct 
opposition to the effect produced by the touch 
of the fabled king, which converted the basest 
materials into gold, this corrupting principle 
pollutes, by coming in contact with it, whatever 
is in itself great and noble. 

Self-love is the centre of the unrenewed heart. 
This stirring principle^ as has been observed, 
serves indeed 



<' The virtuous mind to wa^e 
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but it disturbs it from its slumber to ends and 
purposes directly opposite to those assigned to 
it by our incomparable bard. * Self-love is by 
no means " the small pebble, which stirs the 
peaceful lake." It is rather the pent-up wind 
within, which causes the earthquake ; it is the 
tempest, which agitates the sleeping ocean. Had 
the image been as just as its clothing is beau- 
tiful ; or rather, had Mr. Pope been as sound 
a theologian as he was. an exquisite poet, the 
allusion in his hands might have conveyed a 
sounder meaning without losing a particle of its 
elegance. This might have been effected by 
only substituting the effect for the cause ; that 

• Essay on Man, 1. 362. 
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is, by making benevolence the principle instead 
of the consequence, and by discarding self-love 
from its central situation in the construction of 
the metaphor. 

But by arraying a beggarly idea in princely 
robes, he knew that his own splendid powers 
could at any time transform meanness into 
majesty, and deformity into beauty* 

After all, however, le vrai est le seul beau. 
Had he not blindly adopted the misleading 
system of the noble sceptic, ^^ his guide, philoso* 
pher, and friend," he might have transferred 
the shining attributes of the base-bom thing 
which he has dressed out with so many graces 
to the legitimate claimant. Benevolence; of 
which self-love is so far from being, as he re- 
presents, the moving spring, that they are both 
working in a course of incessant counteraction, 
the spirit striving against the flesh, and the flesh 
against the spirit. 

To Christian benevolence all the happy effects 
attributed to self-love might have been fairly 
traced. It was only to dislodge the idol and 
make the love of God the centre, and the poet's 
delightful numbers might have conveyed truths 
worthy of so perfect a vehicle. " This centre 
moved," does indeed extend its pervading in- 
fluence in the very manner ascribed to the op- 
posite principle ; does indeed spread from its 
throne in the individual breast, to all these sue- 
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cessive circles, " wide and more wide," of which 
the poet makes self-love the first mover.* 

The Apostle James appears to have been of 
a different opinion from the £thic bard; he 
speaks as if he suspected that the pebble stirred 
the lake a little too roughly. He traces this 
mischievous principle from its birth to the 
largest extent of its malign influence. — The 
question, ^^ Whence come wars and fightings 
among you ? " he answers by another question 
— " Come they not hence even of your lusts that 
war in your members ? " , 

The same pervading spirit which creates hos- 
tility between nations, creates animosity among 
neighbours, and discord in families. It is the 
same principle which having in the beginning 
made ^^ Cain the first male child " a murderer 
in his father's house, has been ever since in per- 

• " Self-love thu» pushed to social, to divine. 

Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blessing thine ; 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake. 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov'd, a circle strait succeeds^ 
Another still, and still another spreads. 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace. 
His country next, and next all human race. " 

The Author hopes to be forgiven for these remarks; 
she has hazarded them for the sake of her^more youthful 
readers. She has not forgotten the time when, in the 
admiration of youthful enthusiam, she never suspected 
that the principle of these finished verses was less excel- 
lent than the poetry. 
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petual operation ; has been transmitted in onei 
unbroken line of succession through that long 
chain of crimes of which history is composed^ 
to the late triumphant spoiler of Europe. *-* In 
cultiyated societies, laws repress, by punishing, 
the overt act in private individuals, but no one 
thing but the Christian religion has ever been 
devised to cleanse the spring. 

** The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked, — who can know it?" This 
proposition, this interrogation, we read with 
complacency, and both the aphorism and the 
question being a portion of Scripture, we think 
it would not be decent to controvert it. We 
read it, however, with a secret reservation, that 
it is only the heart of all the rest of the world 
that is meant, and we rarely make the application 
which the Scripture intended. Each hopes that 
there is one heart which may escape the charge, 
and he makes the single exception in favour of 
his own. But if the exception which every one 
makes were true, there would not be a deceits 
ful or wicked heart in the world. 

As a theory we are ready enough to admire 
self-knowledge, yet when the practice comes in 
question, we are as blindfold as if our happiness 
depended oti our ignorance. To lay hold on a 
religious truth and to maintain our hold is no 
easy matter. Oar understandings are not more 
ready to receive than our affections to lose it. 
We like to have an intellectual knowledge of 
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divine things, but to cultivate a spiritual acquaint- 
ance with them cannot be effected at so cheap a 
rate. We can even more readily force ourselves 
to believe that which has no affinity with our 
understanding, than we can bring ourselves to 
choose that which has no interest in our will, no 
correspondence with our passions. 

One of the first duties of a Christian is to en- 
deavour to conquer this antipathy to the self- 
denying doctrines against which the human 
heart so sturdily holds out. The learned take 
incredible pains for the acquisition of knowlege. 
The Philosopher cheerfully consumes the mid- 
night oil in his laborious pursuits ; he willingly 
sacrifices food and rest to conquer a difficulty in 
science. Here the labour is pleasant, the fatigue 
is grateful, the very difficulty is not without its 
charms. Why do we feel so diflerently in our 
religious pursuits ? Because in the most operose 
human studies there is no contradiction to self, 
there is no opposition to the will, there is no com- 
bat of the affections. If the passions are at all im- 
plicated, if self-love is at all concerned, it is rather 
in the way of gratification than of opposition. 

There is such a thing as a mechanical Chris- 
tianity. There are good imitations of religion, 
so well executed and so resembling as not only 
to deceive the spectator but the artist. Self- 
love in its various artifices to deceive us to our 
ruin sometimes makes use of means, which, if 
properly used, is one of the most beneficial that 
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can be devised to preserve us from its influence, 
— the perusal of pious books. 

But these very books in the hands of the 
ignorant, the indolent, and the self-satisfied, pro- 
duce an effect directly contrary to that which 
they were intended to produce, and which they 
actually do produce on minds prepared for the 
perusal. They inflate where they were intended 
to humble. As some hypochondriacs who amuse 
their melancholy hours with consulting indiscri- 
minately every medical book which falls in their 
way, fancy they find their own case in every 
page, their own ailment in the ailment of every 
patient, till they believe they actually feel every 
pain of which they read, though the work treats 
of cases diametrically opposite to their own, • — 
So the religious valehidinarian, as unreasonably 
elated as the others are depressed, reads books 
descriptive of a highly religious state, with the 
same unhappy self-application. He feels his 
spiritual pulse by a watch that has no move- 
ments in common with it, yet he fancies that they 
go exactly alike. He dwells with delight on symp- 
toms, not one of which belongs to him, yet flatters 
himself with their supposed agreement. He ob- 
serves in these books what are the signs of grace, 
and he observes them with complete self-appli- 
cation ; he traces what aje the evidences of 
being in God's favour, and these evidences he 
finds in himself. 

Self-ignorance appropriates truths faithfully 
stated, but wholly inapplicable. The presump- 
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tion of the novice arrogates to itself the ex- 
perience of the advanced Christian. He is 
persuaded that it is his own case, and seizes on 
the consolations which belong only to the most 
elevated piety. Self-knowledge would . correct 
this false judgment. It would teach us to use the 
pattern held out as an original to copy, instead 
of leading us to &ncy that we are already wrought 
into the assimilation. It would teach us when 
we read the history of an established Christian 
to labour after a conformity to it, instead of mis- 
taking it for the delineation of our actual charac- 
ter. Human prudence, daily experience, self- 
love, all teach us to distrust others, but all 
motives combined do not teach us to distrust 
ourselves ;h we confide unreservedly in our own 
heart, though as ^ guide it misleads, as a coun- 
sellor it betrays. It is both party and judge. 
As the one, it blinds through ignorance; as the 
other, it acquits through partiality. 

Though we value ourselves upon our dis- 
cretion in not confiding too implicitly in others, 
yet it would be difficult to find any friend, any 
•neighbour, or even any enemy who has deceived 
us so often as we have deceived ourselves. If 
an acquaintance betray us we take warning, are 
on the watch, and are careful not to trust him 
again. But however fi*equently the bosom trai- 
tor deceive and mislead, no such determined 
stand is made against his treachery ; we lie 
as open to his next assault as if he had never 
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betrayed us. We do not profit by the remem- 
brance of the past delusion to guard against the 
future. 

Yet if another deceive us, it is only in matters 
respecting this world, but we deceive ourselves 
in things of eternal moment. The treachery of 
others can only affect our fortune or our fame, 
or, at worst, our peace ; but the internal traitor 
may mislead us to our everlasting destruction. 
We are too much disposed to suspect others 
who probably have neither the inclination nor 
the power to injure us, but we seldom suspect 
our own heart, though it possesses and employs 
both. 

We ought, however, fairly to distinguish 
between the simple vanity and the hypocrisy of 
self-love. Those who content themselves with 
talking as if the praise of virtue implied the 
practice, and who expect to be thought good, 
because they commend goodness, only propa- 
gate the deceit which has misled themselves, 
whereas hypocrisy does not even believe her- 
self. She has deeper motives, she has designs 
to answer, competitions to promote, projects to- 
effect. But mere vanity can subsist on the thin air 
of the admiration she solicits, without intending 
to get any thing by it. She is gratuitous in her 
loquacity ; for she is ready to display her own 
merit to those who have nothing to give in re- 
turn, whose applause brings no profit, and 
whose censure no disgrace. 
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It is not strange that we should judge of 
things not according to truth, but according to 
the opinion of others in cases foreign to our- 
selves, cases on which we have no correct means 
of determining ; but we do it in things which re- 
late immediately to ourselves, thus making not 
truth but the opinion of others our standard in 
points which others cannot know, and of which 
we ought not to be ignorant. 

We are as fond of the applauses even of the 
upper gallery as the dramatic poet. Like him, 
we affect to despise the mob considered as indi- 
vidual judges, yet, as a mass, we covet their 
applause. Like him, we feel strengthened by 
the number of voices in our favour, and are less 
anxious about the goodness of the work than the 
loudness of the acclamation. Success is merit 
in the eye of both. 

But even though we may put more refinement 
into our self-love, it is self-love still. No subtlety 
of reasoning, no elegance of taste, though it may 
disguise the radical principle, can destroy it. 
We are still too much in love with flattery, even 
though we may profess to despise that praise 
which depends on the acclamations of the vulgar. 
But if we are anxious only for the admiration of 
the better born and the better bred^ this by no 
means proves that we are not vain, it only 
proves that our vanity has a better taste. Our 
appetite is not coarse enough, perhaps, to relish 
that popularity which ordinary ambition covets ; 
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but do we never feed in seci*et on the applauses 
of more distinguishing judges ? Is not their hav- 
ing extolled our merit a confirmation of their 
discernment, and the chief ground of our high 
opinion of theirs ? 

But if any circumstance arise to induce them 
to change the too favourable opinion which they 
had formed of us, though their generial character 
remain unimpeachable, and their general conduct 
as meritorious as when we most admired them, 
do we not begin to judge them unfavourably ? 
Do we not begin to question their claim to that 
discernment which we had ascribed to them, to 
suspect the soundness of their judgment which 
we had so loudly commended ? It is well if we 
do not entertain some doubt of the rectitude of 
their principles, as we probably do of the reality 
of their friendship. We do not candidly allow 
for the effect which prejudice, which misrepre- 
sentation, which party may produce, even on 
an upright mind. Still less does it enter into 
our calculation that we may actually have de- 
.served their disapprobation, that something in 
our conduct may have incurred the diange in 
theirs. 

It is no low attainment to detect tliis lurking 
injustice in our hearts, to strive against it, to pray 
against it, and especially to conquer it. We may 
reckon that we have acquired a sound principle 
of integrity when prejudice no longer blinds our 
judgment, nor resentment biasses our justice; 
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when we do not make our opinion of another 
depend on the opinion which we conceive he 
entertains of us» We must keep a just measure, 
and hold an even balance in judging of ourselves 
as well as of others. We must have no false 
estimate which shall incline to condemnation 
without, or to partiality within. The examin- 
ing principle must be kept sound, or our deter- 
mination will not be exact. It must be at once 
a testimony of our rectitude, and an incentive 
to it. 

In order to improve this principle, we should 
make it a test of our sincerity to search out and 
to commend the good qualities of those who do 
not like us. But this must be done without, 
affectation and without msincerity. We must 
practise no false candour. If we are not on our 
guard we may be laying out for the praise of 
generosity, while we are only exercising a simple 
act of justice. These refinements of self-love are 
the dangers only of spirits of the higher order, 
but to such they are dangers. 

The ingenuity of self-deceit is inexhaustible. 
If people extol us, we feel our good opinion of 
ourselves confirmed. If they dislike us, we do 
not think the worse of ourselves but of them ; 
it is not we who want merit, but they who want 
penetration. If we cannot refuse them discern- 
ment, we persuade ourselves that they are not so 
much insensible to our worth as envious of it. 
There is no shifl, stratagem, or device which we 
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do not employ to make us stand well with our- 
selves. 

We are too apt to calculate our own character 
un&irly in two ways, by referring to some one 
signal act of generosity, as if such acts were the 
common habit of our lives, and by treating our 
habitual faults, not as common habits, bat occa- 
sional failures. There is scarcely any fault in 
another which offends us more than vanity, 
though perhaps there is none that really injures 
us so little. We have no patience that another 
should be as full of self-love as we allow our- 
selves to be ; so full of himself as to have little 
leisure to attend to us. We are particularly 
quick-sighted to the smallest of his imperfec- 
tions, which interferes with our self-esteem, 
while we are lenient to his more grave offences, 
which, by not coming in contact with our vanity, 
do not shock our self-love. 

Is it not strange that though we love ourselves 
so much better than we love any other person, 
yet there is hardly one, however little we value 
him, that we had not rather be alone with, that 
we had not rather converse with, that we had 
not rather come to close quarters with, than 
ourselves ; scarcely one whose private history, 
whose thoughts, feelings, actions, and motives, 
we had not rather pry into than our own ? Do 
we not use every art and contrivance to avoid 
getting at the truth of our own character ? Do 
we not endeavour to keep ourselves ignorant of 
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what every one else knows respecting our &ults ; 
and do we not account that man our enemy 
who takes on himself the best office of a friend, 
that of opening to us our real state and con- 
dition ? 

The little satisfaction people find when they 
faithfully look within makes them fly more 
eagerly to things without. Early practice and 
long habit might conquer the repugnance to look 
at home, and the* fondness for looking abroad. 
Familiarity often makes us pleased with the 
society which, while strangers, we dreaded. 
Intimacy with ourselves might produce a similar 
efiect. 

We might perhaps collect a tolerably just 
knowledge of our own character, could we ascer- 
tain the real opinion of others respecting us ; 
but that opinion being, except in a moment of 
resentment, carefully kept from us by our own 
precautions, profits us nothing. We do not 
choose to know their secret sentiments, because 
we do not choose to be cured of our error; 
because we " love darkness rather than light ; " 
because we conceive that in parting with our 
vanity we should part with the only comfort we 
have, that of being ignorant of our own faults. 

Self-knowledge would materially contribute 
to our happiness, by curing us of that self-suffi- 
ciency which is continually exposing us to mor- 
tifications. The hourly rubs and vexations which 
pride undergoes is far more than an equivalent 
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for the short intoxications of pleasure which it 
snatches. 

The enemy within is always in a confederacy 
with the enemy without, whether that enemy be 
the world or the devil. The domestic foe accom- 
modates itself to their allurements, flatters our 
weaknesses, throws a veil over our vices, tar- 
nishes our good deeds, gilds our bad ones, hood- 
winks our judgment, and works hard to conceal 
from us our internal springs of action. 

Self'love has the talent of imitating whatever 
the world admires, even though it should happen 
to be the Christian virtues. It leads us irom our 
regard to reputation to avoid all vices, not only 
which would bring punishment but discredit by 
the commission. It can even assume the zeal and 
copy the activity of Christian charily. It com- 
municates to our outward conduct the same 
proprieties and graces manifested in the conduct 
of those who are actuated by a sounder motive. 
The difierence lies in the ends proposed. The 
object of the one is to please God, of the other 
to obtain the praise of man. 

Self-love, judging of the feelings of others by 
its own, is aware that nothing excites so much 
odium as its own character would do, if nakedly 
exhibited. We feel, by our own disgust at its 
exhibition in others, how much disgust we our- 
selves should excite, did we not invest it with 
the soil garb of gentle manners and a polished 
address. When, therefore, we would not con- 
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descend ^^ to take the lowest place, to think 
others better than ourselves, to be courteous 
and pitiful/' on the true Scripture ground, po- 
liteness steps in as the accredited substitute of 
humility, and the counterfeit brilliant is willingly 
worn by those who will not be at the expense 
of the jewel. 

There is a certain elegance of mind which 
will often restrain a well-bred man from sordid 
pleasures and gross voluptuousness. . He will be 
led by his good taste, perhaps, not only to abhor 
the excesses of vice but to admire the theory 
of virtue. But it is only the crapuLe of vice 
which he will abhor. Exquisite gratifications, 
sober luxury, incessant but not unmeasured en- 
joyment, form the principle of his plan of life ; 
and if he observe a temperance in his pleasures, 
it is only because excess would take off the 
edge, destroy the zest, and abridge the gratifi- 
cation. By resisting gross vice he flatters him- 
self that he is a temperate man, and that he has 
made all the sacrifices which self-denial imposes. 
Inwardly satisfied, he compares himself with 
those who have sunk into coarser indulgences, 
enjoys his own superiority in health, credit, and 
unimpaired faculties, and triumphs in the dig- 
nity of his own character. 

There is, if the expression may be allowed, 
a sort of religious self-deceit, an affectation of 
humility which is in reality fiiU of self, which is 
entirely occupied with self, which resolyes all 
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importance into what concerns self, which only 
looks at things as they refer to self. This re- 
ligious vanity operates in two ways. — We not 
only fly out at the imputation of the smallest 
individual fault, while at the same time we affect 
to charge ourselves in general with more cor- 
ruption than is attributed to us ; but, on the 
other hand, while we are lamenting our general 
want of ail goodness, we fight for every particle 
that is disputed. The one quality that is in 
question always happens to be the very one to 
which we must lay claim, however deficient in 
others. — Thus, while renouncing the pretension 
to every virtue, " we depreciate ourselves into 
all," We had rather talk even of our faults 
than not occupy the foreground of the canvass. 
Humility does not consist in telling our faults, 
but in bearing to be told of them, in hearing 
them patiently and even thankfully ; in correct- 
ing ourselves when told, in not hating those who 
tell us of them* If we were little in our own 
eyes, and felt our real insignificance, we should 
avoid false humility as much as more obvious 
vanity ; but we seldom dwell on our faults ex* 
cept in an indefinite way, and rarely on those 
of which we are really guilty. We do it then 
in the hope of being contradicted, and thus of 
being confirmed in the secret good opinion we 
entertain of ourselves. It is not enough that 
we inveigh against ourselves, we must in a man- 
ner forget ourselves. This oblivion of self from 
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a pure principle would go farther towards our 
advancement in Christian virtue than the most 
splendid actions performed on the opposite 
ground. 

That self-knowledge which teaches us hu- 
mility teaches us compassion also* The sick 
pity the sick. They sympathise with the dis- 
order of which they feel the symptoms in them- 
selves. Self-knowledge also checks injustice 
by establishing the equitable principle of show- 
ing the kindness we expect to receive; it re- 
presses ambition, by convincing us how little 
we are entitled to superiority ; it renders ad- 
versity profitable, by letting us see how much 
we deserve it; it makes prosperity safe, by 
directing our hearts to Him who confers it, 
instead of receiving it as the consequence of our 
own desert. 

We even carry our self-importance to the 
foot of the Throne of God. When prostrate 
there, we are not required, it is true, to forget 
ourselves, but we are required to remember 
Htm. We have indeed much sin to lament, 
but we have also much mercy to adore. We 
have much to ask, but we have likewise much 
to acknowledge : yet our infinite obligations to 
God do not fill our hearts half as nluch as a 
petty uneasiness of our own ; nor his infinite 
perfections as much as our smallest want 

The great, the only effectual antidote to self- 
love is to get the love of God and of our 
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neighbour firmly rooted in the heart Yet let 
us ever bear in mind that dependence on our 
fellow-creatures is as carefully to be avoided as 
love of them is to be cultivated. There is none 
but God on whom the principles of love and 
dependence form but one duty. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

ON THE CONDUCT OF CHRISTIANS IN THEIR 
INTERCOURSE WITH THE IRRELIGIOUS. 

The combination of integrity with discretion 
is the precise point at which a serious Christian 
must aim in his intercourse, and especially in 
his debates on religion, with men of the oppo- 
site description. He must consider himself as 
not only having, his own reputation but the 
honour of religion in his keeping. While he 
must, on the one hand, " set his face as a flint'* 
against any thing that may be construed into 
compromise or evasion, into denying or con- 
cealing any Christian truth, or shrinking from 
any commanded duty, in order to conciliate 
favour, he must, on the other hand, be scrupu- 
lously careful never to maintain a Christian 
doctrine with an unchristian temper. In en- 
deavouring to convince, he must be cautious 
not needlessly to irritate. He must distinguish 
between the honour of God and the pride of 
his own character, and never be pertinaciously 
supporting the one, under the pretence that he 
is only maintaining the other. The dislike thus 
excited against the disputant is at once trans- 
ferred to the principle, and the adversary's un- 
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favourable opinion of religion is augmented by 
the faults of its champion. At the same time 
the intemperate champion puts it out of his 
power to be of any future service to the man 
whom his offensive manners have disgusted. 

A serious Christian, it is true, feels an honest 
indignation at hearing those truths, on which 
his everlasting hopes depend, lightly treated. 
He cannot but feel his heart rise at the afiront 
offered to his Maker. But instead of calling 
down fire from Heaven on the reviler's head, 
he will raise a secret supplication to the God of 
Heaven in his favour, which, if it change not 
the heart of his opponent, will not only tran- 
quillise his own, but soften it towards his ad- 
versary ; for we cannot easily hate the man for 
whom we pray. 

He who advocates the sacred cause of Chris- 
tianity should be particularly aware of fancying 
that his being religious will atone for his being 
disagreeable ; that his orthodoxy will justify his 
uncharitableness, or his zeal make up for his 
indiscretion. He must not persuade himself 
that he has been serving God, when he has 
only been gratifying hi& own resentment ; when 
he has actually, by a fiery defence, prejudiced 
the cause which he might perhaps have ad- 
vanced by temperate argument and persuasive 
mildness. Even a judicious silence under great 
provocation is, in a warm temper, real forbear- 
ance. And though " to keep silence from good 
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words" may be pain and grief, yet the pain and 
grief must be borne, and the silence must be 
observed. 

We sometimes see imprudent religionists 
glory in the attacks which their own indiscre- 
tion has invited. With more vanity than truth 
they apply the strong and ill-chosen term of 
persecution to the sneers and ridicule which 
some impropriety of manner, or some inadver- 
tency of their own, has occasioned. Now and 
then it is to be feared the censure may be de- 
served, and the high professor may possibly be 
but an indifferent moralist. Even a good man, 
a point we are not su£Bciently ready to concede, 
may have been blamable in some instance, on 
which his censurers will naturally have kept a 
keen eye. On these occasions how forcibly 
does the pointed caution recur, which was im- 
plied by the Divine Moralist on the mount, and 
enforced by the Apostle Peter, to distinguish for 
whose sake we are calumniated I 

By the way, this sharp look-out of worldly 
men on the professors of religion is not without 
very important uses. While it serves to pro- 
mote circumspection in the real Christian, the 
detection to which it leads, in the case of the 
hollow professor, forms a broad and useful line 
of distinction between two classes of characters 
so essentially distinct, and yet so frequently, so 
unjustly, and so malevolendy confounded. 

The world believes, or at least affects to 
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believe, that the correct and elegant-minded 
religious man is blind to those errors and in- 
firmities, that eccentricity and bad taste, that 
propensity to diverge from the straight line of 
prudence, that preference of impropriety for its 
own sake, which are discernible in some pious 
but ill-judging men, and which delight and 
gratify the enemies of true piety, as furnishing 
them with so plausible a ground for censure. 
But if the more judicious and better informed 
Christian beiars with these infirmities, it is not 
that he does not clearly perceive and entirely 
condemn them. But he bears with what he 
disapproves, for the sake of the zeal, the sin- 
cerity, the general usefulness of these defective 
characters. These good qualities are totally 
overlooked by the censurer, who is ever on the 
watch to aggravate the failings which Christian 
charity laments without extenuating. It bears 
with them from the belief that impropriety is 
less mischievous than carelessness, a bad judg- 
ment than a bad heart, and some little excesses 
of zeal than gross immorality, or total in- 
difference. 

We are ngt ignorant how much truth itself 
ofiends, though unassociated with any thing 
that is displeasing. This furnishes an import- 
ant rule not to add to the unavoidable offence, 
by mixing the faults of our own character with 
the cause we support; because we may be 
certain that the enemy will take care never to 
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separate them. He will always voluntarily 
maintain the pernicious association in his own 
mind. He will never think or speak of reli- 
gion without connecting with it the real or 
imputed bad qualities of all the religious men 
he knows or has heard of. 

Let not the friends of Christian truth un- 
necessarily increase the number of her enemies. 
Let her not have at once to sustain the assaults 
to which her divine character inevitably sub- 
jects her, and the obloquy to which the infir- 
mities and foibles of her injudicious, and, if 
there are any such, her unworthy champions 
expose her. 

But we sometimes justify our rash violence 
under colour that our correct piety cannot 
endure the faults of others. The Pharisees, 
overflowing with wickedness themselves, made 
the exactness of their own virtue a pretence for 
looking with horror on the Publicans, whom 
our Saviour regarded with compassionate ten- 
derness, while he reprobated with keen severity 
the sins and especially the censoriousness of 
their accusers. 

But we put it out of our power to become 
the instruments of God in promoting the spiri- 
tual good of any one, if we stop up the avenue 
to his heart by violence or imprudence. We 
not only put it out of our power to do good to 
all whom we disgust, but are we not liable to 
some responsibility for the failure of all the 
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good we might have done them, had we not 
forfeited our influence by our indiscretion? 
What we do not to others in relieving their 
spiritual as well as bodily wants, Christ will 
punish as not having been done to himself. 
This is one of the cases in which our own 
reputation is so inseparably connected with 
that of religion, that we should be tender of 
one for the sake of the other. 

The modes of doing good in society are 
various. We should sharpen our discernment 
to discover them, and our zeal to put them in 
practice. If we cannot open a man's eyes to 
the truth of religion by our arguments, we may 
perhaps open them to its beauty by our moder- 
ation. Though he may dislike Christianity in 
itself, he may, from admiring the forbearance 
of the Christian, be at least led to admire the 
principle from which it flowed. If he have 
hitherto refused to listen to the written evi- 
dences of religion, the temper of her advocate 
may be a new evidence of so engaging a kind, 
that his heart may be opened by the sweetness 
•of the one to the verities of the other. He will 
at least be brought to allow that that religion 
cannot be very bad, the fruits of which are so 
amiable. The conduct of the disciple may in 
time bring him to the feet of the master. A 
new combination may be formed in his mind. 
He may begin to see what he had supposed 
antipathies reconciled ; he may learn to unite 
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two things which he thought as impossible to 
be brought together as the two poles ; he may 
begin to eouple candour with Christianity. 

But if the mild advocate fail to convince^ he 
may persuade ^ even if he fail to persuade, he 
will at least leave on the mind of the adver- 
sary such favourable impressions as may induce 
him to enquire further. He may be able to 
employ on some future occasions, to more 
effectual purpose, the credit which his for- 
bearance will have obtained for him> whereas 
uncharitable vehemence will probably have for 
ever shut the ears and closed the heart rf his 
opponent against any future intercourse. 

But even if the temperate pleader should 
not be so happy as to produce any considerable 
effect on the mind of his antagonist, he is in 
any case^ promoting the interests of his own 
soul; he is at least imitating the &ith and 
patience of the saints; he is cultivating that 
** meek and quiet spirit," of which his blessed 
Master gave at once- the rule, the injunction, 
and the praise. 

If ^^ all bitterness, and clamour, and malice, 
and evil speaking,'' are expressly forbidden in 
ordinary cases, surely the prohibition must, 
more peculiarly apply to the case of religious 
controversialists. Suppose Voltaire and Hume 
had been left to take their measure of our 
religion (as one would really suppose they had) 
from the defences of Oiristianity by their very 
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able contemporary Bishop Warburton. — When 
they «aw this Goliath in talents and learning 
wielding his massive club, dealing about his 
ponderous blows, attacking, with the same 
powerful weapons, not the enemies only but 
the friends of Christianity, who happened to 
see some points in a different light from him- 
self; not meeting them as his opponents, but 
pouncing on them as his prey; not seeking to 
defend himself but tearing them to pieces; 
waging offensive war, delighting in unprovoked 
hostility ; — when they saw him thus advocate 
the Christian cause with a spirit diametrically 
opposite to Christianity, would they not exult- 
ingly exclaim, in direct (^position to the ex« 
clamatioh'^ «hc apostolic age, " See how these 
Christians hate one -pother ! " Whereas, had 
his vast powers of mind and astonishing com- 
pass of knowledge been sanctified by the an- 
gelic meekness of Archbishop Leighton, they 
would have been compelled to acknowledge, if 
Christianity be false^ it is after all so amiable 
that it deserves to be true. Might they not 
have applied to theto two prelates what was said 
of Bossuet and Fenelon, *f L[un provioe la reli^ 
giouy r autre lit fait ainierf" 

If we studiously contrived how to furnish the 
most complete triumph to infidels, contentious 
theology would be our best contrivance. They 
enjoy the wounds the combatants Inflict on 
each other, not so much from the personal 



injary \ri)i^h either qaight sustain, as from thd 
convictioii (iiat every attack, however it may 
terminate, weakens the common cause. In all 
engagements with a foreign fo^, they know that 
Christianity tnusi come off triumphantly. All 
their hopes are founded on a dvil wiu:. 
' If a forbearing tetnper should be maintained 
towards the irreligious, how much more by the 
professors of religion towards each other. As 
it is a lamentable instance of human Infirmity 
that there is often much hostility carried on by 
good men who profess the same fiiith ; so it is 
a striking proof of the litigious nature of man 
that diis ^irit is less excited by broad distmc- 
tions (such as conscience ought not to recon- 
cile) than by shades of opinion, shades so few 
and slight, that the world would not know 
they existed at all, if, by their animosities, ihe 
disputants were not so impatient to inform it. 

While we should never withhold a clear and 
honest avowal of the great principles of our 
religion, let us th^m discreetly avoid dwelling on 
inconsiderable distinctions, oil which, as they do 
not affect the essentials either of faith or prac^ 
tice, we may allow another to makitain his 
opinion, while we steadily hold fast our own. 
But in religious as in military warfare^ it almost 
seems as if the hostility were great in piK)porti(m 
to the littleness of the point contested. We all 
remember when two great nations were on the 
point of being involved in war for a q>ot of 
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ground* in another hemisphere, so little known, 
that the very name had scarcely reached us ; so 
inconsiderable, that its possession would have 
added nothing to the strength of either. In 
civil, too, as well as in national and theological 
disputes, tliere is often most stress laid on the 
most indifferent things. Why should the Span- 
ish government some years ago so little consult 
the prejudices of the people as nearly to produce 
an insurrection, by issuing an edict for them to 
relinquish the ancient national dress? Why 
was the security of the state, and the lives of 
the subjects, put to hazard for a cloak and a 
jerkin ? Why, again, would the obstinate peo- 
pie make as firm a stand against this trifling re- 
quisition as they could have made for the 
preservation of their civil or religious liberty, if 
they had ever been so happy as to possess 
either ? — a stand as firm as they are now be- 
ginning to make in defence of their country and 
their independence ? 

Without invidiously enumerating any of the 
narrowing names, names of division more than 
of distinction, which split Christianity in pieces, 
and which so unhappily drive the subjects of the 
Prince of Peace into interminable war, and 
range them into so many hostile bands, not 
against the common enemy, but against each 
other; we cannot forbear regretting that less 
temper is preserved amongst these near neigh- 

* Nootka Sound. 
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bours in local situation and in Christian trndi 
than if the attack of either were levelled at 
Jews, Turks, or Infidels. 

Is this that Catholic spirit which embraces 
with the love of charity, though not of approba- 
tion, the whole offspring of our common Father, 
which in the extended arms of its large affection, 
without vindicating their faults or adopting their 
opinions, "takes every creature in of every 
kind," and which, like its gracious Author, 
" would not that any should perish ? " 

The preference of remote to approximating 
opinions is, however, by no means confined to 
the religious world. The author of the " Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire," though so 
passionate an admirer of the prophet of Arabia 
as to raise a suspicion of his own Islamism; 
though so rapturous an eulogist of the apostate 
Julian as to raise a suspicion of his own poly- 
theism, yet, with an inconsistency not uncommon 
to unbelief, treats the stout orthodoxy of the 
vehement Athanasius with more respect than 
he shows to the " scanty creed " of a contempo- 
rary Philosopher and Theologian, whose cold 
and comfortless doctrines were much less re- 
moved from his own. 

Man may be defined to be an animal that 
delights in party. Might not the twelve mon- 
sters, which even the incredible strength and 
labour of Hercules found so hard to subdue, be 
interpreted as an ingenious allegory, by which 
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were meant twelve popular prgudiced? But 
though the hero went forth armed pretematu- 
rally, the Goddess of Wisdom herself iiirnishii^ 
him with his helmet^ and the Ood of Eloquence 
with his arrows, yet it is not certain that he 
conquered the religious prejudices, not of the 
world) hut even of Argos and Mycenae ; at least 
they were not among his earli^ conquests ; they 
were not serpents which an irifimt hand could 
strangle. They were more probably the fruit- 
ful hydra, which lost nothing by losing a head, 
a new head always starting up to supply the 
incessant decapitation. But though he slew the 
animal at last, might not its envenomed gore, in 
which his arrows were dipped, be the perennial 
fountain in which persecuting bigotry, harsh 
intolerance^ and polemical acrimony, have con«» 
tinued to dip their pens ? 

It is a delicate point to hit upon, neither to 
vindicate the truth in so coarse a manner as to 
excite a prgudice against it, nor to. make any 
concessions in the hope of obtaining popularity. 
^^ If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men,'' can no more mean 
that we should exercise that false candour which 
conciliates at the expense of sincerity, than that 
we should defend truth with so intolerant a 
spirit, as to injure the cause by discrediting the 
advocate. 

As the Apostle beautifully obtests his bre- 
thsen^ not by the power and dignity, <^ but by 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ," so 
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every Christian should adora his doctrine by 
die same endearing qualities, evincing by the 
brightness of the polish the solidity of the sub- 
stance. But he will carefully avoid adopting 
the external appearance of these amiable tem- 
pers as substitutes for piety, when they are only 
its ornaments. Copdescending manners may 
be one of the numberless modifications of self- 
ishness, and reputation is thus often obtained 
where it is not fairly earned. Carefully to ex- 
amine whether he please others for their good 
to edification, or in ordei< to gain praise and 
popularity, is the bounden dbty of a Christian. 

We should not be angry with the blind for 
not seeing, nor widi tfie proud for not acknow- 
ledguig their blindness. We ourselves, perhaps, 
were once as blind ; happy if we are not still as 
proud^ If not in this instance, in others, per- 
haps,- they might have made more of our ad- 
vantages than we have done; we, under their 
circumstances, might have been more perversely 
wrong than they are, had we not been treated 
by the enlightened with more patient tenderness 
than we are* disposed to exercise towards them. 
Tyre and Sidon, we are assured by Truth itself, 
would have repented had they enjoyed the pri- 
vileges which Chorazin and Bethsaida threw 
away. Surely we may do that for the love of 
God, and for the love of our opponent's soul, 
which well-bred men do through a regard to 
politeness. Why should a Christian be mor6 
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ready to offend against the rule of charity than 
a gentleman against the law of decorum ? Can- 
dour in judging is like disinterestedness in 
acting; both are statutes of the royal law. 

There is also a kind of right which men feel 
they possess to their own opinion. With this 
right it is often more difficult to part than even 
with the opinion itself. If our object be the 
real good of our opponent; if it be to promote 
the cause of truth, and not to contest for victory, 
we shall remember this. We shall consider 
what a value we put upon our own opinion; 
why should his, though a false one, be less dear 
to him, if he believes it true ? This consider- 
ation will teach us not to expect too much at 
first It will teach us the prudence of seeking 
some general ground on which we cannot fail to 
agree. This will let him see that we do not 
differ from him for the sake of differing; which 
conciliating spirit of ours may bring him to a 
temper to listen to arguments on topics where 
our disagreement is wider. 

In disputing, for instance, with those who 
wholly reject the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures, we can gain nothing by quoting them, 
and insisting vehemently on the proof which is 
to be drawn from them, in support of the point 
in debate^ their unquestionable truth availing 
nothing with those who do not allow it. But 
if we take some common ground on which both 
the parties can stand, and reason, from the 
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analogies of natural religion, and the way in 
which God proceeds in the known and acknow- 
ledged course of his providence, to the way in 
which he deals with us, and has declared he will 
deal with us, as the God revealed in the Bible, 
our opponent may be struck with the similarity, 
and be put upon a track of consideration, and 
be brought to a temper in considering, which 
may terminate in the happiest manner. He 
may be brought at length to be less averse 
from listening to us on those grounds and prin- 
ciples, of which, probably, he might otherwise 
never have seen the value* 

Where a disputant of another description 
cannot endure what he sneeringly calls the 
strictness of evangelical religion, he will have \ 
no objection to acknowledge the momentous 
truths of man's responsibility to his Maker, of the 
omniscience, omnipresence, majesty, and purity 
of God. Strive, then, to meet him on these 
grounds, and respectfully enquire if he can 
sincerely af&rm that he is acting up even to the 
truths he acknowledges ? — If he is living in all 
respects as an accountable being ought to live ? 
— If he is really conscious of acting as a being 
ought to act, who knows that he is continually 
acting under the eye of a just and holy God ? 
You will find he cannot stand on those grounds. 
Either he must be contented to receive the 
truth as revealed in the Gospel, or be convicted 
of inconsistency, or self-deceit, or hypocrisy. 
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You will at least drive him off his own ground) 
which he will find untenable, if you cannot 
bring him over to yours* But while the enemy 
is effecting his retreat, do not you cut off the 
means of his return. 

Soine Christians approve Christianity as it is 
knowledge, rather than as it is principle. They 
like it, as it yields a grand object of pursuit, as 
it enlarges their view of things, as it opens to 
them a wider field of enquiry, a fi*esh source of 
discovery, an additional topic of critical investi* 
gation. They consider it rather as extending 
the limits of their research, than as a means of 
ennobling their affections. It fiimishes their 
understancttng with a fimd of riches on which 
they are eager to draw, not so much for the 
improvement of the heart as of the intellect 
They consider it as a thesis on which to raise 
interesting discussion, rather than as premises 
firom which to draw practical conclusions ; as an 
incontrovertible truth, rather than as a rule of 
life. 

There is something in the exhibition of sacred 
subjects ^ven us by these persons, which, accord-^ 
ing to our conception, is not only mistaken, but 
pernicious. We refer to their treatment of 
religion as a mere science, divested of its prac- 
tical application, and taken rather as a code of 
philosophical speculations than of active prin- 
ciples. To explain our meaning, we might 
perhaps venture to except against the choice 
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of topics inmost cxdnsivdjr miKle by liiese 
writers. 

After they have speat half a life upon the 
Evideiicesy the mere yestibule, so necessary, we 
allow, to be passed into the Temple of Chri&- 
tiaaity, we accompany them into their Edifice, 
and find it composed of materials but too coin- 
cident with their former taste. Questions of 
criticism, of grammar, of hirixMry, of metaphysics, 
of mathematics, and of all the sciences, meet us, 
in the very place of that which Saint Paul tells 
us " is the end of dJ," — that is, " Charity out 
of a pure heart, and of a good conscience^ and 
of faith unfeigned, from which," he adds, ^' some 
having swerved, have turned aside to vain jan- 
gling." • 

We are very far fi-om applying the latter 
term to all scientific discussions in religion, of 
which we should be the very last to deny the 
use, or question the necessity. Our main ob- 
jection lies to the preponderance given to such 
topics by our controversialists in their divinity, 
and to the spirit too often manifested in iheir 
discussions. A preponderance it is, which 
makes us sometimes fear they consider these 
things rather as religion itself, than as helps to 

* See 1 Tim. i. 5, 6. ; also verse 4.yin which the Apostle 
hints at certain ** fables and endless genealogies, which 
minister questions rather than godly edifying, which is by 
faith." We dare not say how closely this description 
applies to some modern Controvertists in Theology. 
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understand it, as the substitutes, not the allies 
of devotion. At the same time, a cold and 
philosophical spirit often studiously maintained 
seems to confirm the suspicion, that religion 
with them is not accidentally, but essentially 
and solely an exercise of the wits, and a field 
for the display of intellectual prowess — as if the 
salvation of souls was a thing by the bye. 

These prize-fighters in Theology remind us 
of the philosophers of other schools : we feel as 
if we were reading Newton against Des Cartes, 
or the theory of Caloric in opposition to Phlo- 
giston. *^ Nous le regardons," says the eloquent 
Saurin upon some religious subject, ^* pour la 
plupart, de la meme mani^re, dont on envisage 
les id6es d'un ancien Philosophe sur le gou- 
vemement." — The practical part of religion, 
in short, is forgotten, is lost in its theories ; and, 
what is worst of all, a temper hostile to the 
spirit of Christianity is employed to defend or 
illustrate its positions. 

This latter eflfect might be traced beyond the 
foregoing causes, to another nearly allied to 
them — the habit of treating religion as a 
science capable of demonstration. On a sub- 
ject evidently admitting but of moral evidence, 
we lament to see questions dogmatically proved, 
instead of being temperately argued. Nay, we 
eould almost smile at the sight of some intricate 
and barren novelty in religion demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of some one ingenious theorist. 
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who draws upon himself mstantly a hundred 
confutations of every position he maintains. 
The ulterior stages of the debate are often such 
as might ^^ make angels, weep." And when we 
remember that even in the most important 
questions, involving eternal interests, *^ proba* 
bility is the very guide of life *," we could, most 
devoutly wish, that on subjects, to say the least, 
not ^* generally necessary to salvation," infalli- 
bility were not the claim of the disputant, nor 
personal animosity the condition of his &ilure. 

Such speculatists, who are more anxious to 
make proselytes to an opinion than converts to 
a principle, will not be so likely to convince an 
opponent, as the Christian who is known to act 
up to his convictions, and whose genuine piety 
will put life and heart into his reasonings. The 
opponent probably knows already all the inge- 
nious arguments which books supply. Inge- 
nuity, therefore, if he be a candid man, will 
not be so likely to touch him as that <* godly 
sincerity" which he cannot but perceive the 
heart of his antagonist is dictating, to his lips. 
There is a simple energy in pure Christian 
trudi which a Petitions principle imitates in 
vain. The " knowledge which puffeth up" 
will make few practical converts unaccompanied 
with the ^^ charity which edifieth." 

To remove prejudices, then, is the bounden 

* Butler's Introduction to '' The Analogy." 
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duty i^B, Christum; but he must take aire not 
to remove them by ooncedkig what ititBgrity 
forbids him to concede. He must not wound 
his conscience to sare his credit. If an ill-bred 
roughness disgusts another, a dishonest com- 
plaisance undoes himselC He must remove all 
obstmcticms to the reception erf" truth, but the 
truth itself be must not adulterate. In clearing 
away the impe«&ient he most secure die prin* 

If his own reputation be attadced, be mmt 
defend it by every lawful means; nor will he 
sacrifice the valuable possession to any demand 
but ihat of conscience, to any call but the im- 
perative call of duty. If his good name be put 
in competition with any other earthly good, he 
will preserve it, however dear may be the good 
be relinquii^es; but if the competition lie be-* 
tween his reputation and his conscience, he has 
no hesitation in making the sacrifice, cOstly as 
it is. A feeling man struggles for his (tone as 
for his life ; but if he be a Christian, he parts 
with it, for. be knows that it is not the life of 
his soul. 

For the sanve reason that we must not be 
over anxious to vindicate our fame, we must be 
care&il to preserve it from any unjust imputa- 
tion* The great Apostle of the GentMes has 
set us an admirable example in boda respects, 
and we should never consider him in one point 
of view without recollecting his conduct in the 
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Other. So profound is his humility^ diat he de« 
elates himself ^^ less than the least of ^ saints." 
Not content with this comparative depreciation, 
he proclaims his actual corruptions. ^^ In me, 
that is, in my flesh, there is no good thing." 
Yet this deep selfnabasement did not prevent 
him from asserting his own calumniated word), 
from declaring that he was not behind the ^^ v:ery 
chiefest of the Apostles :" — again — " As die 
truth of Christ is in me, no man shall stop me 
of this boastings" &c. He then enumerates 
with a manly dignity, tempered with a noble 
modesty, a multitude of instances of his unpa-< 
rdlded.sufieridgS! and his unrivalled zeal. 

Where only his own personal feelings were 
in question,, bow. sd£-abasing I how sejf-anni- 
hi\^tiagl but where the unjust imputation in- 
volvjed the honour of Christ and the credit of 
religion, ^^ what carefulness it wrought in him, 
yea, what clearing of himself: yea, what ln£g- 
nation, yea, what vehement desire, yea, what 
zeal!" , . 

While we rejoice in the promises annexed to 
the beatitudes, we should be cautious of ap*- 
plying to ourselves promises which, do not be* 
long to us, particularly that which is attached 
to the last beatitude!. When our fame is at- 
tacked, let us carefully enquire, if we are ^^ suf* 
fering for righteousness' sake," or for our own 
faults; let us examine, whether we may not 
deserve the censures we have incurred ? £ven 
if we are suiFering in the cause of God, may we 
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not have brought discredit on that holy cause 
by our imprudence, our obstinacy, our vanity ; 
by our zeal without knowledge, and our ear- 
nestness without temper ? Let us enquire whe- 
ther our revilers have not some foundation for 
the charge ? Whether we have not sought our 
own glory more than that of God ? Whether 
we are not more disappointed at missing that re- 
venue of praise, which we thought our good works 
were entitled to bring us in, than at the wound 
religion may have sustained ? Whether, though 
our views were right on the whole, their purity 
was not much alloyed by human mixtures? 
Whether, neglecting to count the cost, we did 
not expect unmixed approbation, uninterrupted 
success, and a full tide of prosperity and ap- 
plause, totally forgetting the reproaches re- 
ceived, and the obloquy sustained by ^^ the Man 
of Sorrows." 

If we can, on an impartial review, acquit 
ourselves as to the general purity of our motives^ 
the general integrity of our conduct, the un- 
feigned sincerity of our endeavours, then we 
may indeed, though with deep humility, take to 
ourselves the comfort of this divine beatitude; 
When we really find that men only speak evil 
of us for his sake in whose cause we have 
laboured, however that labour may have been 
mingled with imperfection, we may indeed " re- 
joice and be exceeding glad." Submission may 
be elevated into gratitude, and forghir^tdssinto 
love. 
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IMjly we be allowed to introduce here an opin- 
ion warmly maintained in the world, and which 
indeed strikes at the root of all rules for the 
management of religious debate recommended 
in the preceding cheater? It is, that the sub-, 
ject of religion ought on no occasion to be in- 
troduced in mixed company ; that the diversity 
of sentiment upon it is so great, and so nearly 
connected with the tenderest feeUngs of our 
minds, as to be liable to lead to heat and 
contention; finally, that it is too grave and 
solemn a topic to be mixed in the miscellaneous 
circle of social discourse, much less in the fes- 
tive effusions of convivial cheerfulness. 

Now, in answer to these allegations, we must 
at least insist, that should religion, on other 
grounds, be found entitled to social discussion, 
the last observation, if true, would prove con- 
vivial cheerfulness to be incompatible with the 
spirit and practice of religion, rather than reli- 
gion inadmissible into cheerful parties. And it 
is certainly a retort difficult of evasion, that 
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where to introduce religion herself is to endan- 
ger her honour, there she rather suffers in reput- 
ation by the presence of her friend. The man 
endeared by conviction to his religion will 
never bear to be long, much less to be statedly 
separated from the object of his affections ; and 
he whose zeal once determined him "to 
know nothing " amongst his associates " but 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified," never could 
have dreamt of a latitude of interpretation which 
would admit a Christian into scenes where every 
thing but Jesus Christ and him crucified might 
be recognised with credit 

These principles appear so plain and incon- 
trovertible) that the question seems rather to 
call for a different statement; viz. why religion 
should not be deemed admissible into every 
social meeting and friendly circle in which a 
Christian himself would choose to be found ? 
That it is too weighty and important a subject 
for discussion is an. argument which, standing 
alone, assumes the gross absurdity that either 
men never talk of that which most nearly in«- 
terests them, or that when they do, they talk 
improperly. They will not, it is true, introduce 
a private concern, however important, in which 
no one is interested but themselves. But in the 
subject of religion who is not interested ? Or 
where will topics be found more universal in 
their application to all times, persons, places, 
and circumstances, as well as more important, 
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than those which relate to the eternal welfare of 
mankind ? 

Nor will it be avowed with great colour of 
reason, that topics so important suffer in poiht 
of gravity, or in the respect of mankind, by 
frequent discussion. We never observed men 
grow indifferent to their health, their affairs, 
their friends, their country, in proportion as 
these were made the subjects of their familiar 
discourse. On the contrary, oblivion has been 
noticed as the offspring of silence. The man 
who never mentions his friend is, we think, in 
general most likely to forget him. And far 
from deeming the name of One, greater than 
any earthly friend, *' taken in vain," when men- 
tioned discreetly in conversation, we generally 
find Him most remembered and respected in 
secret by those whose memories are occasionally 
refreshed by a reference to his word and author- 
ity in public. ** Familiarity," indeed, we have 
been told, " produces contempt ;" a truism, on 
which we are convinced many persons honestly, 
though blindly, rest their habitual and even 
systematic reserve on religious subjects. But 
" familiarity," in our mind, has reference rather 
to the manner than to the act of introducing 
religion. To us it is synonymous with a certain 
trite and trivial repetition of serious remarks, 
evidently " to no profit," which we sometimes 
hear from persons familiarised, rather by educa- 
tion than feeling) to the language of piety. 

s 2 
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More particularly we refer it to a still more 
criminal habit, which, to their disgrace, some 
professors of religion share with the profane, of 
raising a laugh by the introduction of a religious 
observation or even a Scriptural quotation. 
** To court a grin when we should woo a soul,'' 
is surely an abuse of religion, as well in the 
parlour as the pulpit. Nor has the senate itself 
been always exempt from this impropnety. Dr. 
Johnson has long since pronounced a jest drawa 
from the Bible the vulgarest because the easiest 
of all jests. — And far from perverting religious 
topics to such a purpose himself a feeling 
Christian would not often be found where such 
would be the probableoonsequence of offering a 
pious sentiment in <;ompany. 

That allusions involving religious questions 
are often productive of dispute and altercation, 
is a fact which, though greatly exaggerated, 
must yet in a degree be admitted. This cir- 
cumstance may in some measure account for the 
singular reception which a religious remark is 
often observed to meet with in the world. It 
is curious to notice the surprise and alarm 
which, on such occasions, will frequently per- 
vade the party present. The remark is received 
as a stranger-guest, of which no one knows the 
quality or intentions ; and, like a species of 
intellectual foundling, it is cast upon the com- 
pany without a friend to foster its infancy, or to 
own any acquaintance with the par^it. A fear 
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of consequences prevails. It is obvioas that the 
feeling is — " We know not into what it may 
grow; it is therefore safer to stifle it in the 
birth." This, if not the avowed, is the implied 
sentiment. 

But is not this delicacy, this mauvaise honte^ 
so peculiar perhaps to our countrymen on reli- 
gious subjects, the vei'y cause which operates so 
unfavourably upon that effect which it labours 
to obviate ? Is not the very infrequency of moral 
or religious observations a sufficient account to 
be given both of the perplexity and the irrita- 
tion said to be consequent upon their introduc- 
tion? And were not religion (we mean such 
religious topics as may legitimately arise in 
mixed society) banished as much as it is from 
conversation, might not its occasional recurrence 
become by degrees as natural, perhaps as inter- 
esting, certainly as instructive, and, after all, as 
safe, as " a close committee on the weather," or 
any other of the authorised topics which are 
about as productive of amusement as of instruc- 
tion? People act as if religion were to be 
regarded at a distance, as if even a respectful 
ignorance were to be preferred to a more fami- 
liar approach. This reserve, however, does not 
give an air of respect so much as of mystery to 
religion. An able writer * has observed, " that 
was esteemed the most sacred part of Pagan 

* Bishop Sherlock. 
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deyotion which was the most impure, and the 
only thing that was commendable in it is, that 
it was kept a great mystery." He approves of 
nothing in this religion but the modesty of with- 
drawing itself from the eyes of the world. — 
But Christianity requires not to be shrouded in 
any such mysterious recesses. She does not, 
like the Eastern monarchs, owe her dignity to 
her concealment ; she is, on the contrary, most 
honoured where most known, and most revered 
where most clearly visible. 

It will be obvious that hints rather than argu- 
ments belong to our present undertaking. In 
this view we may perhaps be excused if we ofier 
a few general observations upon the different 
occasions on which a well-regulated mind would 
be solicitous to introduce religion into social dis- 
course. The person possessed of such a mind 
would be mainly anxious, in a society of Chris- 
tians, that something should appear indicative 
of their profession. He would accordingly feel 
a strong desire to etkct it when he plainly per- 
ceived liis company engaged on no other topic 
either innocently entertaining, or rationally in- 
structive. This desire, however, would by no 
means cloud his brow, give an air of impatience 
to his countenance, or render him inattentive to 
the general tone and temper of the circle. On 
the contrary, he would endeavour to feel addi- 
tional interest in his neighbour's suggestions, in 
proportion as he hoped in turn to attract notice 
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to his own. He would show long forbearance 
to the utmost extent of conscientious toleration^ 
In the prosecution of his favourite design he 
would never attempt a forced or unseasonable 
allusion to serious subjects ; a caution requiring 
the nicest judgment and discrimination, most 
particularly where he felt the sentiments or the 
zeal of his company to be not congenial with his 
own. His would be the spirit of the prudent 
mariner, wh6 does not approach even his native 
shore without carefully watching the winds, and 
sounding the channels; knowing well that a 
temporary delay, even oti an unfriendly e\e^ 
ment, is preferable to a hasty landing his com-» 
pany, on shore indeed, but upon the point of a 
rock. 

Happily for our present purpose, the days 
we live in afford circumstances both of foreign 
and domestic occurrence, of every possible 
variety of colour and connection, so as to leave 
scarcely any mind unfurnished with a store of 
progressive remarks by which the most instruc- 
tive truths may be approached through the most 
obvious topics. And a prudent mind will study 
to make its approaches to such an ultimate ob- 
ject progressive; it will know also where to 
stop, rather indeed out of regard to others than 
to itself. And vti the m^ly avowal of its senti- 
ments, avoiding as well what is canting in ntter« 
ance, as technical in language, it will make^hem 
at once appiear, not the ebullition of an ill- 
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educated imagination, but the result of a long- 
exercised understanding. 

For nothing will be more likely to attract at- 
tention, or secure respect to your remarks, than 
the good taste in which they are delivered. On 
common topics we reckon him the most elegant 
speaker whose pronunciation and accent are so 
free from all peculiarities that it cannot be deter- 
mined to what place he owes his birth . A polished 
critic of Rome accuses one of the finest of her 
historians of provinciality. This is a fault obvi- 
ous to less enlightened critics, since the Attic 
herb-woman could detect the provincial dialect 
of a great philosopher. Why must religion have 
her Patavinity ? Why must a Christian adopt 
the quaintness of a party, or a scholar the idiom 
of the illiterate? Why should a valuable truth 
be combined with a vulgar or fanatical expres- 
sion? If either would offend when separate, 
how inevitably must they disgust when the one 
is mistakenly intended to set ofi^ the other. 
Surely this is not enchasing our ^^ apples of gold 
in pictures of silver." 

We must not close this part of our subject 
without alluding to another, and still more deli- 
cate introduction of religion, in the way of 
reproof*' Here is, indeed, a point in religious 
conduct to which we feel it a boldness to make 
any reference at all. Bold, indeed, is that 
casuist who would lay down general rules on a 
ftubject where the consciences of men seem to 
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differ so widely from each other; and feeble too 
often will be its justest rules, where the feel- 
ings of timidity or delicacy rush in with a force 
which sweeps down many a land-mark erected 
for its own guidance even by conscience it- 
self. 

Certainly much allowance, perhaps respect, is 
due in cases of very doubtful decision, to those 
feelings which, after the utmost self-regulation 
of mind, are found to be irresistible. And cer- 
tainly the habits and modes of address attached 
to refined society are such as to place per- 
sonal observations on a very different footing to 
that on which they stand by nature. — A frown, 
even a cold and disapproving look, may be a 
reception which the profane expression or loose 
action of a neighbour of rank and opulence may 
have never before encountered from his flatterers 
or convivial companions. A vehement censure 
in his case might inflame his resentment without 
amending his fault Whether the attempt be 
to correct a vice or rectify an error, one object 
should ever be steadily kept in view, to conci- 
liate rather than to contend, to inform but not 
to insult, to evince that we assume not the cha- 
racter of a dictator, but the office of a Christian 
friend ; that we have the best interests of the 
offender, and the honour of religion at heart; 
and that to reprove is so far from a gratification 
that it is a trial to ourselves ; the effort of con- 
science, not the effect of choice. 
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The feelings, therefore, of the person to be 
admonished, should be most scrupulously con-^ 
suited. The admonition, if necessarily strong, 
explicit, and personal, should yet be friendly, 
temperate, and well bred. An ofience, even 
though publicly committed, is generally best re- 
proved in private, perhaps in writing. — Age, 
superiority of station, previous acquaintance, 
above all, that sacred profession to which the 
honour of religion is happily made a personal 
concern, are circumstances which especially call 
for and sanction the attempt recommended. 
And he must surely be unworthy his Christian 
vocation, who would not conscientiously use any 
influence or authority which he might chance to 
possess, in discountenancing or rectifying the 
delinquency he condemns. 

We are, indeed, as elsewhere, after the closest 
reflection and longest discussion, often forced 
into the general conclusion, that " a good heart 
is the best casuist." And doubtless, where true 
Christian benevolence towards men meets in the 
same mind with an honest zeal for the glory of 
God, a way will be found, let us say rather will 
be opened, for the right exercise of this, as of 
every virtuous disposition. 

Let us ever remember what we have so often 
insisted on, that self-denial is the ground-work, 
the indispensable requisite for every Christian 
virtue; that without the habitual exercise of 
this principle we shall never be followers o( him 
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" who pleased not himself." And when we are 
called by conscience to the largest use of it in 
practice, we must arm ourselves with the highest 
considerations for the trial: we must consider 
him, who (through his faithiiil reproofs) " en- 
dured the contradiction of sinners against him- 
self." And when even from Moses we hear the 
truly evangelical precept, "thou shalt in any 
wise rebuke thy brother, and not suffer sin upon 
him," we must duly weigh how strongly its 
performance is enforced upon ourselves by the 
conduct of one greater than Moses, who ex- 
pressly ** suffered for us, leaving us an example 
that we should follow his footsteps." 
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CHAP. XVL 

CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS. 

Of all the motives to vigilance and sel&disci- 
pline which Christianity presents, there is not 
one more powerful than the danger, from which 
even religious persons are not exempt, of slack- 
ening in zeal and declining in piety. Would 
we could affirm that coldness in religion is 
confined to the irreligious ! If it be melancholy 
to observe an absence of Christianity where no 
great profession of it was ever made, it is far 
more grievous to mark its -declension where it 
once appeared not only to exist but to flourish. 
We feel, on the comparison, the same distinct 
sort of compassion with which we contemplate 
the pecuniary distresses of those who have been 
always indigent, and of those who have fallen 
into want from a state of opulence. Our con- 
cern differs not only in degree but in kind. 

This declension is one of the most awakening 
calls to watchfulness, to humility and self-inspec- 
tion, which religion can make to him <^who 
thinketh he standeth " — which it can make to 
him who, sensible of his own weakness, ought 
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to feel the necessity ^* of strengthening the 
things which remain that are ready to die." 

If there is not any one circumstance which 
ought more to alarm and quicken the Christian, 
than that of finding himself grow languid and 
indijfiferent, after having made not only a pro- 
fession but a progress, so there is not a more 
reasonable motive of triumph to the profane, 
not one cause which excites in him a more plau- 
sible ground of suspicion, either that there 
never was any truth in the profession of the 
person in question, or, which is a more &tal, 
and to such a mind a more natural conclusion, 
that there is no truth in religion itself. At best, 
he will be persuaded that this can only be a 
faint and feeble principle, the impulse of which 
is so soon exhausted, and which is by no means 
found sufficiently powerful to carry on its vo- 
tary throughout his course. — He is assured 
that piety is only an outward garment, put on 
for show or convenience, and that when it ceases 
to be wanted for either, it is laid aside. In these 
unhappy instances the evil seldom ceases with 
him who causes it. The inference becomes 
general, that all religious men are equally un- 
sound or equally deluded, only that some are 
more prudent, or more fortunate, or greater 
hypocrites than others. After the falling away 
of one promising character, the old suspicion 
recurs and is confirmed, and the defection of 
others pronounced to be in&llible. 
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There seems to be this marked distinction 
in the different opinions which religious and 
worldly men entertain respecting human cor- 
ruption. The candid Christian is contented to 
believe it as an indisputable general truth, while 
he is backward to suspect the wickedness of the 
individual, nor does he allow himself to give 
full credit to particular instances without proof. 
The man of the world, on the contrary, who 
denies the general principle, is extremely prone 
to suspect the individual. Thus his knowledge 
of mankind not only furnishes a proof, but out- 
strips the truth, of the doctrine; though he 
denies it as a proposition of Scripture, he is 
eager to establish it as a fact of experiment 

But the probabili^ is, that the man, who, by 
his departure from the principles with which 
he appeared to set out, so much gratifies the 
thoughtless, and grieves the serious mind, never 
was a sound and genuine Christian. His reli- 
gion was perhaps taken up on some accidental 
circumstance, built on some false ground, pro* 
duced by some evanescent cause; and though 
it cannot be fairly pronounced that he intended 
by his fbrward profession, and prominent zeal, 
to deceive others, it is probable that he himself 
was deceived. Perhaps he had made too sure 
of himself. His early profession was probably 
rather bold and ostentatious; he had impru- 
dently fixed his stand on ground so high as to 
be not easily tenable, and from which a descent 
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would be but too observable. While be thought 
be never could be too secure of his own strength, 
he allowed himself to be too censorious on the 
infirmities of others, especially of those whom 
he had apparently outstripped, and who, though 
they had started together, he had left behind 
him in the race. 

Might it not be a safer course, if, in the 
outset of the Christian life, a modest and self* 
distrusting humility were to impose a temporary 
restraint on the forwardness of outward pro- 
fession ? A little knowledge of the human heart, 
a little suspicion of the deceitfulness of his own, 
would not only moderate the intemperance of an 
ilUunderstood zeal, should the warm convert 
become an established Christian, but would save 
the credit of religion, which will receive a fresh 
wound in the possible event of his desertion 
from her standard. 

Some of the most distinguished Christians in 
this country began their religious career with this 
graceful humility. They would not suffer their 
change of character and their adoption of new 
principles, and a new course, to be blazoned 
abroad, as the affectionate zeal of their confi- 
dential friends would have advised, till the prin- 
ciples they had adopted were established, and 
worked into habks of piety ; till time and expe- 
rience had evinced that the grace of Grod had 
not been bestowed on them in vain. Their 
progress proved to be such as might have been 
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inferred from the modesty of their outset They 
have gone on with a perseverance which diffi- 
culties have only contributed tp strengthen and 
experience to confirm ; and will, through divine 
aid, doubtless go on, shining more and more, 
unto the perfect day. 

But to return to the less steady convert 
Perhaps religion was only, as we have hinted 
elsewhere, one pursuit, among many which he 
had taken up when other pursuits failed, and 
which he now lays down, because his faith, not 
being rooted and grounded, fails also ; — or the 
temptations arising from without might concur 
with the failure within. If vanity be his in- 
firmity, he will shrink from the pointed disap- 
probation of his superiors. If the love of novelty 
be his besetting weakness, the very peculiarity 
and strictness of religion, the very marked 
departure from the " gay and primrose path " 
in which he had before been accustomed to 
walk, which first attracted, now repel him. The 
attention which his early deviation from the 
manners of the world drew upon him, and which 
once flattered, now disgusts him. Ilie very 
opposition which once animated now cools him. 
He is discouraged at the near view, subdued 
by the required practice of that Christian self- 
denial which, as a speculation, had appeared so 
delightful. Perhaps his fancy had been fired 
by some acts of Christian heroism, which he 
£^t an ambition to imitate; a feeling which tale^ 
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of martial prowess, or deeds of chivalry, some- 
thing that, promising celebrity, and exciting 
emulation, had often kindled before* The truth 
is, religion had only taken hold of his imagina- 
tion, his heart had been left out of the question* 

Or he had, in the twilight of his first awak- 
ening, seen religion only as something to be 
believed — he now finds that much is to be done 
in the new life, and much which was habitual to 
the old one left undone. — Above all, he, did 
not reckon on the consistency which the Chris- 
tian life demands. 

Warm affections rendered the practice of 
some right actions easy to him ; but he did not 
include in his faulty and imperfect scheme the 
self-denia], the perseverance, the renouncing of 
his own will and his own way, the evil report as 
well as the good report, to which every man 
pledges himself when he enlists under the ban* 
ner of Christ. The cross which it was easy to 
venerate, he finds it hard to bear. 

Or religion might be adopted when he was 
in affliction, and he is now happy ; — when he 
was in bad circumstances, and he is now grown 
affluent. Or it might be assumed as something 
wanting to his recommendation to that party or 
project by which he wished to miake his way; 
as something that would better enable him to 
carry certain points which he had in view ; some- 
thing that, with the new acquaintance he wished 
to cultivate, might obliterate certain defects in 

VOL. VIII. T 
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Ills former conduct, and white-iragh a somewhiit 
•ullied rtputation* 

Or ia hit now more indepMident gitofttion) it 
mvf be, he is surroiinded by temptatioRs, soft- 
ened bj blandishments, allured by pleasures, 
#ht€h he nevter expected would arise to weaken 
Ilis resolutions. These new enchantments make 
k not so easy U> be pk>us, as when he had little 
to lose Md every thing to desire, as when the 
W^rid wore a frowning) and religion an iuTiting 
asped;. '*^ Or he is, perhaps, by the vicissitudes 
of life, transferred from a sober and humble 
sociMy, where to be religious was honourable, 
%o a mct^ lasrhk)nable set of associates, where, 
as the disclosure t^f his piety would add nothing 
to his credit, he set out with taking pains to 
HMvceal it, till it has ikllen into that gradual 
^ebUvion, which is the natural conseqnenoe of Ms 
Mug kept out of sight. 

But we pnooded to a far more ii^sresting and 
important chmrwcter. Hie one, indeed, whom 
we have been slightly sketching, may by his 
inoonstancy do much harm^ the one -on which 
we are about to animadvert, might by his oon- 
^t8it)ency and perseverance ^effect essential goisd^ 
Even the sincere, and, to all appearance, the 
established Christiw, espedally if his skuailion 
in life be easy, and his course smooth and pros^ 
perous, had «ieed keep « vigilaiit eye upon 4ns 
*€wn heart For sudi a one it wHI not be sut 
'ficidnt that hiS keep ibis ^cwdd, if he do net 
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adyanoe iot H. Indeed ift will be a rare proof 
that he has gone back, if he has not advanced. 

In a world so beset with snares, various are 
the causes which may possibly occasion in even 
good men a slow but -certain decline in piety. 
A decline scarcely perceptible at first, but which 
becomes more visible in its subaequent stages* 
When, therdbre^ we suspect our hearts of any 
declenaioa in pie(y» we should not ce«iipare our* 
selves with what we were in the preceding week 
or month, but with what we were at the sup* 
poaed height of our character Though the 
alteration was not perceptible in its gradual pro* 
gress, one shade melting into the nexti and each 
losing its distinctness, yet when the two rem<^ 
states are brought into contrast, the change will 
be strikingly obvious. 

Among other causes may be assigned the in*- 
discreet forming of some worldly connection; 
especially that of marriage^ In this connecticm, 
for %mian it cannot be called, it is to be lamenUd 
that the irreligious more frequently draw away 
the religious to tfadir side, than that the CQOtrary 
takes place : a circumstance easily accounted for 
by those who are at all acquainted with the 
human heart 

Or the sincere but tneautio^s Christian m»j 
be led by a strong affection, which assumes the 
shape of virtue, into a fond desire of establish^ 
ing bis children advantageously in the W9rld» 
into mobhods which, if not absolutdly incorwplb 
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are yet ambiguous at the best. In order to raise 
those whom he loves to a station above their 
level, he may be tempted, while self-deceit will 
teach him to sanctify the deed by the motive, to 
make some little sacrifices of principle, some' 
little abatemeiits of that strict rectitude, for 
which in the abstract no man would more stre- 
nuously contend. And as it may be in general 
observed, that the most amiable minds are most 
susceptible of the strongest natural afiections ; of 
course the very tenderness of the heart lays such 
characters peculiarly open to a danger to which 
the unfeeling and the obdurate are less exposed. 

If the person in question be of the sacred or- 
der, no small danger may arise from his living 
under the eye of an irreligious, but rich and 
bountiful patron. It is hi^i duty to make religion 
appear amiable in his eyes. He ought to con- 
ciliate his good will by every means which 
rectitude can sanction. But though his very 
piety will stimulate his discretion in the adop- 
tion of thos6 means, he will take care never to let 
his discretion intrench on his integrity. 

If he be under obligations to him, he may 
be in danger of testifying his gratitude, and 
furthering his hopes, by some electioneering ma- 
noeuvres, and by too much electioneering society. 
He may, unawares, be tempted to too much 
conforhiity to his friend's habits, to too much 
conviviality in his company. And when he 
witnesses so much kindness and urbanity in his 
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manners, possibly so much usefulness and bene- 
volence in his life, he may be even tempted to 
suspect that he himself may be wrong ; to accuse 
himself of being somewhat churlish in his own 
tempier, a little too austere in his habits, and 
rather hard in his judgment of a man so amiar- 
ble. He will be still more likely to fall into this 
error if he expects a &vour than if he has ob- 
tained it; fi>r though it is not greatly to the 
honour of human nature, we daily see how much 
keener are the feelings which are excited by 
hope than those which are raised by gratitude. 
The favour which has been already conferred 
excites a temperate, that which we are looking 
for, a fervid feeling. 

These relaxing feelings, and these softened 
dispositions, aided by the seducing luxury of 
the table, and the bewitching splendour of the 
apartments, by the soft accommodations which 
opulence exhibits, and the desires which they 
are too apt to awaken in the dependent, may, 
not impossibly, lead by degrees to a criminal 
timidity in maintaining the purity of his own 
principles, in supportii^ the strictness of his 
own practice. He may gradually lose some- 
what of the dignity of his professional, and of 
the sobriety of his Christian character. He may 
be brought to forfeit the independence of his 
mind ; and in order to magnify his fortune, may 
neglect to magnify his office. 

Even here, from an increasing remissness in 
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ftMexuobmtionf he may deceiTe himself bj 
persisting to believe-— for the films are now 
grown thicker oTer hts spiritual sight -^ that his 
motires are defensible. Were not his discern* 
ment labouring under a temporary blindness 
he would reprobate the character which inter- 
ested views have insensibly drawn him in to 
act He would be as much astcmished to be 
told that this character was become his own^ 
as was the Royal OBfender, when the righteous 
boldness of the Prophet pronounced the heart- 
appaliing words •— • ^^ Thou art the man.'' 

Still he continues to flatter himself that the 
reason of his diminished opposition to the &ults 
of his friend is not because he has a more lucra* 
ttve situation in view, but because he may, by a 
slight temporary concession, and a short sus* 
pension of a seTcrtty which he begins to iancy 
he has carried too for, secure for his future life 
a more extensive field of usefulness, in the bene* 
fice which is hanging over his head. 

In the mean time hope and expectation so fill 
his mind that he insensibly grows cold in the 
prosecution of his positive duties. He begins 
to lament that in his present situation he can 
make but few converts, that he sees but smaU 
,e£fects of his labours ; not perceiving that Giod 
may have withdrawn his blessing from a mini*- 
stry which is exercised on such qoestionable 
grounds. With his new expectations he conti- 
nues to blend his old ideas. He feasts his ima- 
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^atioii with the (:tfospect of » more fruitfol 
hftrveat <hi an unknown, and perhaps an un* 
broken^ scHl^+^as if human nature were not 
pretty much the same erery where ; as if the 
labourer were accountable for the abuudanoe of 
his crop, and not solely for his own assiduity— 
as if actual duty faithfully performed, even in 
that circumscribed sphere in which God haa 
cast our lot, is not more acceptable to him than 
theories of the most extensive good, than distant 
speculations and improbable projects, for the 
benefit even of a whole district ; while, in the 
indulgence of those airy schemes, our own sp^ 
cific and appointed work lies neglected^ ov 
is performed without energy and without at* 
tentioi). 

Self-love so naturally infatuates the judgment^ 
that it is no paradox to assert that we look too 
far, and yet do not look far enough. We look 
too far when passing over the actual duties of 
the immediate seene, we form long oonnected 
trains of future projects, and indulge out 
thoughts in such as are most remote^ and peiv 
haps least probable* And we do not look far 
enough when the prospective mind does not 
shoot beyond all these little earthly distancesj to 
that states falsely called remote^ whither aU our 
steps are not the less tending, because our eyes 
are confined to the home scenes. 3ut while 
the precariousness of our duration ought to set 
limits to our desdgusy it should furnish im^ht^ 
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ments to our application. Distant projects are 
too apt to slacken present industry, while the 
magnitude of schemes, probably impracticable, 
may render our actual exertions cold and 
sluggish. 

Let it be observed, that we would be the last 
to censure any of those fair and honourable 
means of improving his condition, which every 
man, be he worldly or religious, owes to him- 
self, and to his family. Saints as well as sinners 
have in common what a great genius calls ^^ cer- 
tain inconvenient appetites of eating and drink- 
ing," which while we, are in the body must be 
complied with. It would be a great hardship 
on good men to be denied any innocent means 
of fair gratification. It would be a peculiar in- 
justice that the most diligent labourer should be 
esteemed the least worthy of his hire, the least 
fit to rise in his profession. 

The more serious clergyman has also the 
same warm affection for his children with his 
less scrupulous brother, and consequently the 
same laudable desire for their comfortable es- 
tablishment; only, in his plans for their ad- 
vancement, he should neither entertain ambitious 
views, nor prosecute any views, even the best, 
by methods not consonant to the strictness of 
his avowed principles. Professing to *^ seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness," he ought to be more exempt from an 
over-anxious solicitude than those who profess 
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it less zealously. Avowing a more determined 
confidence that all other things will, as far as 
they are absolutely necessary, ^^ be added unto 
him/' he should, as it is obvious he commonly 
does, manifest practically a more implicit trust, 
confiding in that gracious and cheering promise, 
that promise expressed both negatively and po- 
sitively, as if to comfort by a double confirm- 
ation, that Qod who is " both his light and 
defence, who will give grace and worship, will 
also withhold no good thing from them that 
live a godly life." 

It is one. of the trials of faith appended to 
the sacred ofiice, that its ministers, like the 
father of the faithful, are liable to go out, ^^ not 
knowing whither they go;" and this not only 
at their first entrance into their profession, but 
throughout life ; an inconvenience to which no 
other profession is necessarily liable; a trial 
which is not, perhaps, fairly estimated. 

This remark will naturally raise a laugh 
amongst those who at once hold the function 
in contempt, deride its ministers, and think 
their well-earned remuneration lavishly and 
even unnecessarily bestowed. They will pro- 
bably exclaim, with as much complacency in 
their ridicule, as if ridicule were really the test 
of truth — ** A great cause of commiseration 
truly to be transferred from a starving curacy 
to a plentiful benefice, or firom the vulgar so- 
ciety of a country parish, to be a stalled Theo- 
logian in an opulent town !" 
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We are far firom estimating at a low rate tbe 
exchange from a state of uncertainty to a state 
of independence, from a life of penury to co»« 
forty or from a barely decent to an affluent pro* 
vision. But does the ironical remarker rate 
the feelings and affections of the heart at 
nothing ? If he insists that money is that 
chief good of which ancient philosophy says so 
much, we beg leave to insist that it is not the ofUy 
good. We are dbove the affectation of pretend^ 
ing to condole with any man on his exaltation ; 
but there are feelings which a man of acute 
sensibility, rendered more acute by an elegant 
education, values more intimately than silver or 
gold. 

Is it absolutely nothing to resign his local 
comforts, to break up his local attachments, 
to have new connections to form, and that fre* 
quently at an advanced period of life ; coonee* 
tions, perhaps, less valuable that those he is 
quitting ? Is it nothing for a &ithful minister 
to be separated from an aflectionate pec^le^ a 
people not only whose friendship but whoM 
progress has ccmstituted his happiness here, as 
it will make his joy and crown of rqoicing 
hereafter ? 

Men of delicate minds estimate things by 
their affections as well as by their circum* 
stances ; to a man of a certain cast of character^ 
a change, however advantageous, may be rather 
an exile than a promotion. While he gr^te* 
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fisUj accepts the good, he receives it with an 
edifying admowkdgment of the imperfection of 
the best human things. These considerations, 
we confess, should add the additional feelings of 
kindness to their persons, and of sympathy with 
their vicissitudes, to our respect and veneration 
for their holv office. 

To themselves, however, the precarious tenure 
of their situation presents an instructive emblem 
of the uncertain condition of human life, of the 
transitory nature of the world itself. Their 
liableness to a sudden removal gives them the 
advantage of being more especially reminded 
of the necessity and duty of keeping in a coii"* 
tinual posture of preparation, having ^^ their 
loins girded, their shoes on their feet, and their 
staff in their hand/' They have also the same 
promises which supported the Israelites in the 
desert. — The same assurance which cheered 
Abraham may still cheer the true servants of 
God under all difficulties : — - '^ Fear not — I am 
thy shield and thy exceeding great reward." 

But there are perils on the right hand and 
on the left. It is not among the least, that 
though a pious clergyman may at first have 
tasted with trembling caution of the delicious 
cup of applause, he may gradually grow, as 
thirst is increased by indulgence^ to drink too 
deeply of the enchanted chalice. The dangers 
arising from any thing that is good are formid-* 
atde^ because unsuspected. And such are the 
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perils of clerical popularity/that we will venture 
to say, that the victorious general, who has 
conquered a kingdom, or the sagacious states- 
man who has preserved it, is almost in less 
danger of being spoilt by acclamation than the 
popular preacher ; because their danger is likely 
to happen but once, his is perpetual. Theirs is 
only on the day of triumph, his day of triumph 
occurs every week ; we mean the admiration he 
excites. Every fresh success ought to be a 
fresh motive to humiliation: he who feels his 
danger will vigilantly guard against swallowing 
too greedily the indiscriminate, and often un* 
distinguishing plaudits, which his doctrines or 
his manner, his talents or his voice, may equally 
procure for him. 

If he be not prudent as well as pious, he 
may be brought to humour his audience, and 
his audience to flatter him with a dangerouis 
emulation, till they will scarcely endure truth 
itself from any other lips. Nay, he may im- 
perceptibly be led liot to be always satisfied 
with the attention and improvement of his 
hearers, unless the attention be sweetened by 
flattery, and the improvement followed by ex- 
clusive attachment. 

This spirit of exclusive fondness generates a 
spirit of controversy. Some of the followers 
will rather improve in casuistry than in Chris- 
tianity. They will be more busied in opposing 
Paul to Apollos, than in looking unto ^^ Jesiis, 
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the Author and Finisher of their &ith ;'' in set- 
ting up their own pastor against others, than 
in bringing forth fruits meet for repentance. 
Religious gossip may assume the place of re- 
ligion itself. A party-spirit is thus generated, 
and Christianity may begin to be considered as 
a thing to be discussed and disputed, to be 
heard and talked about, rather than as the pro- 
ductive principle of all virtuous conduct* 

We owe, indeed, lively gratitude and affec- 
tionate attachment to the minister who has 
faithfully laboured for our edification ; but the 
author has sometimes noticed a manner adopted 
by some injudicious adherents, especially of her 
own sex, which seems rather to erect their fa- 
vourite into the head of a sect, than to rever- 
ence him as the pastor of a flock. This mode 
of evincing an attachment, amiabie in itself, is 
doubtless as distressing to the delicacy of the 
minister as it is unfavourable to religion, to 
which it is apt to give an air of party. 

May we be allowed to animadvert more im- 
mediately on the cause of declension in piety in 
some persons who formerly exhibited evident 
marks of that seriousness in their lives which 
they continue to inculcate from the pulpit. If 
such has been sometimes (we hope it has been 

* This polemic tattle is of a totally different character 
from that species of religious conversation recommended 
in the preceding chapter. 
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▼ery rarely) the case, may it not be partly as- 
cribed to an unhappy notion that the same 
exactness in his private devotions, the same 
watchfulness in his daily conduct, is iiot equally 
necessary in the advanced prc^esf as in tbs 
first stages of a rdigious course ? He does not 
desist from warning his hearers of the continual 
necessity of these things, but b he not in some 
danger of not applying the necessity to himself? 
May he not begin to rest satisfied with the in- 
culcation without the practice ? It is not pro- 
bable, indeed, tbat he goes so far as to establidi 
himself as an exempt case, but he sUdea from 
indolence into the exemption, as if Its avoid- 
ance were not so necessary (at him as for others. 
Even the very sacredness of his prc^ssiqa 
is not without a snare. He may repeat the 
holy offices so oilen that he may be in danger, 
on the one hand, of sinking into the notion that 
it is a mere precession, or, on the other, of so 
resting in it as to make it supersede the neces- 
sity of that strict personal religion with which 
he set out ; he may at least be satisfied witii the 
occasional, without the uniform practice. There 
is a danger «^ we advert only to its possibility 
<— that his very exactness in the public exercise 
of this function may lead to a little justification 
of his remissness in secret duties. His zealous 
exposition of the Script;ures to others may sa- 
tisfy him, though it does not always lead to a 
practical application of them to himsdiC 
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Bat Ood, by reqairing exemplarj diligence 
in the devotion of his appointed servants, wonld 
keep up in their minds a daily sense of their 
dependence on him. If he does not continually 
teach by his Spirit those who teach others, they 
have little reason to expect suceess, and that 
Spirit will not be given where it is not sought, 
or, which is an awfal consideration, may be 
withdrawn, where it had been given and not 
improved as it might have been. 

Should this anfaappily ever be the ease, it 
would almost reduce the minister of Christ to a 
mere engine, an organ throagh which know- 
ledge was barely to pass, like the ancient orades, 
wiio had nothing to do with the information 
but to convey it. Perhaps the pubUc suecess 
of the best men has been, under God, princi- 
pally owing to this, that their faithful ministra- 
tion in the Temple has been uniformly preceded 
and followed by petitions in the closet ; that the 
truths implanted in the one have chiefly flou- 
rished from having been watered by the tears, 
and nourished by the prayers of the other. 

We will hazard but one more observation on 
this dangerous and delicate subject; in these 
superficial remarks, in which it is the thing in 
the world the most remote from the writer's 
wish to give the slightest ofience to any pious 
member of an order which possesses her highest 
veneration. — If the indefatigable labourer in 
his great Master's vineyard has, as must some- 
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times be the case, the mortification of finding 
that his labours have failed of producing their 
desired e£G9Ct, in some instances where his 
warmest hopes had been excited ; — if he feels 
that he has not benefited others as he had ear- 
nestly desired, this is precisely the moment to 
bendit himself, and is perhaps permitted for 
that very end. Where his usefulness has been 
obviously great, the true Christian will be. hum- 
bled by the recollection that he is only an in- 
strument Where it has been less, the defeat 
of his hopes oflTers the best occasion, which he 
will not fail to use, for improving his own hu- 
mility. Thus he may always be assured that 
good has been done somewhere, so that in any 
case his labour will not have been in vain in the 
Lord. 
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TRUE AND FALSE ZEAL. 



It is one of the most important ends of culti- 
vating that self-knowledge which we have else- 
where recommended, to discover what is the 
real bent of our mind, and which are the 
strongest tendencies of our character; to dis- 
cover where our disposition requires restraint, 
and where we may be safely trusted with some 
liberty of indulgence. If the temper be fervid, 
and that fervour be happily directed to religion, 
the most consummate prudence will be requi- 
site to restrain its excesses without freezing its 
energies. 

If, on the contrary, timidity and diffidence be 
the natural propensity, we shall be in danger 
of falling into coldness and inactivity with re- 
gard to ourselves, and into, too unresisting a 
compliance with the requisitions, or too easy a 
conformity with the habits, of others. It will 
therefore be an evident proof of Christian self- 
government, when the man of too ardent zeal 
restrains its outward expression where it would 
be unseasonable or unsafe; while it will evince 
the same Christian self-denial in the fearful 
and diffident character, to burst the fetters of 

VOL. VIII. u 
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timidity, where duty requires a holy boldness, 
and when he is called upon to lose all minor 
fears in the fear of God« 

It will then be one of the first objects of a 
Christian to get his understanding and his 
conscience thoroughly enlightened ; to take an 
exact survey not only of the whole comprehen- 
sive scheme of Christianity, but of his own 
character ; to discover, in order to correct the 
defects in his judgment, and to ascertain the 
deficiencies even of his best qualities. Through 
ignorance in these respects, though he may 
really be following up some good tendency, 
though he is even persuaded that he is not 
wrong either in his motive or his object, he 
may yet be wrong in the measure, and wrong 
in the mode ; wrong in the application, though 
right in the principle. He must, therefore, 
watch with a suspicious eye over his better 
qualities, and guard his very virtues from devi- 
ation and e:8:ces$. 

His zeal, that indispensable ingredient in the 
composition of a great character ; that quality, 
without which no great eminence, either secular 
or religious, has ever been attained; that quality 
which is essential to the acquisition of excel- 
lence in arts and arms, in learning and in piety; 
that principle without which no man will be 
able to reach the perfection of his nature, or to 
animate others to aim at that perfection, will 
yet hardly fail to mislead the animated Chris- 
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tian, if his knowledge of what is right and 
just, if his jadgment in the application of that 
knowledge, do not keep pace with the principle 
itself. 

Zeal, indeed, is not so much an individual 
virtue, as the principle which gives life and 
colouring, as the spirit which gives grace and 
benignity, as the temper which gives warmth 
and energy to every other quality. It is that 
feeling which exalts the relish of every duty, 
and sheds a lustre on the practice of every 
virtue ; which, embellishing every image of th^ 
mind with its glowing tints, animates every 
affection of the heart with its invigorating mo*- 
tion. It may be said of zeal among the virtues, 
as of memory among the faculties, that though 
it singly never made a great man, yet no man 
has ever made himself Conspicuously great wher6 
it has been wanting. 

Many things, however, must concur before 
we can be allowed to determine whether zeal 
be really a virtue or a vice. Those who are 
contending for the one or the other will be 
in the situation of the two knights, who, meet- 
ing on a cross road, were on the point of 
fighting about the colour of a cross which was 
suspended between them. One insisted it was 
gold^ the other maintained it was silver. The 
duel was prevented by the interference of a 
passenger, who desired them to change their 
positions. Both crossed over to the oppoidte 

u 2 
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side, found the cross was gold on one side and 
silver on the other. Each acknowledged his 
opponent to be right 

It may be disputed whether fire be a good 
or an evil. The man who feels himself cheered 
by its kindly warmth is assured that it is a 
benefit, but he whose house it has just burned 
down will give another verdict. Not only the 
cause, therefore, in which zeal is exerted. must 
be good, but the principle itself must be under 
due regulation: or, like the rapidity of the 
traveller who gets into a wrong road, it will 
only carry him so much the further out of his 
way; or if he be in the right road, it will, 
through inattention, carry him involuntarily 
beyond his destined point That degree of 
motion is equally misleading, which detains 
us short of our end, or which pushes us be- 
yond it. 

The Apostle suggests a useful precaution, by 
expressly asserting that it is " in a good cause " 
that we " must be zealously affected," which 
implies this further truth, that where the cause 
is not good, the mischief is proportioned to the 
zeal. But lest we should carry our limitations 
of the quality to any restriction of the seasons 
for exercising it, he takes care to animate us 
to its perpetual exercise, by adding that we 
must be always so affected. 

If. the injustice, the intolerance, and persecu- 
tion, with which a misguided zeal has so oflen 
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afflicted the Church of Christ, in its more early 
periods, be lamented as a deplorable evil, yet 
let us admire the over-ruling wisdom of Provi- 
dence, which, educmg good from evil, makes 
the very calamities which false zeal occasioned 
the instruments of producing that true and 
lively zeal to which we owe the glorious band 
of Martyrs and Confessors, those brightest 
ornaments of the best periods of the Church. 
This effect, though a clear vindication of that 
Divine goodness which suffers evil, is no apo- 
logy for him who perpetrates it. 

It is curious to observe the contrary oper- 
ations of true and false zeal, which, though 
apparently only different modifications of the 
same quality, are, when brought into contact, 
repugnant, and even destructive to each other. 
There is no attribute of the human mind where 
the different effects of the same principle have 
such a total opposition : for is it not obvious 
that the same principle, under another direc- 
tion, which actuates the tyrant in dragging the 
Martyr to the stake, enables the Martyr to 
embrace it? 

As a striking proof that the necessity for 
caution is not imaginary, it has been observed 
that the Holy Scriptures record more instances 
of a bad zeal than of a good one. This fur- 
nishes the most authoritative argument for regu- 
lating this impetuous principle, and for govern- 
ing it by all those restrictions which a feeling 

u 3 
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SO calculated for good and so capable of eTil 
demands. 

Trae zeal in professing to love God mnst 
include the love of our neighbour ; for God can 
never be pleased with any profession of love to 
him by which any of his creatures are injured. 
Nor must we presume to constrain the will 
which God has left free. He who has the 
hearts of all men in his hands compels none. 

It was zeal, but of a blind and furious cha- 
racter, which produced the Massacre on the 
day of St Bartholomew — a day to which the 
mournful strains of Job have been so well 
applied. — Let that day perish. Let it not be 
joined to the days of the year. Let darkness 
and the shadow of death stain it. — It was a 
zeal the most bloody, combined with a perfidy 
the most detestable, which inflamed the execra- 
ble Florentine*; when, having on this occa- 
sion invited so many illustrious Protestants to 
Paris, under the idluring mask of a public 
festivity, she contrived to involve her guest, 
the pious Queen of Navarre, and the venerable 
Coligni, in the general mass of undistinguished 
destruction. The royal and pontifical assassins, 
not satisfied with the sin, converted it into a 
triumph. Medals were struck in honour of a 
deed which has no parallel even in the annals 
of Pagan persecution. 

Even glory did not content the pernicious 
* Catherine de Medici. 
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plotters of this direiul tragedy : Devotioa wa» 
called in to be 

The crown and consummation of their crime. 

The Mackest hypocrisy was made use of to 
sanctify the foolest murder. The iniquity could 
not be complete without solemnly thanking Ood 
for its success. The pope and cardinals pro- 
ceeded to St. Mark*s Church, where they praised 
the Alm^hty for so great a blessing conferred 
on the See of Rome and the Christian world ! 
A solemn Jubilee completed the preposterom 
mummery. ---This zeal of devotion was as mudt 
worse than even the zeal of murder, as thanking 
God for enabling us to commit a sin is worse 
than the commission itself. A wicked piety is 
still more disgusting than a wicked act. Ood 
is less offended by the i^n itself than by the 
thank-<^fering of its perpetrators. It looks like 
a black attempt to involve the Creator in the 
crime. * 

It was this exterminating zeal which made the 
fburte^ith Louis, bad in the profligacy of his 
youth, worse in the superstition of his age^ rewoke 
the tolerating edict which m^ht have drawn 
down a blessing on his kingdom ; and the rescind-* 
ing of which may have drawn on France her 
subsequent calamities. — One species of crime 

* See Thuanus for a most affecting and exact account 
of this direful maasacre. 
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was called on, in his days of blind devotion, to 
expiate another, committed in his days of mad 
ambition. But the expiation was even more 
intolerable than the offence. The havoc made 
by the sword of civil persecution was a miserable 
atonement for the blood which unjust aggression 
had shed in foreign wars. 

It was this impious and cruel zeal which in- 
spired the Monk Dominic in erecting the most 
infernal tribunal which ever inventive bigotry 
projected to dishonour the Christian name, and 
with which pertinacious barbarity has continued 
for above six centuries to afflict the human race. 

For a complete contrast to this pernicious 
zeal, we need not, blessed be God, travel back 
into remote history, nor abroad into distant 
realms. This happy land of civil and religious 
liberty can furnish a countless catalogue of in- 
stances of a pure, a wise, and a well-directed 
zeal. Not to swell the list, we will only mention 
that it has, in our own age, produced the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the Abolition of 
the African Slave-trade ; — three as noble, and 
which will, we trust, be as lasting monuments as 
ever national virtue erected to true piety. These 
are institutions which bear the genuine stamp of 
Christianity, not originating in party, founded on 
disinterestedness, and comprehending the best 
interests of almost the whole habitable globe — 
" without partiality and without hypocrisy." 



\ 
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Why we hear so much in praise of zeal from 
a certain class of religious characters is partly 
owing to their having taken up a notion that its 
required exertions relate to the care of other 
people's salvation rather than to their own ; and 
indeed the casual prying into a neighbour's 
house, while it is much more entertaining, is not 
near so troublesome as the constant inspection 
of one's own. It is observable that the outcry 
against zeal among the irreligious is raised on 
nearly the same ground, as the clamour in its 
favour by these professors of religion ; the former 
suspect that the zeal of the religionist evaporates 
in censuring their impiety, and in eagerness for 
their conversion, instead of being directed to 
themselves. This supposed anxiety they resent, 
and give a practical proof of their resentment by 
resolving not to profit by it. 

Curiosity is a grand constituent in the com- 
position of false zeal, which is distinguished from 
the true, particularly in tliese respects : — It is 
disposed to be inquisitive into the concerns of 
others, and negligent of its own ; to be more 
anxious about distant than present things ; about 
such as are unprofitable rather than such as are 
important ; about what is doubtful rather than 
what is decided ; about matters of opinion rather 
than of practice. 

True zeal is not forward in detecting, much 
less in exposing the faults of others. It espe- 
cially sees with a reluctant eye, and touches with 
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a tender hand, the errors of those whom God 
has set over us, particularly of our qpiritual 
directors. It is one of the turning points which 
distinguishes the genuine from the spurious, that 
it delights not to expose the fiiolts it but suq)ects, 
that it never magnifies the error it laments ; above 
all, it never pleads the neglect of another in vin- 
dication of its own. 

Christianity does not lie at stake because a 
good man has committed an error, or a wise one 
formed a wrong judgment. The essentials of the 
character may be found in spite of a mistake in 
opinion, or even a fidlure in conduct. False zeal 
is always more ready to degrade the man for a 
solitary imperfection than to appeal to his gene- 
ral worth ; of which, however, the solidity is not 
invalidated by a single flaw. True zeal iU>ounds 
in supplications, false zeal in anathemas. One 
is ever looking for something to commend, the 
other for something to c(mdemn. The one is 
out of humour at the improvement at which the 
other rejoices, because it has one subject the less 
for its invective. 

Two very erroneous opinions exist respecting 
zeal. It is commonly supposed to indicate a want 
of charity, and the two principles are accused 
of maintaining separate interests. This is so fiir 
from being the case, that charity is the firm 
associate of that zeal of which it is suspected to 
be the enemy. Indeed, this is so infallible a 
criterion by which to try its sincerity, that we 
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should be apt to suspect the legitimacy of that 
zeal which is unaccompanied by this fair ally. 

Another opinion equally erroneous is not a 
little prevalent — that where there is much zeal 
there is little or no prudence. Now, a sound 
and sober zeal is not such an idiot as to neglect 
to provide for its own success ; and would that 
success be provided for, without employing for 
its accomplishment every precaution which pru- 
dence can suggest ? True zeal, therefore, will be 
as discreet as it is fervent, well knowing that 
its warmest efforts will be neither eiSectual nor 
lasting without those provisions which discretion 
alone can make* No quality is ever possessed 
in perfection where its opposite is wanting; zeal 
is not Christian fervour, but animal heat, if not 
associated with charity and prudence. 

Zeal, indeed, like other good things, is fre- 
quently calumniated because it is not under^^ 
stood ; and it may sometimes deserve censure, 
as being the effervescence of that weak but well- 
meaning mind, which will defeat the efforts not 
only of this but of every other good propensity^ 

That most valuable faculty, therefore, of intel- 
lectual man, the judgment, the enlightened, im- 
partial, unbiassed judgment, must be kept in 
perpetual activity, not only in order to ascertain 
that the cause be good, but to determine also 
the degree of its importance in any given case, 
that we may not blindly assign an undue value 
to an inferior good ; for want of this discrimin- 
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adon we may be fighting a windmill when we 
fancy we are attacking a fort. We must prove 
not only whether the thing contended for be 
right, but whether it be essential ; whether in our 
eagerness to attain this subordinate good, we 
may not be sacrificing, or neglecting, things of 
more real consequence ; whether the value we 
assign to it may not be even imaginary. 

Above all; we should examine whether we do 
not contend for it chiefly because it happens to 
fall in with our own humour^ or our own party, 
more than on account of its intrinsic worth; 
whether we do not wish to distinguish ourselves 
by our pertinacity, and to append ourselves to 
the party rather than to the principle; and thus, 
as popularity is often gained by the worst part 
of a man's character, whether we do not prin- 
cipally persist from the hope of becoming po- 
pular. The favourite adage that lejeu ne vatU 
pas la chandelle might serve as an appropriate 
motto to one half of the contentions which di- 
vide and distract the world. 

This zeal, hotly exercised for mere circum- 
stantials, for ceremonies indifferent in them- 
selves, for distinctions rather than differences, 
has unhappily assisted in causing irreparable 
separations and dissensions in the Christian 
world, even where the champions on both sides 
were great and good men. Many of the points 
which have been the sources of altercation were 
not worth insisting upon, where the opponents 
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agreed in the grand fundamentals of faith and 
practice. 

But to consider zeal as a general question, as 
a thing of every-day experience. — He whose 
piety is most sincere will be likely to be the 
most zealous. But though zeal is an indication 
and even a concomitant of sincerity, a burning 
zeal is sometimes seen where the sincerity is 
somewhat questionable. — For it is the peculiar 
character of Christianity to combine tempers 
seemingly opposite. The same principle which 
excites fervent desires creates humble sub- 
mission: what would seem a contradiction in 
any worldly case is the natural effect of religion, 
that . the more earnestly we desire, the more 
patiently we shall wait. We see this finely 
illustrated in the faith and patience of the saints. 
They exhibited a beautiful combination of zeal 
with long-suffering, of fervency of spirit with 
enduring meekness. 

Where zeal is generated by ignorance, it is 
commonly fostered by self-will. * That which 
we have embraced through false judgment we 
maintain through false honour. Pride is gene- 
rally called in to nurse the offspring of error. 
It is from this confederacy that we frequently 
see those who are perversely zealous for points 
which can add nothing to the cause of Christian 
truth, whether they are rejected or retained, 
cold and indifferent about the great things which 
involve the salvation of man. 
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Though all momentous truths^ all indispens^ 
able duties, are, in the luminous volume of 
Inspiration, made so obvious that those may 
read who run, the contested matters are not 
only so comparatively little as to be by no 
means worthy of the heat they excite, but are 
rendered so doubtful, not in themselves, but in 
the opposite systems built on them, that he who 
fights for them is not always sure whether he 
be right or not; and if he carry his point he 
can make no moral use of his victory. This 
indeed is not his concern. It is enough that he 
has conquered. The importance of the object 
having never depended on its worth, but on the 
opinion of his right to maintain that worth. 

AH truths would have been equally obvious if 
all had been equally necessary. The Bible is 
not an exercise of ingenuity but of obedience. 
Our great duties are written with a sun-beam : 

— - To BELIEVE WHAT IS TRUE, TO LOVE WHAT 
IS AMIABLE, TO DO WHAT IS RIGHT, AND TO 

SUFFER WHAT IS APPOINTED. — We bring iuto 
the world tempers and dispositions which are 
strong obstacles to these attainments. To sur- 
mount these obstacles is the life of a Christian. 
For this we were brought into being. As we 
pursue or neglect this we shall answer or defeat 
the end for which we were born. 

A superstitious contention for ceremonies and 
traditions is an injudicious zeal. A zeal which 
wastes itself on unprofitable projects is far fit>m 
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harmless, because it rabes suspidons against all 
pious undertakings, and sets worldly men on 
their guard against the most rational enter- 
prises. 

The Gospel assigns very different degrees of 
importance to allowed practices and commanded 
duties. Christ by no means censures those who 
were rigorous in their payment of the most 
inconsiderable tithes ; but seeing this duty was 
not only put in competition with, but preferred 
before the most important duties, — even judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith, -— the flagrant hypocrisy 
was pointedly censured by meekness itself. 

This opposition of a scrupulous exactness in 
paying the petty demand on three paltry herbs, 
to the neglect of three cardinal Christian virtues, 
exhibits as complete and instructive a specimen 
of that frivolous and false zeal, which, evapor- 
ating in trifles, wholly overlooks those grand 
points on which hangs eternal life, as can be 
conceived. 

This passage serves to corroborate a striking 
fact, that there is scarcely in Scripture any pre- 
cept enforced which has not some actual exem- 
plification attached to it. The historical parts 
of the Bible, therefore, are of inestimable value, 
were it only on this single ground, that the 
appended truths and principles so abundantly 
scattered through them are in general so hap- 
pily illustrated by them. They are not diy 
aphorisms and cold propositions, which stand 
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singly and disconnected, but truths suggested 
by the event, but precepts growing out of the 
occasion. The recollection of the principles 
recalls to the mind the instructive story which 
they enrich, while the remembrance of the cir- 
cumstance impresses the sentiment upon the 
heart. Thus the doctrine, like a precious gem, 
is at once preserved and embellished by the 
narrative being made a frame in which to en- 
shrine it 

True zeal will first exercise itself in earnest 
desires, in increasing ardour to obtain higher 
degrees of illumination in our own minds ; iu 
fervent prayer that this growing light may 
operate to the improvement of our practice, that 
the influences of divine grace may become more 
outwardly perceptible by the increasing correct- 
ness of our habits ; that every holy affection 
may be followed by its correspondent act, whe- 
ther of obedience or of resignation, of doing or 
of suffering. 

But the effects of a genuine and enlightened 
zeal will not stop here. ' It will be visible in our 
discourse with those to whom we may have a 
probability of being useful. But though we 
should not confine the exercise of our zeal to 
our conversation, nor limit our attention to the 
opinions and practices of others, yet this, when 
not done with a bustling kind of interference, 
and offensive forwardness, is proper and useful. 
It is, indeed, a natural effect of zeal, to appear 
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where it exists, as a fire which really burns will 
not be prevented from emitting both light and 
heat ; yet we should labour principally to keep 
up in our own minds the pious feelings which reli* 
gion has excited there : the brightest flame will 
decay if no means are used to keep it alive. 
Pure zeal will cherish every holy affection, and 
by increasing every pious disposition will animate 
us to every duty. It will add new force to our 
hatred of sin, fresh contrition to our repentance^ 
additional vigour to our resolutions, and will 
impart augmented energy to every virtue. It 
will give life to our devotions, and spirit to all 
our actions. 

When a true zeal has fixed these right afiec- 
tions in our own hearts, the same principle will, 
as we have already observed, make us earnest 
to excite them in others. No good man wishes 
to go to heaven alone, and none ever wished 
others to go thither without earnestly endea- 
vouring to awaken right affections in them. 
That will be a false zeal which does not begin 
with the regulation of our own hearts. That 
will be an illiberal zeal which stops where it 
begins. A true zeal will extend itself through 
the whole sphere of its possessor's influence. 
Christian zeal, like Christian charity, will be^n 
at home, but neither the one nor the other must 
end there. 

But that we must not confine our zeal to mere 
conversation is not only implied but expressed 
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in Scripture. The Apostle does not exhort us 
to be zealous of good words but of good works. 
True zeal ever produces true benevolence. It 
would extend the blessings which we ourselves 
enjoy to the whole human race. It will conse- 
quently stir us up to exert all our influence 
to the extension of religion, to the advancement 
of every well-concerted and well-conducted 
plan, calculated to enlarge the limits of human 
happiness, and more especially to promote the 
eternal interests of human kind. 

But if we do not first strenuously labour for 
our own illumination, h0w shall we presume to 
enlighten others ? It is a dangerous presumption 
to busy ourselves in improving others, before we 
have diligently sought our own improvement. 
Yet it is a vanity not uncommon that the 
first feelings, be they true or false, which re- 
semble devotion ; the first faint ray of know- 
ledge which has imperfectly dawned, excites in 
certain raw minds an eager impatience to com- 
municate to others what they themselves have 
not yet attained. Hence the novel swarms of 
uninstructed instructors, of teachers who have 
had no time to learn. The act previous to the 
imparting knowledge should seem to be that of 
acquiring it Nothing would so effectually 
check an irregular, and improve a temperate 
zeal, as the personal discipline, the self-acquaint- 
ance which we have so repeatedly recom- 
mended. 
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True Christian zeal will always be known by 
its distinguishing and inseparable properties. It 
will be warm, indeed, not from temperament but 
principle. It will be humble, or it will not be 
Christian zeal. It will restrain its impetuosity 
that it may the more effectually promote its ob- 
ject. It will be temperate, softening what 
is strong in the act, by gentleness in the manner. 
It will be tolerating, willing to grant what it 
would itself desire. It will be forbearing, in 
the hope that the offence it censures may be an 
occasional failing and not a habit of the mind. 
It will be candid, making a tender allowance 
for those imperfections which beings, fallible 
themselves, ought to expect from human in- 
firmity. It will be reasonable, employing 
fair argument and affectionate remonstrance, in- 
stead of irritating by the adoption of violence, 
instead of mortifying by the assumption of supe- 
riority. 

He who in private society indulges himself in 
violent anger, or unhallowed bitterness, or acri- 
monious railing in reprehending the faults of 
another, might, did his power keep pace with his 
inclination, have recourse to other weapons. He 
would probably banish and burn, confiscate and 
imprison ; and think then in public, as he thinks 
now in private, that he is doing God service. 

If there be any quality which demands a 
clearer sight, a tighter rein, a stricter watchful- 
ness than another, zeal is that quality. The 
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heart where it is wanting has no elevation; 
where it is not guarded, has no security. The 
prudence with which it is exercised is the surest 
evidence of its integrity ; for if intemperate, it 
not only raises enemies to ourselves but to God. 
It augments the natural enmity to religion 
instead of increasing her friends. 

But zea], if tempered by charity, if blended 
with benevolence, if sweetened by kindness, 
if evinced to be honest by its influence on 
your own conduct, and gentle by its effect on 
your manners, may lead your irreligious ac- 
quaintance to enquire more closely in what con- 
sists the distinction between them and you. 
You will already by this mildness have won 
their affections. Your next step may be to gain 
over their judgment. They may be led to ex- 
amine what solid grounds of difference subsist 
between you and them ; what substantial reason 
you have for not going their lengths; what 
sound argument they can ofier for not going 
yours. 

But it may possibly be asked, after all, where 
do we perceive any symptoms of this inflamma- 
tory distemper ? Should not the prevalence, or 
at least the existence, of a disease be ascertained 
previous to the application of the remedy ? That 
it exists is sufficiently obvious, though it must 
be confessed that among the higher ranks it has 
not hitherto spread very widely ; nor is its pro* 
gress likely to be very alarming, or its efiects 
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very malignant. It is to be lamented that in 
every rank, indeed, coldness and indiflPerence, 
carelessness and neglect^ are the reigning epi- 
demics. These are diseases far more difficult 
of cure; diseases not more dangerous to the pa- 
tient than distressing to the physician, who ge- 
nerally finds it more difficult to raise a sluggish 
habit than to lower an occasional heat. The 
imprudently zealous man, if he be sincere, may, 
by a discreet regimen, be brought to a state 
of complete sanity ; but to rouse from a state of 
morbid indifference, to brace from a total relax- 
ation of the system, must be the immediate 
work of the great Physician of souls ; of Him 
who can effect even this, by his Spirit accom- 
panying this powerful word, " Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee lighf 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

* 

INSENSIBILITY TO ETERNAL THINGS. 

The world is governed by the two powerful 
principles of hope and fear. These principles 
were not so universally infused into our nature 
without a meaning adequate to their energy. 
God is too just to have filled the minds of his 
creatures with^instinctive presages, if he had not 
intended that they should not only support and 
alarm them here, but have their full accomplish- 
ment hereafter. They are not an invention 
contrived to encourage and to terrify; not an 
engine devised to keep the world in awe, but in- 
extinguishable notices of eternity. 

Insensibility to eternal things, in beings who 
are standing on the brink of eternity, is a mad- 
ness which would be reckoned among prodigies, 
if it were not so common. It would be altoge- 
ther incredible if the numberless instances we 
have of it were only related, and not witnessed, 
were only heard of, and not experienced. 

If we had a certain prospect of a great estate 
and a splendid mansion, which we knew must be 
ours in a few days ; and not only ours as a be- 
quest, but an inheritance ; not only as a posses- 
sion, but a perpetuity ; if, in the mean time, we 
rented, on a precarious lease, a paltry cottage, in 
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bad repair, ready to fall, and from which we 
knew we must at all events soon be turned out ; 
depending on the proprietor's will, whether the 
ejectment might not be the next minute ; would 
it argue wisdom, or even common sense, totally 
to overlook our near and noble reversion, and to 
be so fondly attached to our falling tenenfient, as 
to spend great part of our time and thoughts in 
supporting its ruins by props, and concealing 
its decays by decorations ? To be so absorbed 
in the little sordid pleasures of this frail abode, 
as not even to cultivate a taste for the delights of 
the mansion, where such treasures are laid up 
for us, and on the possession of which we fully 
reckon in spite of our neglect ; this is an excess 
of inconsideration which must be seen to be 
credited. 

It is a striking fact that the acknowledged 
uncertainty of life drives worldly men to make 
sure of every thing depending on it except their 
eternal concerns. It leads them to be regular 
in their accounts, and exact in their bargains. 
They are afraid of risking ever so little property 
on so precarious a tenure as life, without insur- 
ing a reversion. There are even some who 
speculate on the uncertainty of life as a trade. 
Strange, that this accurate calculation of the 
duration of life should not involve a serious 
attention to its end ! Strange, that the critical 
annuitant should totally overlook his perpetuity ! 

Strange, that in the prudent care not to risk » 
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fraction of property, equal care should not be 
taken not to risk eternal salvation I 

Plutarch informs us, that the Spartans so 
much valued the life of a citizen, that before 
they condemned any one to capital punbhment, 
nothing could surpass the patience of their en- 
quiries, the accuracy of their examinations, the 
liberty of defence they allowed the criminal, and 
the slowness with which they pronounced his 
sentence. Even after judgment was passed, a 
long space was permitted to elapse before its 
execution. The reason they assigned to one 
who enquired the cause of their extreme deli- 
beration was, because it was a case in which an 
error was incorrigible. When shall we s^ 
Christians as much afraid of a mistake in their 
own immortal concerns, as these wise Pagans 
were in what related to the short human exist- 
ence of a malefactor? 

We are not supposing flagitious characters, 
remarkable for any thing which the world calls 
wicked ; we are not supposing their wealth ob- 
tained by injustice, or increased by oppression. 
We are only supposing a soul drawn aside from 
God by the alluring baits of a world, which, 
like the treacherous lover of Atalanta, causes 
him to lose the victory by throwing golden 
apples in his way. The shining baits are ob-^ 
tained, but the race is lost ! 

To worldly men of a graver cast, business 
may be as formidable an enemy as pleasure 
is to those of a lightier turn : business has 
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SO sober an air that it looks like virtue; and 
virtuous it certainly is when carried on in a 
proper spirit, with due moderation, and in the 
fear of God. To have a lawful employment, 
and to pursue it with diligence, is not only right 
and honourable in itself, but is one of the best 
preservatives from temptation. * 

When a man pleads in his favour, the dili- 
gence business demands, the self-denying prac- 
tices it imposes, the patience, the regularity, the 
industry indispensable to its success ; when he 
argues that these are habits of virtue, that they 
are a daily discipline to the moral man, and 
that the world could not subsist without busi- 
ness, he argues jusdy: — but when he forgets 
his interest in the eternal world, when he neg- 
lects to lay up a treasure in heaven in order 
that he may augment a store which he does not 
want, and, perhaps, does not intend to use, or 
uses to purposes merely secular, he is a bad 
calculator of the relative value of things. 

Business has an honourable aspect as being 
opposed to idleness, the most hc^less offipring 
of the whole progeny of sin. The man of busi- 
ness, comparing himself with the man of dissi- 
pation, feels a &ir and natural consciousness of 

* That accurate judge of human life, Dr, Johnson, has 
often been heard b^ the writer of these pages to observe, 
that it was the greatest raufortune which could befall a 
man to have been bred to no profession, and pathetically 
to regret iJiat this misfortune was his own. 
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his own value, and of the superiority of his own 
pursuits. But it is by comparison that we 
deceive ourselves to our ruin. Business, whe- 
ther professional, commercia], or political, en- 
dangers minds of a better cast, minds which 
look down on pleasure as beneath a thinking 
being. But if business absorb the affections, 
if it swallow up time, to the neglect of eternity ; 
if it generate a worldly spirit; if it cherish 
covetousness ; if it engage the mind in long 
views, and ambitious pursuits; it may be as 
dangerous as its more inconsiderate and frivo- 
lous rival. The grand evil of both lies in the 
alienation of the heart from God. Nay, in one 
respect the danger is greater to him who is the 
best employed. The man of pleasure, however 
thoughtless, can never make himself believe 
that he is doing right. The man plunged in 
the serious bustle of business cannot easily per- 
suade himself that he may be doing wrong. 

Commutation, compensation, and substitution, 
are the grand engines which worldly religion 
incessantly keeps in play. Hers is a life of 
barter, a state of spiritual traffic ; so much in- 
dulgence for so many good works. The impli- 
cation is, " We have a rigorous master, and it 
is but fair to indemnify ourselves for the seve- 
rity of his requisitions;" just as an overworked 
servant steals a holiday. " These persons," 
says an eminent writer *, ^^ maintain a meum and 

* The learned and pious John Smith. 
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tuum with heaven itself." They set bounds to 
God's prerogative, lest it should too much en- 
croach on man's privilege. 

We have elsewhere observed, that if we in- 
vite people to embrace religion on the mere 
mercenary ground of present pleasure, they 
will desert it as soon as they find themselves 
disappointed. Men are too ready to clamour 
for the pleasures of piety, before they have, I 
dare not say, entitled themselves to them, but 
put themselves into the way of receiving them. 
We should be angry at that servant, who made 
the receiving of his wages a preliminary to the 
performance of his work. This is not meant to 
establish the merit of works, but the necessity 
of our seeking that transforming and purifying 
change which characterises the real Christian ; 
instead of complaining that we do not possess 
those consolations which can be consequent 
only on such a mutation of the mind. 

But if men consider this world on the true 
Scripture ground, as a state of probation ; if 
they consider religion as a school for happiness 
indeed, but of which the consummation is only 
to be enjoyed in heaven, the Christian hope 
will support them; the Christian faith will 
strengthen them. They will serve diligently, 
wait patiently, love cordially, obey faithfully, 
and be steadfast under all trials, sustained by 
the cheering promise held out to him ^^ who 
endures to the end." 
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There are certain characters who seem to 
have a graduated scale of vices. Of this scale 
they keep clear of the lowest degrees, and to 
rise to the highest they are not ambitious, 
forgetfiil that the same principle which operates 
in the greater operates also in the less. A life 
of incessant gratification does not alarm the 
conscience, yet it is equally un&youraUe to 
religion, equally destructive of its principle, 
equaUy opposite to its spirit, with more obvious 
vices. 

These are the habits which, by relaxing the 
mind and dissolving the heart, particularly 
foster indifference to our spiritual state, and 
insensibility to the things of eternity. A life of 
voluptuousness, if it be not a life of actual sin, 
is a disqualification for holiness, for happiness, 
for heaven. It not only alienates the heart from 
God, but lays it op^i to every temptation to 
which natural temper may invite, or incidental 
circumstances allure. The worst passions lie 
dormant in hearts given up to selfish indul- 
gences, always ready to start into action as occa« 
sion calls. 

Voluptuousness and irreligion play into each 
other's hands ; they are reciprocally cause and 
effect The looseness of the principle C(Mifirms 
the carelessness of the conduct, while the negli- 
gent conduct in its own vindication shelters it- 
self "under the supposed security of unbelie£ 
The instance of the rich man in the Parable of 
Lazarus strikingly illustrates this truth. 
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Whoever doubts that a life of sensuality is 
oonsistent with the most unfeeling barbarity to 
the wants and sufierings of others; whoever 
doubts that boundless expense and magnificence^ 
the means of procuring which were wrung by 
robbery and murder, from a lacerated world, 
may not be associated with that robbery and 
murder, — let him turn to the gorgeous fes- 
tivities and unparalleled pageantries of the 
Thuilleries and Saint Cloud. — There, the im- 
perial harlequin, from acting the deepest and 
the longest tragedy that ever drew tears of 
blood from an audience composed of the whole 
civilised globe, by a sudden stroke of his magic 
wand shifts the scene to the most preposterous 
pantomime, — 

Where moody Madness, laughing wild 
Amidst severest woe, 

gloomily contemplates the incongruous specta- 
cle, beholds the records of the Tyburn Chro- 
nicle embellished with the wanton splendours 
of the Arabian Tales ; beholds 

Perverse all monstrous, all prodigious things ; 

beholds Tyranny with his painted vizor of pa- 
triotism, and Polygamy with her Janus face of 
political conscience and counterfeit aflfection^ fill 
the fore*ground ; while sceptered parasites, and 
pinchbeck potentates, tricked out with the shin^ 
ing spoils of plundered empires, and decked 
with the pilfered crowns of deposed and exiled 
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monarchs, fill and empty the changing scene 
ivith *^ exits and with entrances," as fleeting and 
unsubstantial as the progeny of Banquo; — 
beholds inventive but fruitless art solicitously 
decorate the ample stage to conceal the stains of 
blood — stains as indelible as those which the 
ambitious wife of the irresolute Thane vainly 
strove to wash from her polluted hands, while 
in her sleeping delirium she continued to cry — 

Still here's the smell of blood ; 

The perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten it. 

But to return to the general question. Let 
us not enquire whether these unfeeling tempers 
and selfish habits ofiTend society, and discredit 
us with the world : but whether they feed our 
corruptions, and put us in a posture unfavour- 
able to all interior improvement ; whether they 
offend God and endanger the soul ; whether the 
gi*atification of self is the life which the Re- 
deemer taught or lived ; whether sensuality is a 
suitable preparation for that state where God 
himself, who is a spirit, will constitute all the 
happiness of spiritual beings. 

But these are not the only, perhaps not the 
greatest, dangers. The intellectual vices, the 
spiritual offences, may destroy the soul without 
much injuring the credit These have not, like 
voluptuousness, their seasons of alternation and 
repose. Here the principle is in continual oper- 
ation. Envy has no interval. Ambition never 
cools. Pride never sleeps. The principle at 
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least is always awake. An intemperate man is 
sometimes sober, but a proud man is never 
humble. Where vanity reigns she reigns al- 
ways. These interior sins are more difficult of 
extirpation, they are less easy of detection, more 
hard to come at ; and as the citadel sometimes 
holds out after the outworks are taken, these 
sins of the heart are the latest conquered in the 
moral warfare. 

Here lies the distinction between the worldly 
and the religious man. It is alarm enough for 
the Christian that he feels any propensities to 
vice. Against these propensities he watches, 
strives, and prays ; and though he is thankful 
for the victory, when he has resisted the tempt- 
ation, he can feel no elation of heart while con- 
scious of inward dispositions, which nothing but 
Divine grace enables him to keep from breaking 
out into a flame. He feels that there is no way 
to obtain the pardon of sin but to leave off sin- 
ning. He feels that though repentance is not 
a Saviour, yet that there can be no salvation 
where there is no repentance. Above all, he 
knows that the promise of remission of sin by 
the death of Christ is the only solid ground of 
comfort. However correct his present life may 
be, the weight of past offences would hang so 
heavy on his conscience, that, without the aton- 
ing blood of his Redeemer, despair of pardon 
for the past would leave him hopeless. He 
would continue to sin, as an extravagant bank*. 
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rupt» who can get no acquittal, would contmoe 
to be extravagant, because no present frugality 
could redeem his former debts. 

It is sometimes pleaded that the labour at- 
tached to persons in high public stations, and 
important employments, by leaving them no 
time, fiimishes a reasonable excuse for the omis- 
sion of their religious duties. These apologies 
are never ofiered for any such neglect in the 
poor man, though to him every day brings the 
inevitable return of his twelve hours' labour with'^- 
out intermission and without mitigation. 

But surely the more important the station, 
the higher and wider the sphere of action, the 
more imperious is the call for religion, not only 
in the way of example, but even in the way of 
success, if it be indeed granted that there is such 
a thing as Divine influences, if it be allowed that 
Ood has a blessing to bestow. If the ordinary 
man, who has only himself to govern, requires 
that aid, how urgent is his necessity who has to 
govern millions ! What an awfiil idea, could 
we ever suppose it realised, that the weight of a 
nation might rest on the head of him whose 
heart looks not up for a higher support ! 

Were we alluding to sovereigns, and not to 
statesmen, we need not look beyond the throne 
of Great Britain for the instance of a monarch 
who never made the cares attendant on a king 
an excuse for neglecting his duty to the King of 
kings. 
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The politician, the warrior, and the orator 
find it peculiarly hard to renounce in themselves 
that wisdom and strength to which they believe 
that the rest of the world are looking up. The 
man of station or of genius, when invited to the 
self-denying duties of Christianity^ as well as he 
who has ^^ great possessions," too often goes 
away " sorrowing." 

But to know that they must end, stamps va- 
nity on all the glories of life; to know that they 
must end soon, stamps infatuation hot only on 
him who sacrifices his conscience for their acqui- 
sition, but on him who, though upright in the 
discharge of his public duties, discharges them 
without any reference to God. 

The evangelical Prophet, in reproving those 
who^ confiding solely in their own wisdom, 
^^ trust in chariots, because they are many ; and 
in horses, because they are strong; but look not 
to the Lord," sarcastically intimates, that pru- 
dent as these counsellors are, they do not mo- 
nopolise wisdom ; but, in r^erring them to the 
" Holy One of Israel," he adds, with a fine 
irony — " yet he also is wise." * — Would the 
conqueror or the orator reflect, when the laurel 
crown is placed on his brow, how soon it will 
be followed by the cypress wreath, it would 
lower the delirium of ambition, it would cool the 
intoxication of prosperity* 

There is a general kind of belief in Christi- 

* Isaiah, chap. xxxi. 
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Bxdtjf prevaleiit among men of the world, which, 
by soothing the conscience, prevents self-enquiry. 
That the Holy Scriptures contain the will of 
God they do not question; that they contain 
the best possible system of morals they frequently 
assert; but they do not feel the necessity of ac- 
quiring a correct notion of the doctrines those 
Scriptures involve. The depravity of man, the 
atonement made by Christ, the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit — these they consider as the meta- 
physical part of religion, into which it is not of 
much importance to enter, and by a species of 
self-flattery, they satisfy themselves with an idea 
of acceptableness with their Maker, as a state to 
be attained without the humility, faith, and 
newness of life, which these doctrines require, 
and which are indeed their proper conco- 
mitants. 

A man absorbed in a multitude of secular 
concerns, decent but unawakened, listens with a 
kind of respectful sensibility to the overtures of 
religion. He considers the Church as venerable 
from her antiquity, and important from her con- 
nection with the state. No one is more alive to 
her political, nor more dead to her spiritual im- 
portance. He is anxious for her existence, but 
indifferent to her doctrines. These he considers 
as a general matter, in which he has no indivi- 
dual concern, or rather as the exclusive concern 
of the clergy. He considers religious observ- 
ances as something decorous but unreal ; as a 
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grav^ custom made respectable by public usage 
and long prescription. He admits that the poor 
who have little to enjoy, and the idle who have 
little to dOf cannot do better than make over to 
God that time which cannot be turned to a more 
profitable account. Religion, he thinks, may 
properly enough employ leisure, and occupy old 
age. But though both advance towards him- 
self with no imperceptible step, he is still at a loss 
to determine the precise period when the leisure 
is sufficient, or the age enougb advanced. It 
recedes as the destined season approaches. He 
continues to intend moving, but he continues to 
stand still. 

Compare his drowsy sabbaths with the anima-< 
tion of the days of business, you would not think 
it was the same man. The one are to be got 
over, the othe^rs are enjoyed. He goes from the 
dull decencies, the shadowy forms, for such they 
are to him* of public worship, to the solid realities 
of bis worldly concerns, to the cheerful activities 
of secular life. These he considers as bounden, 
almost as exclusive duties. The others, indeed, 
may not be wrong, but these he is sure are 
right* The world is his element. Here he 
breathes freely his native air. Here he is sub- 
stantially engaged. Here his whole mind is 
alive, his understanding broad awake, all his 
energies are in full play ; his mind is all alacrity ; 
his faculties are employed, his capacities are 
fiUed j b«re they have an object worthy of their 
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widest expansion. Here his desires and tiffee^ 
tions are absorbed. The faint impression of the 
Sunda3r's sermon ikdes away, to be as faintly 
revived on the Sunday following, again to fade 
in the succeeding week. To the sermon he 
brings a formal ceremonious attendance ; to the 
world he brings all his heart, and soul, and 
mind, and strength. To the one he resorts in 
conformity to law and custom ; to induce him to 
resort to the other, he wants no law, no sanction, 
no invitation, no argument His will is of the 
party. His passions are volunteers. The in- 
visible things of heaven are clouded in shadow, 
are lost in distance. The world is lord of the 
ascendant. Riches, honours, power, fill his mind 
with brilliant images. They are present, they 
are certain, they are tangible. They assume 
form and 'bulk. In these, therefore, he cannot 
be mistaken ; in the others he may. The eager- 
ness of competition, the struggle for superiority, 
the pertuil3ations of ambition, ifili his mind with 
an emotion, his soul with an agitation, his a£Pec- 
tions willi an interest, which though very unlike 
happiness he yet flatters himself is the road to it. 
This factitious pleasure, this tumultuous feeling, 
produces at least that negative satisfaction of 
which he is constantly in search — it keeps him 
from himself. 

Even in circumstances where diere is no 
success to present a very tempting bait, the mere 
occupation, the crowd of objects, the succession 
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of engagements, the mingling pursuits, the very 
tumult and hurry have their gratifications. The 
bustle gives false peace by leaving no leisure for 
reflection. He lays his conscience asleep with 
the ** flattering unction " of good intentions. He 
comforts himself with the creditable pretence of 
want of time, and the vague resolution of giving 
up to God the dregs of that life, of the vigorous 
season of which he thinks the world more worthy* 
Thus commuting with his Maker, life wear» 
away, its close draws near — and even the poor 
commutation which was promised is not made. 
The assigned hour of retreat either never arrives, 
or if it does arrive,^ sloth and sensuality are 
resorted to as the fair reward of a life of labour 
and anxiety; and whether he dies in the pro- 
tracted pursuit of wealth, or in the enjoyment of 
the luxuries it has earned, he dies in the trammels 

of the world. 

If we do not cordially desire to be delivered 
from the dominion of these worldly tempers, it 
is because we do not believe in the condemna^ 
tion annexed to their indulgence; We may, 
indeed, believe it as we believe any other general 
proposition, or any indifferent fact; but not as a 
truth in which we have a personal concern, nor 
as a danger which has any reference to us. We 
evince this practical unbelief in the most unequi- 
vocal way, by thinking so much more about the 
most frivolous concern in which we are assured 

y 3 
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we have an interest, than about this most im- 
portant of all concerns. 

It is hard to say which is most wonderful, 
that a daily experience of the disappointments 
of the world does not loosen our hold on it, or 
that the hourly experience of the goodness of 
God does not attract our love to him. There is 
a kind of middle state, a looking to the one and 
a cleaving to the other, in which we may be said 
to remain rather than to rest. 

But indifierence to eternal things, instead of 
tranquillising the mind, as it professes to do, 
yields, when a thoughtful moment occurs, a fresh 
subject of uneasiness; because it adds to our 
peril the horror of not knowing it If shutting 
our eyes to a danger would prevent it, to shut 
them would not only be a happiness but a duty ; 
but to barter eternal safety for momentary ease 
is a wretched compromise. To produce this 
delusion, mere inconsideration is as efficient a 
cause as the most prominent sin. The reason 
why we do not value eternal things is, because 
we do not think of them. The mind is so full 
of what is present, that it has no room to admit 
a thought of what is to come. Not only we do 
not give that attention to a never-^lying soul 
which prudent men give to a common transat*^ 
tion, but we do not even think it worth the care 
which inconsiderate men give to an inconsider- 
able one. We complain that life is short, and 
yet throw away the best part of it, only making 
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over to religioa diat portion which ig good for 
nothing else ; life would be long enough if we 
assigned its best period to its best purpose. 

Say not that the requisitions of religion are 
severei ask, rather, if they are necessary. If a 
thing must absolutely be done, if eternal misery 
will be incurred by not doing it, it is fruitless to 
enquire whether it be hard or easy. Enquire 
only whether it be indispensable, whether it be 
commanded, whether it be practicable. It is a 
well-known axiom in science, that difficulties are 
of no weight against demonstrations. The duty 
on which our eternal state depends is not a 
thing to be debated, but done. The duty which 
is too imperative to be evaded, too important to 
be ne^ected, is not to be argued about, but per* 
formed. To sin on quietly because you do not 
intend to sin always, is to live on a reversion 
which will probably never be yours. 

It is folly to say that religion drives men to 
despair, when it only teaches them by a salutary 
fear to avoid destruction. The fear of God 
differs from all other fear, fer it is accompanied 
with trust, and confidence, and love. ^^ Blessed 
is the man that feareth always " is no paradox 
to him who entertains this holy fear. It sets 
him above the fear of ordinary troubles. It fills 
his heart He is not discomposed with those 
inferior apjurehensions which unsettle the soul 
and unhinge the peace of worldly men. Hi^ 
mind is occupied with one grand concern, and 
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is therefore less liable to be shaken than little 
minds which are filled with little things. Can 
that principle lead to despair which proclaims 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus to be greater 
than all the sins of all the men in the world ? 

If despair then prevent your return, add not 
to your list of ofiences that of doubting of the 
forgiveness which is sincerely implored. You 
have already wronged Crod in his holiness, 
wrong him not in his mercy. You may offend 
him more by despairing of his pardon than by 
all the sins which have made that pardon neces- 
sary. Repentance, if one may venture the bold 
remark, almost disarms God of the power to 
punish. Hear his style and title as proclaimed 
by himself: — " The Lord, the Lord God, mer- 
ciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity,^ transgression, and sin, 
and that will by no means clear the guilty;" — 
that is, those who by unrepented guilt exclude 
themselves from the offered merey. 

If infidelity, or indifferenee> which is practical 
infidelity, keep you back, yet, as a reasonable 
being, ask yourself a few short questions : — 
" For what end was I sent into the world ? Is 
my soul immortal ? Am I really placed here in 
a state of trial, or is this span my all ? Is there 
an eternal state? If there be, will the use I 
make of this life decide on my condition in that ?- 
I kfliow that lliere is death, but is there a judg- 
ment ? " 
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Rest not till yoa have cleared up, i do not 
say your own evidences for heaven, — you have 
much to do before you arrive at that stage, — 
but whether there be any heaven ? Ask your- 
self whether Christianity is not important enough 
to deserve being enquired into ? Whether eternal 
life is not too-valaable to be entirely overlooked ? 
Whether eternal destruction, if a reality^ is not 
worth avoiding2 — If you make these interroga- 
tions sincerely, yottwill make them practically. — 
They wilUead you to examine your own personal 
interest in these things. Evils which are ruining us 
for want of attention to them, lessen from the mo- 
ment our attention to them begins. True or 
false, the question is worth settling. Think 
what it is to be within the possibility of accept- 
ance, within the latitude of pardon, within the 
sphere of the promises ! Vibrate, then, no longer 
between doubt and certainty. If the evidence 
be inadmissible, reject it. But if you can once 
ascertain these cardinal points, then throw away 
your time if you can^ then trifle with eternity if 
you dare, 

* An awakened call to public and individual feelings has 
been recently made by an observation of an eloquent 
speaker in the House of Commons. He remarked that 
himself and the honourable Member for Yorkshire, then 
sitting on a committee appointed' on occasion of a great 
national calamity, were the only surviving Members of 
the Committee on a similar occasion twenty-two years 
ago ! The call is the more alarming, because the mor- 
tality did not arise from some extraordinary cause which, 
might not again occur, but was in the common course of 
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It is one of the ttriking chaiMcten of the Om- 
nipotent tliat ^ lie is strong and patient." It is 
a standing evidence of bis patience that '^ he is 
provoked every day." How beautifully do these 
characters reflect lustre on each other ! K be 
were not strong, his patience would want its 
distinguishing perfection. If he were not pa^* 
tient, his strength would instantly crush those 
who provoke him, not sometimes^ but often ; 
not every year, but ** every day." 

There are persons who think that too much 
stress is sometimes laid upon repentance, as if 
it were derogatory to the great doctrine on which 
the Gospel hinges. But He who is the sum and 
substance of the Gospel was so far from think** 
iog it trenched on his own sacrifice, that he not 
only preached repentance himself^ pointedly and 
personally, but backed the doctrine with the most 
awfiil denunciation — "Except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish." 

It is one of the most beautiful exhibitions 
given in Scripture of the mercy of God, that he 
waits to be grcLcious. If in one place he says, 
" O tarry thou the Lord's leisure," here we may 
almost venture to assert, that he tarries ours. 
He gives us every opening for repentance, lays 
the occasion of returning to him in our way; 

human things. Such a proportion of deaths is perpetually 
taking place, hut the very frequency which ought to ex- 
cite attention prevents it, till itis thus forced on our 
notice. 
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always leaves us a plank on which to escape 
(rom shipwreck, and holds out a hand to land 
us on shore. O you, who have a longer space 
given you for repentance, confess that the for- 
bearance of God when viewed as coupled with 
his strength, is his most astonishing attribute ! 
Think of the companions of your early life ; — 
if not your associates in actual vice, if not your 
confederates in guilty pleasures, yet the sharers 
of your thoughtless meetings, of your convivial 
revelry, of your worldly schemes, of your ambi- 
tious projects ; — think how many of them have 
been cut off, perhaps without warning, probably 
without repentance. They have been presented 
to their Judge : their doom, whatever it be, is ir- 
reversibly fixed : yours is merciftilly suspended. 
Adore the mercy; seize the suspension; em- 
brace the pardon. 

Only suppose if the departed could be per- 
mitted to come back to this world, if they could 
be allowed another period of trial, how would 
they spend their restored life ! How cordial 
would be their penitence, how intense their de- 
votion, how profound their, humility, how holy 
their actions ! Think, then, that you have still 
in your power that for which they would give 
millions of worlds. " Hell," says a pious writer, 
" is truth seen too late." 

In almost every mind there sometimes float 
indefinite add general purposes of repentance. 
The operation of these purposes is often re- 
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pelled by a real though disavowed scepticism.: 
^* Because sentence is not executed speedily," 
they suspect it has never been pronounced* 
They therefore think they may safely continue 
to defer their intended but unshapen purpose. 
Though they sometimes visit the sick beds of 
others, though they see how much disease dis- 
qualifies for all duties, yet to this period of in- 
capacity, to this moment of disqualification, do 
they continue to defer this tremendously im<« 
portant concern. 

What an image of the Divine condisscension 
does it convey, that ^^ the goodness of God 
leadeth to repentance ! " It does not barely in* 
vite, but it conducts. Every warning is more or 
less an invitation; every visitation is a lighter 
stroke to avert a heavier blow. This was the 
way in which the heathen world understood 
portents and prodigies, and on this interpreta- 
tion of them they acted. Any alarming warn- 
ing, whether rational or superstitious, drove 
them to their temples, their sacrifices, their ex- 
piations. Does our clearer light always carry 
us farther? Does it, in these instances, always 
carry us as &r as natural conscience carried 
them ? 

The final period of the worldly man at length 
arrives; but he will not believe his danger. 
Even if he fearfully glance around for an inti- 
mation of it in every surrounding face, every 
fiice, it. is too probable, is in a league to de- 
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iDeive hinK Wh^ a noble opportunity is now 
offered to the Christian physician to show a 
kindness as far superior to any he has ever 
shown, as the concerns of the soul are superior 
to those of the body ! Oh, let him not fear 
prudent^ to reveal a truth for which the patient 
may bless him in eternity ! Is it not sometimes 
to be feared, that in the hope of prolonging for 
a litde while the existence of the perishing 
body he robs the never-dying soul of its last 
chance of pardon? Does not the concern for 
the immortal part, united with his care of the 
•afflicted body, bring the medical professor to 
-a nearer imitation than any other supposable 
situation can do, of that Divine Physician, who 
never healed the one without manifesting a 
tender concern for the other? 

But the deceit is short, is fruitless. The 
amazed spirit is about to dislodge. Who shall 
speak its terror and dismay? Then he cries 
out in the bitterness of his soul, ^* What capa- 
pacity has a diseased man, what time has a 
dying man, what disposition has a sinful 
man, to acquire good principles, to unlearn 
false notions, to ]*enounce bad practices, to 
establish right habits, to begin to love God, 
to begin to hate sin, to begin to seek a Saviour? 
How is the stupendous concern of salvation to 
be worked out by a mind incompetent to the 
'jnost ordinary concerns ? " 

The infinite importance of what he has to 
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do — the goading conviction that it must b^ 
done — the utter inability of doing it-— the 
dreadful combination in bis mind of both . the 
necessity and incapacity — the despair of crowd- 
ing the concerns of an age into a moment— 
the impossibility of beginning a repentasce 
which should have been completed — of setting 
about a peace which should have been concluded 
•^of suing for a pardon which should have 
been obtained — of laying hold on a Redeemer 
whom he has practically denied^— all these 
complicated concerns —without strength, with«- 
out time, without hope, with a clouded memory, 
a disjointed reason, a wounded spirit, undefined 
terrors, remembered sins, anticipated punish- 
ment, an angry God, an accusing conscience^ 
all together intolerably augment the suffiarings 
of a body which stands in little need of the 
insupportable burden of a distracted mind to 
aggravate its torments. 

Though we pity the superstitious weakness 
of the German emperor in acting over the 
anticipated solemnities of his own funeral — 
that eccentric act of penitence of a great but 
perverted mind — it would be well if we were 
now and then to represent to our minds, while 
in sound health, the solemn certainties of a 
dying bed; if we were sometimes to image to 
ourselves this awful scene, npt only as inevitar 
ble, but as near ; if we accustomed ourselves to 
aee things now, as we shall then wish we had 
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seen them. Surely the most sluggish insensi- 
bility must be roused by figuring to itself the 
rapid approach of death, the nearness of our 
unalterable doom, our instant transition to that 
state of unalterable bliss or unimaginable woe 
to which death will in a moment consign us. 
Such a mental representation would assist us 
in dissipating the illusion of the senses ; would 
help to realise what is invisible, and to approxi*- 
mate what we think remote. It would disen- 
chant us from the world, tear off her painted 
mask, shrink her pleasures into their proper 
dimensions, her concerns into their real value, 
her enjoyments into their just compass, her 
promises into — nothing. 

Terrible as the evil is, if it must, and that at 
no distant day, be met, spare not to present it 
to your imagination ; not to lacerate your feel- 
ings, but to arm your resolution ; not to excite 
unprofitable distress, but to strengthen your 
feeble faith. If it terrify you at first, draw a 
little nearer to it 'every time. Familiarity will 
abate the terror. If you cannot face the image, 
how will you encounter the reality ? 

Let us then figure to ourselves the moment 
(who can say that moment may not be the 
next?) when all we cling to shall elude our 
grasp ; when every earthly good shall be to us 
as if it had never been, except in the remem- 
brance of the use we hav§ made of it ; when 
our eyes shall close upon a world of sense, and 
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open on a world of spiHt ; when there shall be 
no relief for the fainting body, and no refuge 
for the parting soul, except that single refiige 
to which, perhaps, we have never thought of 
resorting — that refuge which, if we have not 
despised, we have too probably neglected — the 
everlasting mercies of God in Christ Jesus. 

Reader I whoever you are, who have ne- 
glected to remember that to die is the end for 
which you were born, know that you have a 
personal interest in this scene. Turn not away 
from it in disdain, however feebly it may have 
been represented. You may escape any other 
evil of life, but its end you cannot escape. 
Defer not then its weightiest concern to its 
weakest period. Begin not the preparation 
when you should be <x>mpleting the work. 
Delay not the business which demands your 
best &culties to the period of their debility, 
probably of their extinction. Leave not the 
work which requires an age to do to be done 
in a moment, a moment, too, which may not be 
granted. The alternative is tremendous. The 
diflPerence is that of being saved or lost. It is 
no light thing to perish. 
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Few Circumstances contribute more fatally to 
confirm in worldly men that insensibility to 
eternal things which was considered in the 
preceding chapter, than the boastful accounts 
we sometimes hear of the firm and heroic 
death-beds of popular but irreligious characters. 
Many causes contribute to these happy deaths^ 
as they are called. The blind are bold : they 
do not see the precipice they despise. Or 
f)erhaps there is less unwillingness to quit a 
world which has so often disappointed them, 
or which they have sucked to the last dregs. 
They leave life with less reluctance, feeling that 
they have exhausted all its gratifications. Or 
it is a disbelief of the reality of the state on 
which they are about to enter. Or it is a 
desire to be released from excessive pain, a 
desire naturally felt by those who calculate 
their gain, rather by what they are escaping 
fi*om, than by what they are about to receive. 
Or it is equability of temper, or firmness of 
nerve, or hardness of mind. Or it is the 
arrogant wish to make the last act of life con- 

VOL. VIII. z 
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firm its preceding professions. Or it is the 
vanity of perpetuating their philosophic charac- 
ter. Or if some faint ray of light break in, it 
is the pride of not retracting the sentiments 
which from pride they have maintained — the 
desire of posthumous renown among their own 
party; the hope to make their disciples stand 
firm by their example; an ambition to give 
their last possible blow to Revelation — or p«v 
haps it is the fear of expressing doubts which 
might beget a suspicion that their disbelief was 
not so sturdy as they would have it tJbought. 
Above ally may they not, as a punishment for 
their long neglect of the warning voice of truth, 
be given up to a strong delusion to believe the 
lie they have so often propagated, and really 
expect to find in death that eternal sleep with 
which they have affected to quiet their own 
consciences, and have really weakened the faith 
of others. ,. 

Every new instance is an additional buttress 
on which the sceptical school lean for support, 
and which they produce as a fresh triumph. 
With equal satisfiction they collect stories of ifx*" 
firmity, depression, and want of courage in the 
dying hour of religious men, whom the natui^ 
of the disease, timorousness of spirit, profound 
humility, the sad remembrance of sin, though 
long repented of, and forgiven, a deep sense of 
the awfulness of meeting God in judgment; — 
whom some or all of these causes may occasion tp 
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depart in trembling fear ; to wlioniy tbemgh 
heaviness may endure through the night of 
death, yet joy oometh in the morning of the re- 
surrection. 

It is a maxim of the QtiI Law that defini-^ 
tions are hazardous. And it cannot be denied 
that various descriptions of persons have haz- 
arded much in their definitions of a happy deatk, 
A very able and justly admired writer, who has 
distinguished himself by the most valuable 
works on political economy, has recorded, as 
proofs of the happy death of a no less celebrated 
contemporary, David Hume, that he cheeriuUy 
amused himself in his last hours with Lucian, 
a Game of Whist, and some good-humoured 
drollery upon Charov and his boat 

But may we not venture to say, with ^^ one of 
die people called Christians *," himself a wit 
and a philosopher^ though of the school of 
Christ, that the man who could meet death in 
such a frame of mind ^^ might smile over Baby«- 
ion in ruins, esteem the earthquake which de- 
stroyed Lisbon an agreeable occurrence, and 
congratulate the h«rdeiied Pharaoh on his over- 
throw in the Red Sea? '' 

This eminent historian and philosopher, 
whose great intellectual powers it is as im- 
possible not to admire, as it is not to lament 

* The late exoellent Bishop Home. See his Letter to 
Or. Adfun Smith. 
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their linhappy misapplication, has been eulogised 
by his friend, as coining nearer than.almost any 
other man to the perfection of human nature in 
his life ; and has been almost deified for the 
cool courage and heroic firmness with which he 
met death. His eloquent panegjnrist, with as 
insidious an innuendo as has ever been thrown 
out against revealed religion, goes on to observe, 
that " perhaps it is one of the very worst cir- 
cumstances against Christianity, that very few of 
its professors were ever either so moral, . so 
humane, or could so philosophically govern 
their passions, as the sceptical David Hume." 

Yet notwithstanding this rich embalming of 
so noble a compound of " matter and motion," 
we must be permitted to doubt one of the two 
things presented for our admiration : we must 
either doubt the so much boasted happiness of 
his death, or the so much extolled humanity of 
his heart. We must be permitted to suspect 
the soundness of that benevolence which led him 
to devote his latest hours to prepare, under the 
label of an Essay on Suidde^ a potion for pos* 
terity of so deleterious a quality, that if taken 
by the patient, under all the circumstances in 
which he undertakes to prove it innocent, might 
have gone near to effect the extinction of the 
whole human race. For if all rational beings, 
according to this posthumous prescription, are 
at liberty to procure their own release from life 
^^ under pain or sickness, shame or poverty," 
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how large a portion of the world would be au- 
thorised to quit it uncalled ! For how many are 
subject to the two latter grievances ; from the 
two former how few are altogether exempt ! * 
- The energy of that ambition which could con- 
centrate the last efforts of a powerful mind, the 
last exertions of a spirit greedy of fame, . into 
a project, not only for destroying the souls, but 
for abridging the lives of his fellow-creatures, 
leaves at a disgraceful distance the inverted 
thirst of glory of the man who, to immor- 
talise his own name, set fire to the temple at 
Ephesus. Such a burning zeal to annihilate the 
eternal hope of his fellow-creatures might be 
philosophy ; but surely to authorise them to 
curtail their mortal existence, which, to the in- 
fidel who looks for no other, must be invaluable, 
was not philanthropy* 

But if this death was thought worthy of being 
blazoned to the public eye in all the warm and 
glowing colours with which affection decorates 
panegyric, the disciples of the same school have 
been in general anxiously, solicitous to produce 

* Another part of the Essay on Suicide has this passage: 
— •* Whenever pain or sorrow so far overcome my pa- 
tience, as to make me tired of life, I may conclude that I 
am recalled from my station in the plainest and most ex- 
press terms." — And again ; — ** When I fall upon my own 
sword, I receive my death equally from the hands of the 
Deity, as if it had proceeded from a lion, a precipice, or 
a fever." — And agsun; — " Where is the crime of turning 
a few ounces of blood from their natural channel ?" .. 
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only the more cne^table instances of invincible 
hardness of heart, while tb^ have laboused to 
cast an impenetvable veil over the closing scene 
of those among the less inflexible of the frat^-* 
Bity, who have exhibited in their depairtuig mo- 
ments any symptoms of doubt, any indications 
of distrust, respecting the validity of their pr»* 
ciples— principles which they had long mainf 
tained with so much zeal, and disseminated with 
[SO much industry. 

In spite of the sedulous anxiety of his satel- 
lites to conceal the clouded setting of the great 
luminaryof modem infidelity, from which so many 
minor stars have filled their little urns, and then 
set up for original lights themsdves ; in spite of 
the pains taken "^ for we must drop metaphor 
— - to shroud firom all eyes, except those of the 
initiated, the terror and dismay with which the 
philos<^her of Geneva m^ death, met his sum- 
aaons to appear before that God whose provi« 
dence he had ridiculed, that Saviour whose 
character and offices he had vilified, — the se- 
cret was betrayed* In spite of the precautions 
taken by his associates to bury in congenial 
darkness the agonies which in his last hours con- 
tradicted the audacious blasphemies of a labori- 
ous life spent in their propagation, at last, like his 
great instigator, he believed and trembled. 

Whatever the sage of Ferney might be in the 
eyes of Journalists, of Academicians, of En- 
cyclopaedists, of the Royal Author of Berlin, of 
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Revolutionists in the egg of his own hatching, 
of full*grown Infidels of bis own spawnii:^, «i— of 
a world into whkh he had been for more than 
half a century industriously infusing a yenom^ 
the effects of which will be long felt,*— the ex.* 
piring pbilosc^ber was no okigect of veneration 
to his NURSE. •<- She could l:^ve recorded ^^ a 
tale to harrow up the soul," the horrors of 
which were sedulously attempted to be consigned 
to oblivion. But for this woman and a few 
other unbribed witnesses, his friends wotild pn>- 
bably have endeavoured to edify the world with 
this addition to the brilliant catalogue of hc^ppjf 
deatks.* 

It has been a not uncommon opinion that the 

* It is a well attested hct that this woman, after his 
decease, being sent lor to attend another person in dying 
circumstances, anxiously enquired if the patient was a 
Christian, for that she had recently been so dreadfully 
terrified in witnessing the dying horrors of Mons. de Vol- 
tairey which surpassed alt description, that she had re- 
solved never to attend any siek person unless she could 
be assured that he was not an infidel.— Voltaire, indeed, 
as he was deficient in the moral honesty and the other 
good qualities which obtained for Mr. Hume the afiection 
of his friends, wanted his sincerity. Of all his other vices, 
hypocrisy was the consummation. While he daily dia- 
honoured the Redeemer by the inveadon of unheard-of 
blasphemies ; after be had bound himself by a solemn 
pledge never to rest till he had exterminated his very 
name from the face of the earth he was not ashamed to 
assist regularly at the awful commemoration of bis dMth 
at the Altar ! 
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works of an able and truly pious Christian, by 
their happy tendency to awaken the careless^ 
and to convince the unblieving, may, even for 
ages after the excellent author is entered into 
his eternal rest, by the accession of new converts 
which they bring to Christianity, continue to add 
increasing brightness to the crown of the already 
glorified saint. — If this be true, how shall im- 
agination presume to conceive, much less how 
shall language express, what must be expected 
in the contrary case ? How shall we dare turn 
bur thoughts to the progressive torments which 
may be ever heaped on the heads of those un- 
happy men of genius, who, having devoted their 
rare talents to promote vice and infidelity, con- 
tinue with fatal success to make successive prose- 
lytes through successive ages, if their works last so 
long, and thus accumulate on themselves anguish 
ever growing, miseries ever multiplying, without 
hope of any mitigation, without hope of any end ? 
A more recent instance of the temper and 
spirit which the College of infidelity exhibits 
on these occasions is, perhaps, less generally 
known. A person of our own time and country, 
of high rank and talents, and who ably filled a 
great public situation, had unhappily, in early 
life, imbibed principles and habits analogous to 
those of a notoriously profligate society of which 
he was a member ; a society of which the 
very appellation it delighted to distinguish itself 
by is 

Oftence and torture to the sober ear. 
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In. the near view of death, at an advanced age, 
deep remorse and terror took possession of his 
soul ; but he had no friend about him to whom 
he could communicate the state of his mind, or 
from whom he could derive either counsel or 
consolation. One day, in the absence of his 
attendants, he raised his exhausted body on. his 
dying bed, and threw himself on the floor, 
where he was found in great agony of spirit 
with a prayer-book in his hand. This detec- 
tion was at once a subject for ridicule and 
regret to his colleagues, and he was contemptu- 
ously spoken of as a pusillanimous deserter from 
the good came. The phrase used by them to 
express their displeasure at his apostasy is too 
offensive to find a place here.* Were we called 
upon to decide between rival horrors, we should 
feel no hesitation in pronouncing this death a 
less iHihappy one than those to which we have 
before alluded* 

Another well-known sceptic, while in perfect 
health, took measures, by a special order, to 
guard against any intrusion in his last sickness, 
by which he might, even in* the event of deli- 
rium, betray any doubtful apprehension, that 
there might be an hereafter; or in any other 
way be surprised in uttering expressions of ter- 
ror, and thus exposing the state of his mind, 

* The writer had this anecdote from an acquaintance 
of the noble person at the time of his death. 
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in case any such reToliition shoold take plaoe^ 
which his heart whbpered him m^ht possiUy 
happen. 

But not only in those Aappj^ deaths^ which 
close a life of avowed impiety, is there great 
room for suspicion, but even in cases where, 
without acknowledged infidelity, there has been 
a careless life ; when in such cases we hear of 
a sudden death-bed revolution, of much seeming 
contrition, succeeded by extraordinary profes- 
sions of joy and triumph, we should be very 
cautious of pronouncing (m their real state* Let 
us rather leave the penitent of a day to that 
mercy against which he has been sinning through 
a whole life. These ^^ Clinical Converts '' (to 
borrow a favourite phrase of the eloquent Bir 
Bhop Taylor) may, indeed, be true penitents ; but 
hoiV shall we pronounce them to be so? How 
can we conclude that ^^ they are dead unto sin,'' 
unless they be spared to ^^ live unto righteous- 
ness?" Happily we are not called upon to 
decide. He to whose broad eye the future and 
the pa&t lie open, as he has been their constant 
witness, so will he be their unerring judge.* 

* The primitive church carried their incredulity of tke 
appearances of repentance so &r as to require not oidy 
years of sorrow for sin, but persererance in piety, before 
they would admit offenders to their communion ; and as 
a test of their sincerity, required the uniform practice of 
those virtues most opposite to their former vices : •— were 
this made the criterion now, we shouM not so often hear 
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Bat the admiyers of certain happy deaih& do 
BOt even pretend that any such change appeared 
in the friends of whom they make not so much 
the panegyric as the apotheosis. They would 
even think repentance a derogation from the 
dignity of their character. They pronounce 
them to have been good enough as they were; 
insisting that they have a demand for happiness 
upon Crod, if there be any such Being : a claim 
upon heaven, if there be such a place. They 
are satisfied, that their friend, after a life spent 
** without God in the worlds" without evidenc- 
ing any mark of a changed hearty without even 
affecting any thing like repentance without 
intimating that there was any call for it, died 

PRONOUNCING HIMSELF HAPPY.. 

Bat nothing is more suspicious than a hap]^ 
deaths where there has neither been religi(m in 
the life nor humility in its close, where its course 
has been without piety, and its termination with- 
out repentance. 

Others, in a still bolder strain, disdaining the 
posthumous renown to be conferred by survi- 
vors, of their having died happily, prudently 



such flaming accounts of converts so exultingly reported, 
before time has been allowed to try their stability. More 
especially we should not hear of so many triumphant re- 
lations of death-bed converts, in whom the symptoms 
must frequently be too equivocal to admit the positive 
decision of human wisdom. 
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secare their own fiune, and changing both the 
tense and the person usual in monumental in* 
scriptions, with prophetic confidence record on 
their own sepulchral marble, that they skaU die 
not only " happy" but " grateful" — the 
prescience of philosophy thus assuming as cer- 
tain, what the humble spirit of Christianity only 
presumes to hope.* 

There is another reason to be assigned for 
the charitable error of indiscriminately con- 
signing our departed acquaintance to certain 
happiness. — Affliction, as it is a tender, so it 
is a misleading feeling, especially in minds na- 
turally soft, and but slightly tinctured with re- 
ligion. The death of a friend awakens the 
kindest feelings of the heart But by exciting 
true sorrow, it often excites false charity. Grief 
naturally softens every &ult, love as naturally 
heightens every virtue. It is right and kind to 
consign error to oblivion but not to immortality. 
Charity, indeed, we owe to the dead as well as 
to the living, but not that erroneous charity by 
which truth is violated, and undeserved com- 
mendation lavished on those whom truth could 
no longer injure. To calumniate the dead is 
even worse than to violate the rights of sepul- 
ture ; not to vindicate calumniated worth, when 
it can no longer vindicate itself is a crime next 

* Mr. Home Tooke. 
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to that of attacking it^; but on the dead, cha- 
rity, though well intended, is often mistakingly 
exercised. 

If we were called upon to collect the greatest 
quantity of hyperbole — falsehood might be 
too harsh a term — in the least given time and 
space, we should do well to search for it in 
those sacred edifices expressly consecrated to 
truth. There we should see the ample mass of 
canonising kindness which fills their mural de- 
corations, expressed in all those flattering re- 
cords inscribed by every variety of motive to 



* What a generous instance of that disinterested at- 
tachment which survives the grave of its object, and 
piously rescues his reputation from the assaults of m^ig- 
nity, was given by the late excellent Bishop Porieus, in. 
his animated defence of Archbishop Seeker ! May his 
own fair fame never stand in need of any such warm vin- 
dication, which, however, it could not fail to find in the 
bosom of every good man ! — The fine talents of this la- 
mented prelate, uniformly devoted to the purposes for 
which God gave them »- his life directed to those duties 
to which his high professional station called him — his 
Christian graces — those engaging manners which shed a 
soft lustre on the firm fidelity of his friendships — that 
kindness which was ever flowing from his heart to his 
lips — the benignity and candour which distinguished not 
his conversation only but his conduct; — these and all 
the other amiable qualities, that gentle temper and correct 
cheerfulness with which he adorned society, will ever 
endear his memory to all who knew him intimately ; and 
let his friends remember, that to imitate his virtues will 
be the best proof of their remembering them. 
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every yariety of claim, f n addition to wfaat is 
dedicated to real merit by real soirow, we 
should hear of tears which were never shed, 
grief which was never felt, praise which was 
never earned ; we should see the exaggerated 
tribute raised by the decent demands of con- 
nection, by tender but undisceming friendship, 
by poetic license, by eloquent gratitude for tes^ 
tamentary favours. 

It is an amiable thoo^ not a correct feeling 
in human nature, that, fancying we have not 
done justice to certain characters during their 
lives, we run into the error of supposed com- 
pensation, by over-estimating them after their 
decease. 

On account of neighbourhood, affinity, long 
acquaintance, or some pleasing qualities, we may 
have entertained a kindness for many persons, 
of whose state, however, while they lived, we 
could not, with the utmost stretch of charity, 
think &vourably. If their sickness has been 
long and severe, our compassion having been 
kept by that circumstance in a state of con- 
tinual excitement, though we lament their 
death, yet we feel thankfiil that their suffering is 
at an end. Forgetting our former opinion, and 
the course of life on which it was framed, we 
fall into all the common-places of consolation 

— " God is merciful — we trust that they are 
at rest — what a happy release they have had !*' 

— Nay, it fe well if we do not go so iar as to 
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entertflpm a kind of vague belief that their better 
qualities joined to their sufierings have^ on the 
whole, insured their felicity. 

Thus at once losing sight of that word of 
God which cannot lie, of our former regrets on 
their subject ; losing the remembrance of their 
defective principles and thoughdess conduct; 
without any reasonable ground for altering our 
opinion, any pretence for entertaining a better 
hope — we assume that they are happy. We 
reason as if we believe that the suiFerings of the 
body had purchased the salvation of the soul, as 
if it had rendered any doubt almost criminal. 
We seem to make ourselves easy on the falsest 
ground imaginable, not because we believe their 
heaits were changed, but because they are now 
beyond all possibility of change. 

But surely the mere circumstance of death will 
not have rendered them fit for that heaven for 
which we before feared they were unfit. Far 
be it from us, indeed, blind and sinful as we 
are, to pass sentence upon tkeniy to pass sentence 
upon any. We dare not venture to pronounce 
what may have passed between God and their 
souls, even at the last hour. We know that 
infinite mercy is not restricted to times or sea* 
8(»is ; to an early or a late repentance ; we know 
not but in that little interval their peace was 
made, their pardon granted, through the aton^ 
ing blood and powerful intercession of their 
Redeemer. Nor should we too scrupulously 
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pry into the state of others, never, indeed, ex- 
cept to benefit them or. ourselves ; we should 
rather imitate the example of Christ, who at 
once gave an admirable lesson of meekness and 
charitable judgment, when, avoiding an answer 
which might have led to fruitless discussion, he 
gave a reproof under the shape of an exhortation. 
— In reply to the enquiry, " Are there few that 
be saved?" he thus checked vain curio3ity — 
" Strive (you) to enter in at the strait gate." 
On another occasion, in the same spirit, he cor- 
rected inquisitiveness, not by an answer, but by 
an interrogation and a. precept — " What is that 
to thee ? Follow thou me." 

But where there is strong ground to appre- 
hend that the contrary may have been the case, 
it is very dangerous to pronounce peremptorily 
on the safe^ of the dead, because, if we allow 
ourselves to be fully persuaded that they are 
entered upon a state of happiness, it will natu- 
rally and fatally tempt us to lower our own 
standard. If we are ready to conclude that 
they are now in a state of glory whose principles 
we believe to be incorrect, whose practice, to 
say the least. of it, we knew to be negligent^ 
who, without our indulging a censorious or a 
presumptuous spirit, we thought, lived in a state 
of mind and a course of habits not only far irom 
right, but even avowedly inferior to our own ; 
will not this lead to the conclusion either that 
we ourselves, standing on so much higher 
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ground, are in a very advanced state of grace, 
or that a much lower than ours may be a state 
of safety ? And will not such a belief tend to 
slacken our endeavours, and to lower our tone» 
both of faith and practice? 

While we are thus taking and ^viog false 
comfort, our friend, as to us, will have died in 
vain. Instead of his death having operated as a 
warning voice, to rouse us to a more animated 
piety, it will be rather likely to lull us into a 
dangerous security. If our affection has so 
blinded our judgment, we shall, by the indul- 
gence of a false candour to another, sink into a 
felse peace ourselves. 

It will be. a wounding circumstance to the 
feelings of surviving friendship, to see a person, 
of loose habits, whom, though we loved, yet we 
feared to admonish, and that because we loved 
him ; for whom, though we saw his danger, yet 
perhaps we neglected to pray; to see him 
brought to that ultimate and fixed state in which 
admonition is impossible, in which prayer is not 
only fruitless but unlawful. 

Another distressing circumstance frequently 
occurs. We meet with affectionate but irreli* 
gioiis parents, who, though kind and perhaps 
amiable, have neither lived themselves, nor 
educated their families, in Christian principles, 
nor in habits of Christian piety. A child at the 
age of maturity dies. Deep is the affliction of 
the doating parent The world is a blank. H^ 

VOL. VI I r. A A 
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looks round ibf oonfiirt where he haif been 
aceostemed to k)ok for it, among his frienda. 
He finds k not He looks up for it where he 
has not been accustomed to seek it Neith^ 
* his heart nor his treasure has been hud up in 
heaven : yet a paroxysm of what may be 
termed natural devotion gives to his grief an 
air of piety. The first cry of anguish ib com- 
monly religkyus. 

The lamented object, perhaps, through utter 
Ignorance of the awful gulf which waa openii^ 
to receive him, added to a tranqnii temper, 
might have expired without evidencing say 
great distress, and his happy death is indus- 
triously proclaimed through the neighbourhood, 
and the mourning parents have only to wish that 
their latter end may be like his. They cheat at 
once their sorrow and their soula, with the 
soothing notion that they shall soon meet their 
beloved child in heaven. Of this they persuade 
themselves as firmly and as fondly as if both 
tjhey and. the object of their grief had been 
living in the way which leads thither. Oh, for 
that unbought treasure, a sincere, a real friend, 
who might lay hold on the propitious moment ! 
Wheti the heart is softened by sorrow, it might 
possibly^ if ever, be led to its true remedy. This 
would^ indeed, be a more unequivocal, because 
more painful act of friendship than pouring in 
the lulling opiate of false consolation, which we 
are too ready to administer, because it savea <mt 
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tm^ feeliags, wbile it sootkes, without bf aUii^, 
those of the moorner. 

But perhaps the integrity of the iriend con- 
quers his timidity. Alas ! he is honestly ex- 
plicit to unattending or to offended ears. — They 
refuse to hear the voice of the charmer. But if 
Ae mourners will not endure the voice of exhort^ 
ation noW) while there is hop^ how will they 
endure the sound of the last trumpet when hope 
is at an end ? If they will not bear the gentle 
whispers of friendship^ how will they bear the 
voice of the accusing iuagel» the terrible sentence 
of the incensed Judge? If private reproof be 
intolerable^ how will they stand the being made 
a spectacle to angels ^nd to men, even to the 
whole assembled universe, to the whole cre^ition 
of God? 

But instead of converting the friendly warn- 
ing to their eternal benefit, they are probably 
wholly bent on their own vindication. Still 
their character is dearer to them than thei^ 
soul. — " We never," say they, " were any 
man's enemy." — Yes — you have been the 
enemy of all to whom you have given a bad 
example. You have especially b^en the enemy 
of your children, in whom you have implanted 
no Chrbtian principles. Still they insist witlt 
the prophet, that ^^ there is no iniquity in 
them that can be called iniquity." " We have 
wronged no one," say they : ** we have given to 
every one his due. We have done our duty." 

A A S 
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Your first duty was to God. You have robbed 
your Maker of the service due to him. You 
have robbed your Redeemer of the souls he 
died to save. You have robbed your own soul,' 
and too probably the souls of those whom you 
have so wretchedly educated, of eternal hap- 
piness. Thus the flashes of religion, which 
darted in upon their conscience in the first burst 
of sorrow, too frequently die away : they expire 
before the grief which kindled them. ITie 
mourners resort again to their own resource, 
the world, which, if it cannot so(m heal their 
sorrow, at least soon diverts it. 

To shut our eyes upon death as an object of 
terror or of hope, and to consider it only as a 
release or an extinction, is viewing it under d 
character which is not its own. But to get rid 
of the idea at any rate, and then boast that we 
do not fear the thing we do not think of, is not 
difficult. Nor is it difficult to think of it with- 
out alarm if we do not include its consequences. 
But to him who frequently repeats, not mecha- 
nically but devoutly, " We know that thou 
shalt come to be our Judge," death cannot be a 
matter of indifference. 

Another cause of these happy deaths is that 
many think salvation a slight thing, that heaven 
is cheaply obtained, that a merciful God is 
easily pleased, that we are Christians, and that 
mercy comes of course to those who have al- 
ways professed to believe that Christ died to.pur-^ 
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chase it for them. This notion of God being 
more merciful than he has any where declared 
himself to be, instead of inspiring them with 
more gratitude to him, inspires more confidence 
in themselves. This corrupt fitith generates a 
corrupt morality. It leads to this strange con- 
sequence, not to make them love God better, 
but to venture on offending him more. 

People talk as if the act of death made as 
complete change in the nature as in the condi* 
tion of man. Death is the vehicle to another 
state of being, but possesses no power to qualify 
us for that state. In conveying us to a new 
world, it does not give us a new heart* It puts 
the unalterable stamp of decision on the cha- 
racter, but does not transform it into a character 
diametrically opposite. Glory is to be received 
in that exercise of the spiritual faculties which 
are fitted and prepared for it. To be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light is re- 
served for them who are meet to be partakers. 

Our affections themselves will be rather raised 
than altered. Their tendencies will be the same, 
though their advancement will be incomparably 
higher. They will be exalted in their degree, 
but not changied in their nature. They will be 
purified from all earthly mixtures, cleansed 
from all human pollutions, the principle will be 
cleared from its imperfections, but it will not 
become another principle. He that is unholy 

A A 3 
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will not be made bdy by death. Tbeheaitwai 
not have a new object to Beds, but wBl be di- 
rected more intensely to the same object. 

They who loved God here will love him far 
more in heaven, because they will know him &r 
better. There he will reign without a ccmi'^ 
petitor. They who served him here in sincoity 
will there serve him in perfection. If *^ the pure 
in heart shall see God," let us remember that 
this purity is not to be contracted after we have 
been admitted to its remuneration. The bea- 
titode is pledged as a reward for the purity, not 
as a qualification for it. Purity will be sub- 
limated in heaven, but will not begin to be pro- 
duced there. It is to be acquired by passing 
through the refiner's fire here, not through the 
penal and expiatory fire which human ingenuity 
devised to purge ofiending man 

From the Ibul deeds done in his days of nature. 

The extricated spirit will be separated fi-om the 
feculence of all that belongs to sin, to sense, to 
self. We shall, indeed, find ourselves new, 
because spiritualised, beings ; but if the cast of 
the mind were not in a great measure the same, 
how should we retain our identity ? The soul 
will Aere become that which it here desired to 
he^ that which it mourned because it was so far 
&om being. It will have obtained that com^ 
plete victory over its corruptions which it here 
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oiily deAtedf wiiicb it here only atriiggled td 
obtain. 

Here our lo¥e of spiritual Chiiigs is superin- 
duced, there k will be our natural fname* TIm 
impressioD of God in our hearts will be stamped 
deeper, but it will not be a different impression* 
Our obedience will be more volunlary, because 
there will be no rival propensiti^ to obstruct k; 
It will be more entire, because it will have to 
struggle with ino counteracting force. — Here 
we sincerely though imperfectly love the law of 
GQd9 ev^i though k controls our perverse will^ 
though it contradicts our corruptioas; There 
our love will be complete, because our wiU will 
retain no perverseness, and our corruptions wiU 
be done away.*— Here our most successfiiLeflforts 
after holiness were little more tlian painfiil 
endeavours to disentangle ounelves from die 
snares emd weight of sin ; theiie the efibrt will 
be over, because the object will be attained* 
Repentance, precious at all seasons, in the 
season of health is noble* It is a generous prin<- 
ciple when it overtakes us surrounded with the 
prosperities of life, when it is not put off till 
distress drives us to it. Seriousness of spirit is 
most acceptable to God when danger is out of 
sight, prq)aration for death when death appears 
to be at a distance. 

Virtue and piety are founded on the nature of 
things, on the laws of God, not on any vicis* 
situdes in human circumstances. Irreligion, 

AA 4 
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folly, and vice are just as unreasonable in the 
meridian of life as* at the approach of death. 
' They strike us dififerentlyy but they always retain 
their own character. Every argument against 
an irreligious death is equally cogent against an 
irreligious life. Piety and patience may be 
quickened by the near view of death, but the 
reasons for practising them are not founded on 
its nearness. Death may stimulate our fears 
for the consequences of vice, but furnishes no 
motive for : avoiding it, which Christianity had 
not taught before. • The necessity of religion is 
as urgent now as it will be when we are dying. 
It may not appear so, but the reality of a thing 
does not depend on appearances. It does not 
depend on the organs with which we view it. 
Besides, if the necessity of being religious de- 
pended on the approach of death, what moment 
of our lives is there in which we have any secu- 
rity against death? In every point of view, 
therefore, the same necessity for being religious 
subsists when we are in full health as when we 
are about to die. 

We may then fairly arrive at this conclusion, 
that there is no happy death but that which 
conducts to a happy immortality / — no joy in 
putting off the body, if we have not put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; — - no consolation in escaping 
from the miseries of time, till we have obtained 
a well-grounded hope of a blessed eternity. 
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ON THE SUFFERINGS OF GOOD MEN. 

Affliction is the school in which great virtues 
are required, in which great characters are 
formed. It is a kind of mora] Gymnasium, in 
which the disciples of Christ are trained to 
robust exercise, hardy exertion, and severe con- 
flict 

We do not hear of martial heroes in " the 
calm and piping time of peace," nor of the most 
eminent saints in the quiet and unmolested 
periods of ecclesiastical history. We are far 
from denying that the principle of courage in 
the warrior, or of piety in the saint, continues to 
subsist, ready to be brought into action when 
perils beset the country or trials assail the 
church ; but it must be allowed, that in long 
periods of inaction, both are liable to decay* 

The Christian, in our comparatively tranquil 
day, is happily exempt from the trials and the 
terrors which the annals of persecution record. 
Thanks to the establishment of a pure Chris- 
tianity in the Church, thanks to the infusion of 
the same pure principle into our laws, and to 
the mild and tolerating spirit of both — a man 
is. so lar from being liable to pains and penal- 
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ties for bis attachment to his reli^on, that he 
is protected ia its exercise; and were certain 
existing statutes enforced, he would even incur 
penalties for his violation of religious duties, 
rather than for hb observance of them.* 

Yet still the Chrbtian is not exempt from his 
individual, his appropriate, his undefined trials. 
We refer not merely to those << cruel mockiog^" 
which the acute sensibility of the Apostle led 
him to rank in the same^ catalogue with bondsb 
imprisonments, exile, and martyrdom its^. 
We allude not altc^ether to those misrepr^ 
sentations and calumnies to which the zealous 
Christian is peculiarly liable ; nor exclusively to 
those difficulties to wliich his very adherence t» 
the principles he professes must necessarily 
subjed; him; nor entirely to those occasional 
sacrifices of credit, of advancement, of popular 
applause, to which his refusing to sail with the 
tide of popular opinion may compel him : nor 
solely to the disadvantages which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, his not preferring expediency 
to principle may expose him. But tiie truly 
good man is not only frequently called to strug- 
gle with trials of large dimensions, with exigen*- 
cies of obvious difficulty, but to encounter others 
which are better understood than defined; 

And duller would he foe than the fkt weed 
That roots itself mt ease on Lethe's whar^ 
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• We allnde to the lam agaiiMt vwearing^ not attend- 
ing public worship, &c. 
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were he left to batten undistarbed on the un- 
wholesome pastures of rank prosperity. The 
thick exhalations drawn up from this gross soil 
render the atmosphere so heavy as to obstruct 
the ascent of piety: her flawing pinions are 
kept down by the influence of this moist vapoiu- ; 
the pampered Christian, thus continually gravi- 
tating to earth, would be prevented from soaring 

To live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air. 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth. 

It is an unspeakable blessing that no events 
are left to the choice of beings, who from their 
blindness would seldom fail to choose amiss,. 
Were circumstances at our own disposal we 
should allot ourselves nothing but ease and suc- 
cess, but riches and &me, but protracted youth, 
perpetual health, unvaried happiness. 

All this, as it would be very natural, so per- 
haps it would not be very wrong, for beings 
who were always to live on earth* But f(^ 
beings who are placed here in a state of trial, 
and not established in their final home; whose 
condition in eternity depends on the use they 
make of time, nothing would be more dangerous 
than such a power, nothing more fatal than the 
consequences to which such a power would lead. 

If a surgeon were to put into the hand of a 
wounded patient the probe or the lancet, with 
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how much false tenderness would he treat him- 
self I How skin-deep would be the examination, 
how slight the incision ! The patient would 
escape the pain, but the wound might prove 
mortal. The practitioner therefore wisely uses 
his instruments himself. He goes deep, per- 
haps, but not deeper than the case demands. 
The pain may be acute, but the life is preserved. 

Thus He in whose hands we are, is too good, 
and loves us too well, to trust us with ourselves. 
He knows that we will not contradict our own in- 
clinations ; that we will not impose on ourselves 
any thing unpleasant ; that we will not inflict on 
ourselves any voluntary pain, however necessary 
the infliction, however salutary the efiect. God 
graciously does this for us himself, or he knows 
it would never be done. 

A Christian is liable to the same sorrows and 
sufierings with other men: he has no where 
any promise of immunity from the troubles of 
life, but he has a merciful promise of support 
under them* He considers them in another 
view, he bears them with another spirit, he im- 
proves them to other purposes, than those whose 
views are bounded by this world. Whatever 
may be the instrument of his suffering, whether 
sickness, losses, calumnies, persecutions, he 
knows that it proceeds from God; all means 
are his instruments. All inferior causes operate 
by HIS directing hand. 

We said that a Christian is liable to the same 
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sufferings! with other men* Might we not re- 
peat what we have before said, that his very 
Christian profession is often the cause of his 
sufferings ? They are the badge of his disciple- 
ship, the evidences of his Father's love; they 
are at once the marks of God's favour, and the 
materials of his own future happiness. 

What were the arguments of worldly advan- 
tage held out through the whole New Testament 
to induce the world to embrace the religion it 
taught ? What was the condition of St. Paul's 
introduction to Christianity? It was not — I 
will crown thee with honour and prosperity, 
with dignity and pleasure, but — "I will show 
thee how great things tliou must suffer for my 
name's sake." 

What were the virtues which Christ chiefly 
taught in his discourses ? What were the 
graces he most recommended by his example ? 
Self-denial, mortification, patience, long-suffer- 
ing, the renouncing ease, and the contempt of 
pleasure. These are the marks which have 
ever, since its first appearance, distinguished 
Christianity from all the religions in the world, 
and on that account evidently prove its divine 
original. Ease, splendour, external prosperity, 
conquest, made no part of its establishment* 
Other empires have been founded in the blood 
of the vanquished, the dominion of Christ was 
founded in his own blood. Most of the beati^ 
tudes which . infinite compassion pronounced 
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have the sorrows of earth for their subject, but 
the joys of heaven for their completion. 

To establish this religion in the world, the 
Almighty, as his own word assures us, sub- 
verted kingdoms and altered the hce of nations. 
<< For thus saith the Lord of Hosts " (by his 
prophet Haggai), ^* Yet once, it is a little while, 
and I will shake the heavens and the earth, and 
the sea, and the dry land ; and I will shake all 
nations, and the desire of all nations shall come.'* 
Could a religion, the kingdom of which was to 
be founded by such awful means, be established, 
be perpetuated, without involving the sufferings 
df its subjects ? 

If the Christian course had been meant for 
a path of roses, would the life of the Author of 
Christianity have been a path strewed with 
thorns ? ** He made for us," says Bishop Je- 
remy Taylor, ** a covenant of sufferings ; hb 
very promises were sufferings ; his rewards were 
sufferings ; and his arguments to invite men to 
follow him were only taken from sufferings in 
this life, and the reward of sufierings hereafter/' 

But if no prince but the Prince of Peace ever 
set out with a proclamation of the reversionary 
nature of his empire -^ if no other king, to allay 
avarice and check ambition, ever invited sub*- 
jects by the unalluring declaration that <* his 
kingdom was not of this world'' — if none other 
ever declared that it was not dignity or honours, 
valour or talents, that made them ^ worthy of 
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kitn/' but ** taking up the cross*'**- if no other 
eTer made the sorrows which would attend his 
followers a motive for their attachment — yet 
no other ever had the goodness to promise, or 
the power to make his promise good, that he 
would give " rest to the heavy laden." Other 
sovereigns have " overcome the world " for their 
own ambition, but none besides ever thought of 
making the ^ tribulation," which should be the 
effect of that conquest, a ground for animating 
the fidelity of his followers — ever thought of 
bidding them *^ be of good cheer," because he 
had overcome the world in a sense which was 
to make his subjects lose all hope of rising in it. 

The apostle to the Philippians enumerated it 
among the honours and distinctions prepared 
for his most favoured converts, not only that 
^^ they should believe in Christ," but that they 
should also " sufier for him," Any other religion 
would have made use of such a promise as an 
argument to deter, not to attract That a 
religion should flourish the more under such 
discouraging invitations, with the threat of even 
degrading circumstances and absolute losses, is 
an unanswerable evidence that it was of no 
human origin. 

It is among the great mercies of God, that he 
strengthens the virtues of his servants by hard- 
ening them under the cold and bracing climate 
of adverse fortune, instead of leaving them to 
languish under the shining but withering sun of 
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unclouded prosperity. When they cannot be 
attracted to him by gentler influences, he sends 
these salutary storms and tempests, which purify 
while they alarm* Our gracious Father knows 
that eternity is long enough for his children to 
be happy in. 

The character of Christianity may be seen by 
the very images of military conflict under which 
the Scriptures so frequently exhibit it Sufier- 
ing is the initiation into a Christian's calling. 
It is his education for heaven. Shall the scholar 
rebel at the discipline which is to fit him for his 
profession, or the soldier murmur at the exer-> 
cises which are to qualify him for victory ? 

But the Christian's trials do not all spring 
from without. He would think them compara- 
tively easy, had he only the opposition of men 
to struggle against, or even the severer dispens- 
ations of God to sustain : if he has a conflict 
with the world, he has a harder conflict with 
sin. His bosom foe is his most unyielding 

enemy ; 

« 
His warfare is within, there, unfatigued. 
His fervent spirit labours. 

This it is which makes his other trials heavy, 
which makes his power of sustaining them weak, 
which renders his conquest over them slow and 
inconclusive; which too often solicits him to 
oppose interest to duty, indolence to resistance,' 
and self-indulgence to victory. 
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Bat instead of figbting with a fbre%n ^netny, 
he turns his aims against himseiC The foe be 
combats is his own heart. No earthly warrior, 
when his eommission is made out, efver found in 
it so formidable a clause as that which makes a 
leading sentence in the Christian's articles Of 
war. To storm a fort, to mount a breach, is 
easy compared with the statute^ ^^ If any man 
come after me, let him deny himself." 

This world is the stage on which worldly 
men more exclusively act, and the things of tiie 
world, and the applause of the il^orld, are the 
rewards which they propose to themselves* 
These they often attain -^ with these they are 
satisfied. They aim at no higher end, and of 
their aim they are not disappointed* But let 
not the Christian repine at the success of those 
whose motive he rejects, whose practices he 
dares not adopt, whose ends he deprecates. If 
h& feel any disposition to murmur when he sees 
the irreligious in great prosperity, let him ask 
himself if he would tread their path io attain 
their end — ' if he would do their work to obtain 
their wages ? He knows he would not. Let him 
then cheerfully leave them to scramble for the 
prizes, and jostle for the places^ which the world 
temptingly holds out, but. which he wiU not 
purchase at ihe world's price. 
. Consult the page of History, and observe,, 
not only if the best men have been the most 
success&l, hut even if they have not often emi* 
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nently failed in great enterprises, undertaken 
perhaps on the purest principles; while un- 
worthy instruments have been often employed, 
not only to produce dangerous revolutions, but 
to bring about evepts ultimately tending to the 
public benefit; enterprises in which good men 
feared to engage, which perhaps they were not 
competent to effisct, or in e£Pecting which, they 
might have wounded their conscience, and en- 
dangered their souls. 

Good causes are not always conducted by 
good men. A good cause may be connected 
with something that is not good, with party for 
instance. Party often does that for virtue, 
which virtue is not able or willing to do for 
herself; and thus the right cause is promoted 
and effected by some subordinate, even by some 
wrong motive. A worldly man, connecting 
himself with a religious cause, gives it that im- 
portance in the eyes of the world which neither 
its own rectitude, nor that of its religious sup* 
porters, had been able to give it. ♦Nay, the very 
piety of its advocates — for worldly men always 
connect piety with imprudence — had brought 
the wisdom, or at least the expediaicy of the 
measure into suspicion, and it is at last carried by 
a means foreign to itself. The character of the 
cause must be lowered, we had almost said, it 
must in a certain degree be deteriorated, to suit 
the general taste, even to obtain the approba- 
tion of that multitude for whose benefit it is 
intended. 
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Overlooking the thousand pressing calamities 
within his own immediate sphere, and to the 
relief of which no celebrity would attach, the 
knight-errant of a party buckles on his armour, 
and sallies forth in quest of a stray misery. He 
hunts for it with an assiduity, he exposes it with 
a zeal, which might be mistaken for philan- 
thropy, did we not know that this officious re- 
dresser of private wrongs has a public end to 
answer. He does not bind up the wounds and 
pour oil and wine into them, but converts them 
into a plausible vehicle to discredit the opposite 
party, whom he makes responsible for sufferings 
of which they never heard, sometimes for suffer- 
ings which never existed. Good, however, is 
probably promoted ; the evil is investigated, the 
wrong is redressed — party has produced the 
consequence which principle had not effected. 

How long, as we have had occasion to ob- 
serve in another connection, had the world 
groaned under the most tremendous engine 
which superstition and despotism, in dreadful 
confederation, ever contrived to force the con- 
sciences, and torture the bodies of men ; where 
racks were used for persuasion, and flames for 
arguments ! The best of men for ages have 
been mourning under this dread tribunal, with- 
out being competent to effect its overthrow ; the 
worst of men has been able to accomplish it 
with a word. It is a humiliating lesson for 
good men when they thus see how entirely in« 
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stmmentality m%y be separated from personal 

virtue- • 

We still fall into the error of which the Pro* 
phet so IcHig ago ooonplained ; '^ we call the 
proud happy,*' and the wicked fortunate, and 
our hearts are too apt to rise at their successes. 
We pretend, indeed, that they rise with indigna- 
tion ; but is it not to be feared that with this 
indignation is mixed a little ^ivy, a little re- 
bellion against God ? We murmur, though we 
know that when the instrument has finished his 
work, the Divine employer throwis him by, cuts 
him offy lets him perish. 

But you envy him in the midst of that work, 
to accomplish which he has sacrificed every 
principle of justice, truth, and mercy. Is this a 
man to be envied ? Is this a prosperity to be 
grudged? Would you incur the penalties of 
that happiness at which you are not ashamed to 
murmur ? 

But is it happiness to commit isin, to be ab- 
horred by good men, to ofiend God, to ruin his 
own soul ? Do you really consider a temporary 
success a recompense for deeds which will en- 
sure eternal woe to the perpetrator ? Is the suc- 
cessful bad man happy? Of what materials 
then is happiness made up ? Is it composed of 
a disturbed mind apd an unquiet conscience? 

* This was written before the restoration of the Inqui- 
sition had taken plfice. 
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Are doubt and difficulty^ are terror and appre-* 
hension5 ^^^ distrust and suspicion, felicities for 
which a Christian would renounce his peaces 
would displease his Maker, would risk his soul? 
Think of the hidden Yukure that feeds on Ae 
vitals of successful wickedness5 and your repin- 
ings, yoiir envy, if you are so unhappy as ta 
feel envy, will cease. Your indignation will be 
coiiverted into compassion, your execrations 
into prayer. 

But if he feel neither the scourge of con- 
science nor the sting of remorse, pity him the 
more. Pity him for the very want of that addi- 
tion to his unhappiness : for if he added to hi& 
miseries that of anticipating his punishment, he 
might be led by repentance to avoid it. Can. 
you reckon the blinding his eyes, and the hard- 
ening his heart, any part of his happiness? 
This opinion, however, you practically adopt 
whenever you grudge the prosperity of the 
wicked. God, by delaying the punishment of 
bad men, for which we are so impatient, may. 
have designs of mercy of which we know no- 
thing — mercy, perhaps, to them, or if not to 
them, yet mercy to those who are suffering by 
them, and whom he intends by these bad in- 
struments to punish, and by punishing, even- 
tually to save. 

There is another sentiment which prosperous 
wickedness excites in certain minds, that is, 
almost more preposterous than envy itself, and 
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that is — respect; but this feeling is never 
raised unless both the wickedness and the pros- 
perity be on a grand scale. 

This sentiment also is founded in secret im- 
piety ; in the belief either that God does not 
govern human affairs, or that the motives of 
actions are not regarded by him, or that pros- 
perity is a certain proof of hb favour, or that 
where there is success there must be worth. 
These flatterers, however, forsake the prosper- 
ous with their good fortune ; their applause is 
withdrawn with the success which attracted it. 
As they were governed by events in their admir- 
ation, so events lead them to withdraw it. 

But in this admiration there is a bad taste 
as well as a bad principle. If ever wickedness 
pretends to excite any idea of sublimity, it must 
be, not in its elevation, but its fall. If ever 
Caius Marius raises any such sentiment, it is 
not when he carries the world before him, it is 
not in his seditious and bloody triumphs at 
Rome, but it is when in poverty and exile his 
intrepid look caused the dagger to drop from 
the hand of the executioner j t- it is when, 
sitting among the venerable ruins of Carthage, 
he enjoyed a desolation so Congenial to his 
own. — Dionysius, in the plenitude of arbitrary 
power, raises our unmixed abhorrence. We 
detest the oppressor of the people while he 
continued to trample on them ; we execrate the 
monster who was not ashamed to sell Plato as 
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a slave. If ever we feel any thing like interest 
on this subject, it is not with the tyrant of 
Syracuse, but with the schoolmaster of Corinth. 

But though God may be patient with trium- 
phant wickedness, he does not wink or connive 
at it. Between being permitted and supported, 
between being employed and approved, the dis- 
tance is wider than we are ready to acknow- 
ledge. Perhaps " the iniquity of the Amorites 
is not yet full.** God has always the means of 
punishment as well as of pardon in his own 
hands. But to punish just at the moment when 
he would hurl the bolt, might break in on a 
scheme of Providence of wide extent and inde- 
finite consequences. " They have drunk their 
hemlock," says a fine writer, " but the poison 
does not yet work." Perhaps the convulsion 
may be the more terrible for the delay. Let 
us not be impatient to accomplish a sentence 
which Infinite Justice sees it right to defer. 
It is always time enough to enter into hell. 
Let us think more of restraining our own vin- 
dictive tempers than of precipitating their de- 
struction. They may yet repent of the crimes 
they are perpetrating. God may still by some 
scheme, intricate and unintelligible to us, par- 
don the sin which we think exceeds the limits 
even of his mercy. 

But we contrive to make revenge itself look 
like religion. We call down thunder on many 
a head under pretence that those on whom wq 
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invoke it are God's ^lemies, when perhaps wa 
invoke it because they are ours. 

But though they should go on with a full 
tide of prosperity to the end, will it not cure 
our impatience that that end must come ? wil) 
it not satisfy us that they must die, that Aey 
must come to judgment ? Which is to be en* 
vied, the afflicted Christian who dies, and his 
brief sorrows have a period, or he who closes a 
proq>erous life^ and enters on a miserable eter* 
nity? The one has nothing to &ar, if the 
promises of the Gospel be true, the other no- 
thing to hope, if they be not false* The word 
of God must be a lie, heaven a fable, hell an 
invention, before the impenitent sinner can be 
safe. Is that man to be envied whose security 
depends on their falsehood ? Is the other to be 
pitied whose hope is founded on their reality ? 
Can that state be happiness, which results from 
believing that there is no God, no future reckon- 
ing? Can that state be misery to the virtuous, 
which consists in knowing that there is both ? 

In estimating the comparative happiness of 
good and bad men, we should ever bear in 
mind, that of all the calamities which can be 
inflicted or suffered, sin is the greatest ; and of 
all punishments insensibility to sin is the heavi- 
est which the wrath of God inflicts in this world 
for the commission of it. God, so far then 
from approving a wicked man, because he suf- 
fers him to go on triumphantly, seems rather^ 
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by allowing him to continue his smooth and 
prosperous course, to have some awful destiny 
in store for him, which will not perhaps be 
revealed till his repentance is too late ; then his 
knowledge of God's displeasure, and the dread- 
ful consequences of that displeasure, may be 
revealed together, may be revealed when there 
is no room for mercy. 

But without looking to futurity — consulting 
only the present condition of sufiering virtue; 
if we put the inward consolation derived from 
communion with God, the humble confidence 
of prayer, the devout trust in the divine protec- 
tion — supports commonly reserved for the af- 
flicted Christian, and eminently bestowed in his 
greatest exigence ; if we place these feelings in 
the opposite scale with all that unjust power 
ever bestowed, or guilty wealth possessed ; we 
shall have no hesitation in deciding on which 
side even present happiness lies. 

With a mind thus fixed, with a faith thus 
firm, one great object so absorbs the Christian, 
that his peace is not tost about with the things 
which discompose ordinary men. He does not 
rest his foundation on the moving sands of this 
world. " My fortune," may he say, " it is tri^e, 
is shattered ; but as I made not * fine gold my 
confidence ' while I possessed it, in losing it, I 
have not lost myself. I leaned not on power, 
for I knew its instability. Had prosperity been 
my depend^ice, my support being removed, 
I must fall." 
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.^^In the case of the afflicted Christian, you 
lament, perhaps, with the wife of the persecuted 
hero, that he suffers being innocent. But would 
it extract the sting from suffering, were guilt 
added to it? Out of two worlds, to have all 
sorrow in this, and no hope in the next, would 
be indeed intolerable. Would you have him 
purchase a reprieve from suffering by sinful 
compliances ? Think how ease would be de- 
stroyed by the price paid for it, for how short a 
time he would enjoy it, even if it were not 
bought at the expense of his soul ! 

It would be preposterous to say that suffering 
is the recompense of virtue, and yet it may with 
truth be asserted that the capacity for enjoying 
the reward of virtue is enlarged by suflfering; 
and thus it becomes not only the instrument of 
promoting virtue, but the instrument of rewarding 
it. Besides, God chooses for the confirmation 
of our faith, as well as for the consummation of 
his gracious plans, to reserve in his own hand 
this most striking proof of a future retribution. 
To suppose that he caimot ultimately recom- 
pense his virtuous afflicted children, is to believe 
him less powerful than an earthly father — to 
suppose that he mil not, is to believe him less 
merciful. 

Great trials are oftener proofs of favour thaa 
of displeasure. An inferior officer will suffice 
for inferior expeditions, but the Sovereign selects 
the ablest General for the most difficult service 
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And not only does the King evidence his opinion 
by the selection, but the soldier proves his attach- 
ment by rejoicing in the preference. His having 
gained one victory is no reason for his being set 
aside. Conquest, which qualifies him for new 
attacks, suggests a reason for his being again 
employed. 

The sufferings of good men by no means con- 
tradict the assurance that ^^ godliness has the 
promise of the life that now is," nor that promise 
" that the meek shall inherit the earth." They 
possess it by the spirit in which they enjoy its 
blessings, by the spirit with which they resign 
them. 

The belief, too, that trials will facilitate salva- 
ation is another source of consolation. Suflferings 
also abate the dread of death by cheapening the 
price of life. The affections even of the real 
Christian are tod much drawn downwards. His 
heart too fondly cleaves to the dust, though he 
knows that trouble springs out of it. How 
would it be if he invariably possessd present en- 
joyments, and if a long vista of delights lay 
always open before him ? He has a further 
comfort in his own honest consciousness; a 
bright conviction that his Christian feeling 
under trials is a cheerful evidence that his piety 
is sincere. The gold has been melted ^own, 
and its purity ascertained. 

Among his other advantages, the afflicted 
Christian has that of being able to apply to the 
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mercy of God, not as a neW and untriied^ and 
therefore an uncertain resource* He does 
not come as an alien before a strange master^ 
but as a child into the well-known presence 
of a tender father. He did not put off prayer 
till this pressing exigence. He did not make 
his God a sort of dernier resort^ to be had re* 
course to only in the great water-floods. He 
had long and diligently sought him in the calm; 
he had adhered to him, if the phrase may be 
•allowed, before he was driven to it. He had 
sought God's favour while he enjoyed the favour 
of the world. He did not wait for the day of 
evil to seek the supreme good. He did not 
defer his meditations on heavenly things to the 
disconsolate hour when earth has nothing for 
him. He can cheerfully associate religion with 
those former days of felicity when, with every 
thing before him out of which to choose, he 
chose God. He not only feels the support de- 
rived from his present prayers, but the benefit of . 
all those which he offered up in the day of joy 
and gladness. He wiU especially derive com- . 
fort from the supplications he had made for the 
anticipated though unknown trial of the present 
hour, and which, in such a world of vicissitudes, 
it was reasonable to expect. 

Let us confess, then, that in all the trying cir- 
cumstances of this changeful scene, there is 
something infinitely soothing to the feelings of a 
Christian, something inexpressibly tranquiUising 
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to his mind, to know that he has nothing to 
do with events, but to submit to them ; that 
he has nothing to do with the revolutions of 
life, but to acquiesce in them, as the dispens- 
ations of Eternal Wisdom ; that he has not to 
take the management out of the hands of Provi- 
dence, but submissively to follow the divine 
leading ; that he has not to contrive for to-mor- 
row, but to acquiesce to-day ; not to condition 
about events yet to come, but to meet those 
which are present with cheerful resignation. 
Let him be thankful, that as he could not by 
foreseeing prevent them, so he was not permitted 
to foresee them ; thankful for ignorance where 
knowledge would only prolong without prevents' 
ing suffering; thankful for that grace which has 
promised that our strength shall be proportioned 
to our day ; thankful that as he is not responsible 
for trials which he has not brought on himself^ 
so by the goodness of God these trials may be 
improved to the noblest purposes- The quiet 
acquiescence of the heart, the annihilation of the 
will under actual circumstances, be the trial 
great o^ small, is^ more acceptable to God, more 
indicative of true piety, than the strongest gene- 
ral resolutions of firm acting and deep submis- 
sion under the most trying, unborn events. In 
the remote case, it is the imagination which sub- 
mite ; in the actual case, it is the wilL 

We are too ready to imagine liiat there is no 
other way of serving God but by active exertions; 
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exertions which are often made because they in- 
dulge our natural taste, and gratify our own incli- 
nations. But it is an error to imagine that God, by 
putting us into any supposable situation, puts it 
out of our power to glorify him; that he can place 
us under any circumstances which may not be 
turned to some account, either for ourselves or 
others. Joseph in his prison, under the strongest 
disqualifications, loss of liberty and a blasted re- 
putation, made way both for his own high advance- 
ment and for the deliverance of Israel. Daniel 
in his dungeon, not only the destined prey, but 
in the very jaws of furious beasts, converted the 
King of Babylon, and brought him to the know- 
ledge of the true God. Could prosperity have 
effected the former? Would not prosperity 
have prevented the latter ? 

But to descend to more familiar instances — 
it is among the ordinary, though most mysterious 
dispensations of Providence, that many of his 
appointed servants, who are not only eminently 
fitted, but also most zealously disposed, to glorify 
their Redeemer, by instructing and reforming 
their fellow-creatures, are yet disqualified by 
disease, and set aside from that public duty of 
which the necessity is so obvious, and of which 
the fruits were so remarkable; whilst many 
others possess uninterrupted health and strength 
for the exercise of those functions, for which 
they are little gifted and less disposed. 

But God's ways are not as our ways. He is 
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hot accountable to his creatures. The caviller 
would know why it is right. The suffering Chris- 
tian believes and feels it to be right. He humbly 
acknowledges the necessity of the affliction which 
his friends are lamenting ; he feels the mercy of 
the measure which others are suspecting of in- 
justice. With deep humility he is persuaded 
that if the affliction is not vet withdrawn, it is 
because it has not yet accomplished the purpose 
for which it was sent. The privation is pro- 
bably intended both for the individual interests of 
the sufferer and for the reproof of those who 
have neglected to profit by his labours. Perhaps 
God more especially thus draws still nearer to 
himself him who had drawn so many others. 

But to take a more particular view of the case, 
we are too ready to consider suffering as an in- 
dication of God's displeasure, not so * much 
against sin in general as against the individual 
sufferer. Were this the case, then would those 
saints and martyrs who have pined in exile, and 
groaned in dungeons, and expired on scaffolds, 
have been the objects of God's peculiar wrath, 
instead of his special favour. But the truth is, 
some little tincture of latent infidelity mixes it- 
self in almost all our reasonings on these topics. 
We do not constantly take into the account a 
future state. We want God, if I may hazard 
the expression, to clear himself as he goes. We 
cannot give him such long credit as the period 
of human life. He must every moment be viu- 
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his character against eveiy sceptical 
cavil ; he must unravel his plans to every shallow 
critic ; he must anticipate the knowledge of his 
design before its operations are completed. If 
we may adopt a phrase in use among the vulgar, 
we will trust him no further than we can see him. 
Though he has said, ^^ Judge nothing before 
the time," we judge instantly, of course rashly, 
and in general falsely. Were the brevity ctf 
earthly proq>erity and suffering, the certainty <tf 
retributive justice, and the eternity of future 
blesedness, perpetually kept in view, we should 
have more patience with God. 

Even in judging fictitious compositions, we 
are more just During the perusal of a tragedy, 
or any work of invention, though we feel for the 
distresses of the personages, yet we do not form 
an ultimate judgment of the propriety or in- 
justice of their sufferings. We wait for the 
catastrophe. We give the poet credit either 
that he will extricate them from their distresses, « 
or eventuaUy explain the justice of them. We 
do not condemn him at the end of every scene 
for the trials of that scene which the sufferers 
do not appear to have deserved; for the suffer- 
ings which do not always seem to have arisen 
from their own misconduct. We behold the 
trials of the virtuous with sympathy, and the 
successes of the wicked with indignation; but 
we do not pass our final sentence till the poet 
has passed his. We reserve our decisive judg- 
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ment tiil ihe last scene closes^ till the cprtaja 
drop& Sliall we not treat> the Bahea^ of In? 
finite Wisdom with as much respect as the pl<^ 
of a drama ? 

But to borrow our illusHsrsdm froin realities. 
*«r- In a court of justice th^ bystanders do not 
g^ye their sent^ice in the midst of a trial. We 
wait patiently till all the evidence is collected^ 
and eif cumstantially detailed) and finfUly swn* 
med up. And — to pnrsu/e the illusion r^ imr 
perfect as human decisions may possibly b^ 
faim)le as we must allow the most deliberate 
and honest verdict may possibly prpve,^ we com* 
monly applaud the justice ofi the jury and the 
equity of the judge. The felon they co^demp 
we rarely acquit ; whe^ they remit judgmenti 
we nirdy denounce it. •— It is only Infinite 
Wisj^^i on whose purposes we cannot rely ; |t 
is only Infinite Mercy whose operations we 
cannot trust. It is only ^^ the Judge of all t^ive 
earth " who cannot do right. We reverse the 
coder of God by summoning HiH to our bar, 
at whose awful bar we shall soon be judged* 

But to return to our more immediate point •— 
the apparently unfair distribution of prosperity 
between good and bad men. As their case is 
opposite in every thing -r- the one is constantly 
deriving his happiness from that which £s tl^e 
source of the other's misery, a ^e^e of the divine 
omniscience. The eye of God is *^ a pillar of 
light '' to the one^ and ^^ a cloud and darkness '^ 
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to the other. It is no less a terror to him who 
dreads His justice* than a joy to him who de- 
rives all his support from the awful thought. 
Thou Qod seest I 

But as we have already observed, can we 
want a broader line of discrimination between 
them, than their actual condition here, inde- 
pendently of the different portions reserved for 
them hereafter? Is it not distinction enough 
that the one, though sad, is safe ; that the other, 
though confident, is insecure ? Is not the one 
as far from rest as he is from virtue, as far from 
the enjoyment of quiet as from the hope of 
heaven ? as far from peace as he is from God ? 
Is it nothing that every day brings the Chris- 
tian nearer to his crown, and that the sinner is 
every day working his way nearer to his ruin ? 
The hour of death, which the one dreads as 
something worse than extinction, is to the other 
the hour of his nativity, the birth-day of immor- 
tality. At the height of his sufferings, the good 
man knows that they will soon terminate. In 
the zenith of his success, the sinner has a similar 
assurance. But how difierent is the result of 
the same conviction ! An invincible faith sus- 
tains the one in the severest calamities, while 
an inextinguishable dread gives the lie to the 
proudest triumphs of the other. » 

He then, afler all, is the only happy man, not 
whom worldly prosperity renders apparently 
happy, but whom no change of worldly circum- 
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Stances can make essentially miserable; whose 
peace depends not on external events, but on 
an internal support ; not on that success which 
is common to dQ, but on that hope which is the 
peculiar privilege, on that promise which is the 
sole prerogative, of the Christian, 
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CHAP. XXL 

THE TEMPER AND CONDUCT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
IN SICKNESS AND IN DEATH. 

The Pagan philosophers have given many ad- 
mirable precepts both for resigning blessings 
and for sustaining misfortunes ; but wanting the 
motives and sanctions of Christianity, though 
they excite much intellectual admiration, they 
produce little practical effect. The stars which 
glittered in their moral night, though bright, 
imparted no warmth. Their most beautiful 
dissertations on death had no charm to extract 
its sting. We receive no support irom their 
most elaborate treatises on immortality, for 
want gf him who ^* brought life and immortality 
to light.'' Their consolatory discussions could 
not strip the grave of its terrors ; for to them it 
was not " swallowed up in victory.** To con- 
ceive of the soul as an immortal principle, with- 
out proposing a scheme for the pardon of its 
sins, was but cold consolation. Their future 
state was but a happy guess ; their heaven but a 
fortunate conjecture. 

When we peruse their finest compositions, 
we admire the manner in which the medicine is 
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admmislMrad, but we do nol findit efifactad iat 
the cure, nor even for the nuligalion of a«r 
disease. The beMity af the seDtimenit we ap- 
fdftud, hot par heart cootfanm to ache. Them 
is no healing bafan kt ithear elegant pffeseripiiaiu 
These foar liltle words, ^ thv wiix bb bonb^" 
contain a charm of more powerfkl efficacy than 
all the discipline of the SkHC sAocL They cut 
up a long train of dear hot cold reasoBing, and 
supersede whole Toibanes of avgumait on ftte 
and necessity. 

What sufibr^ ever derived any ease from the 
subtle distincdon of the hair-sptittii]^ caauisty 
who allowed ^< that pain was very troubkaome^ 
but resolved never to acknowledge k to be an 
evil P '* There is an equivocation in his manner 
of stating the proposition. He <loes not directly 
say that pain is not an evil, but by a sophistical 
turn professes that philosophy will never co^eas 
it to be an evil. But what consolation does the 
sufferer draw from the quibbling nicety? ^* What 
difference is there," as Archbishop Tillotson 
well enquires^ <^ between things being trouble* 
some and being evils, when ail the evil of an 
affliction lies in the trouble it creates to us ?^ 

Christianity knows none of these fanciful dis- ' 
tinctions. She never pretends to insist that 
pain is not an evil, but she does more ; she con- 
verts it into a good. Christianity^ therefore^ 
teaches a fortitude as much more noble than 
philosophy, as meeting pain with resignation to 
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the band that inflicts it, is more heroic than 
denying it to be an evil. 

To submit on the mere human ground that 
there is no alternative, is not resignation but 
hopelessness. To bear affliction solely because 
impatience will not remove it, is but an inferior, 
though a just reason for bearing it. It savours 
rather of despair than submission when not 
sanctioned by a higher principle. — ** It is the 
Lord, let him do what seemeth him good," is at 
once a motive of more powerful obligation than 
all the documents which philosophy ever sug- 
gested, a firmer ground of support than all the 
energies that natural fortitude ever supplied. 

Under any visitation, sickness for instance, 
God permits us to think the affliction ^^not 
joyous, but grievous." But though he allows 
us to feel, we must not allow ourselves to repine. 
There is again a sort of heroism in bearing up 
against affliction, which some adopt on the 
ground that it raises their character, and con- 
fers dignity on their sufferings. This philoso- 
phic firmness is far from being the temper 
which Christianity inculcates. 

When we are compelled by the hand of God 
to endure sufferings, or are driven by a convic- 
tion of the vanity of the world to renounce its 
enjoyments, we must not endure the one on 
the low principle of its being inevitable, nor, in 
flying from the other, must we retire to the 
contemplation of our own virtues. We must 
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not, with a sullen intrepidity, collect ourselves 
into a centre of our own ; into a cold apathy to 
all without, and a proud approbation of all 
within. We must not contract our scattered 
faults into a sort of dignified selfishness; nor 
concentrate our feelings into a proud magnani- 
mity; we must not adopt an independent rec- 
titude« A gloomy stoicism is not Christian 
heroism. A melancholy non-resistance is not 
Christian resignation. 

Nor must we indemnify ourselves for our 
outward self<x>ntrol by secret murmurings. 
We may be admired for our resolution in 
this instance, a&, for our generosity and disin- 
terestedness in other instances ; but we deserve 
little commendation for whatever we give up, 
if we do not give up our own inclination. It 
is inward repining that we must endeavour to 
repress ; it is the discontent of the heart, the 
unexpressed but not unfelt murmur, against 
which we must pray for grace, and struggle for 
resistance. We must not smother our discon* 
tents before others, and feed on them in private. 
It is the hidden rebellion of the will we must 
subdue, if we would submit as Christians. Nor 
must we justify our impatience by saying, that 
if our affliction did not disqualify us from being 
useful to our families and active in the service 
of God, we could more cheerfully bear it. Let 
us rather be assured that it does not disqualify 
us for that duty which we most need, and 
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to wfaidi God calls us by the rerj dbqmdifr- 
cationw 

A constant postute of defeoee against the 
tttlacks of our great spiritual enemy is a better 
aecurity thou an incidental blow, or even an 
occasional tictory. It is also a better prefWT'^ 
ation jfor all the occurrences of life. It is imA 
some signfd act of mortificatton, but an habitual 
state of discipline which witt' prepare us for 
great trials. A soul ever on die watch, fenrent 
in prayer, diHgent in sel&inspection, fireqoent 
in meditation, f(Mtified against the Tanicies of 
time by repeated views of eternity *— all the 
avenues to such a heart Will be^ in a good 
measure, shut against temptation. To a mind 
so prepared, the thought of sickness will not 
be new, for he knows it is the ^* conation of 
the battle;** the prospect of death will not 
be surprising, for he knows it is its termin« 
ation. 

The period at length arrives when we must 
s/mnmon all the fortitude of the rational being, 
all the resignation of the devout Christian. 
The principles we have been learning must 
now be made practical. The speculaticms we 
have admired we must now realise. All that 
we haye beeA studying was in order to furnish 
materials for this grand exigence. All the 
strength we have been collecting must now be 
brought into action. We must now' draw to a 
point all the scattered arguments, all the several 
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motives, all the individual soppoits, all the 
cfaeerin^ pnmiises cf rdiigion. We mast ex- 
enphfy all the mles we have giveii to others ; 
we mnst embody M the resolutions we have 
formed for ourselves ; we must reduce our pre- 
cepts to e&peiieiice; we must pass from dis- 
courses oa sitbmissioai to its exercise; from 
dissertations on su£fef ing to sustaining it. We 
must heroically call up the d^erminations of 
our better days. We must recoUect what we 
have said of the supports of faith and hope 
when our strength was m fuU vigoiu:, when our 
heart was at ease, and our mind undisturbed. 
Let us collect all that remains to us of mental 
strength. Let us implore the aid of holy hope 
and fervent faith to show that religion is not a 
beautiful theory, but a soul-sustaining truth. 

Endeavour, without harassing scrutiny or 
distressing doubt, to act on the principles 
which your sounder judgment formerly ad- 
mitted. The strongest faith is wanted in the 
hardest trials. Under those trials, to the con- 
firmed Christian the highest degree of grace 
is commonly imparted. Impair not that faith 
on which you rested when your mind was 
strcwg, by suspecting its validity now it is 
weak. That which had your full assent in 
perfect health, which was then firmly rooted 
in your spirit, and grounded in your under- 
standing, must not be unfixed by the doubts 
of an enfeebled reason and the scruples of an 
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impaired judgment You may not now be able 
to determine on the reasonableness of proposi- 
tions, but you may derive strong consolation 
from conclusions which were once fully estab- 
lished in your mind. 

The reflecting Christian will consider the 
natural evil of sickness as the consequence and 
punishment of moral eviL He will mourn, 
not only that he suffers pain, but because that 
pain is the effect of sin. If man had not sin- 
ned, he would not have sufiered. The heaviest 
aggravation of his pain is to know that he has 
deserved it. But it is a counterbalance to this 
trial to know that our merciful Father has no 
pleasure in the sufierings of his children, that 
he chastens them in love, that he never inflicts 
a stroke which he could safely spare ; that he 
inflicts it to purify as well as to punish, to cau- 
tion as well as to cure, to improve as well as to 
chastise. 

What a support in the dreary season of sick- 
ness is it to reflect, that the Captain of our 
salvation was made perfect through sufferings ; 
that if we suffer with him, we shall also reign 
with him, which implies also the reverse, that 
if we do not sufler with him, we shall not reign 
with him ; that is, if we suffer merely because 
we cannot help it, without reference to him, 
without suffering for his sake and in his spirit. 
If it be not sanctified suffering, it will avail but 
little. We shall not be rewarded for having 
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suffered, as is the creed of too many, but our 
meetness for the kingdom of the Redeemer's 
glory will be increased, if we suffer according 
to his will and after his example. 

He who is brought to serious reflection by 
the salutary sufferings of a sick bed will look 
back with astonishment on his former false 
estimate of worldly things. Riches I Beauty ! 
Pleasure ! Genius ! Fame ! — what are they in 
the eyes of the sick and dying? 

Riches ! These are so far from affording 
him a moment's ease, that it will be well if no 
former misapplication of them aggravate his 
present pains. He feels as if he only wished 
to live that he might henceforth dedicate them 
to the purposes for which they were given. 

Beauty ! What is beauty ? he cries, as he 
considers his own sunk eyes, hollow cheeks, and 
pallid countenance. He acknowledges with the 
Psalmist, that the consuming of beauty is ^^ the 
rebuke with which the Almighty corrects man 
for sin." 

Genius ! What is it ? Without religion ge- 
nius is only a lamp on the outer gate of a palace. 
It may serve to cast a gleam of light on those 
without, while the inhabitant sits in darkness. 

Pleasure ! That has not left a trace behind 
it. ^^ It died in the birth, and is not therefore 
worthy to come into this bill of mortality." * 

Fame ! Of this his very soul acknowledges 

• Bishop Hall. 
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the emptiiMBai He is >«tonifllird liair be cmM 
ever be so iiAtiiated as te run jfter e wwuid^ to 
court a breatb^ to pursue a i^adow^ to enbraee 
a cloud. Augustus^ asking his friends as ibef 
surrounded his dying bed, if he had acted his 
part well, on their answering in the affirmatm, 
cried Plaudite. But the acdamations of die 
wbole universe would rather mock than soothe 
the dying ChristiMi, if unsanctioned by the hope 
of the divine approbation. He now rates, at its 
just value, that fiume which was so ofkea edipsed 
by envy, and which will be so soon foiigotten in 
death. He has no ambition Idk but ibr heaven, 
where there will be neither envy, deathi nor fixr- 
getfulness* 

When capable of reflection, the sick Chris- 
tian will revolve all the sins and errors of his 
past life; he will humble himself for them as 
sincerely as if he had never repented of them 
before; and implore the divine forgiveness as 
fervently as if he did not believe they ware Iod^ 
since forgiven. The remembrance of his fir- 
mer offences will grieve him, but the humble 
hope that they are pardoned will fill him ^with 
joy unspeakable, and full of glory." 

Even in this state of helplessness lie may im* 
prove his self-acquaintance. He may detect 
new deficiencies in his character, fresh imper- 
fections in his virtues. Omissions will now strike 
him with the force of actual sins. Resignation, 
which he fancied was so easy when only the suf- 
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ferings of others required it, he now finds to be 
difficult when called on to practise it himself. 
He has sometimes wondered at their impatience, 
he is now humbled at his own. He will not only 
try tp bear patiently the pains he actually suf* 
fers, but will recollect gratefully those from 
which he has been delivered, and which he may 
have formerly found less supportable than his 
present sufferings. 

In the extremity of pain he feels there is no 
coBScdation but in humble acquiescence in the 
Divine will. It may be that he can pray but 
little, but that little wUl be fervent. He can 
articulate perhaps not at all, but his prayer is 
addressed to one who sees the heart, who can 
interpret its language^ who requires not words 
but affecticHis. A pang endured without a 
rovrmur, or only such an inydiuntary groan as 
naitore extorts, and feith regrets, is itself a prayer. 

If surrounded with all the accommodations of 
afBu^ice, let h«i compare his own situation with 
that of thousands, who, probaUy, with greater 
merit, and onder severer trials, have not one of 
his alleviations. When invited to the distaste- 
ful remedy, let him reflect how many perishing 
fiellow><3'eatures may be pining for that very 
remedy, to whom it might be restorative, or 
who, fiuKying that it might be so, suffer ad« 
ditional distress from their inability to pro- 
cure it. 

In the intervals of severer pain he will turn 
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his few advantages to the best account He will 
make the most of every short respite* He will 
patiently bear with little disappointments, little 
delays with the awkwardness or accidental 
neglect of his attendants, and, thankful for gene- 
ral kindness, he will accept good-will instead of 
perfection. The suffering Christian will be 
grateful for small relie&, little alleviations, short 
snatches of rest. To him abated pain will be 
positive pleasure, the freer use of Umbs, which 
had nearly lost their activity, will be enjoy- 
ment 

Let not the reader, who is rioting 

In all the madness of superfluous health, 

think lightly of these trivial comforts* Let him 
not despise them as not worthy of gratitude, or 
as not capable of exciting it He may one day, 
and that no distant day, be brought to the same 
state of debility and pain* May he experience 
the. mercies he now derides, and may he feel 
higher comforts on safe grounds ! 

The sufierer has, perhaps, often regretted that 
one of the worst effects of sickness is the selfish- 
ness it too naturally induces* The temptation 
to this he will resbt, by not being exacting and 
unreasonable in his requisitions. Through his 
tenderness to the feeling of others, he will be 
careful not to add to their distress by any ap- 
pearance of discontent* 

What a lesson against selfishness have we in 
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the conduct of our dying Redeemer ! — It was 
tf^hile bearing the cross to the place of execu- 
tion, that he said to the sorrowing multitude, 
** Weep not for me, but for yourselves and for 
your children." — It was while enduring the ago- 
nies of crucifixion that he endeavoured to mitigate 
the sorrows of his mother and of his friend, by 
tenderly committing them to each other's care. 
— It was while sustaining the pangs of dissolu- 
tion that he gave the immediate promise of hea- 
ven to the expiring criminal. 

The Christian will review, if able, not only 
the sins, but the mercies of his past life. If 
previously accustomed to unbroken health, he 
will bless God for the long period in which he 
has enjoyed it. If continued infirmity has been 
his portion, he will feel grateful that he has had 
such a long and gradual weaning from the 
world. From either state he will extract con- 
solation. If pain be new, what a mercy to have 
hitherto escaped it ! If habitual, we bear more 
easily what we have borne long. 

He will review his temporal blessings and 
deliverances ; his domestic comforts, his Chris- 
tian friendships. Among his mercies, his now 
" purged eyes " will reckon his difficulties, his 
sorrows and trials. A new and heavenly light 
will be thrown on that passage, ^* It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted." It seems to him 
as if hitherto he had only heard it with the hear- 
ing of his ear, but now his " eye seeth it." If 
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he be a real Christian and has had enemiesy he 
will always have [urayed for them, but now he 
¥riU be thankfiil for them. He will the more 
earnestly implore mercy for them, as, instru' 
ments which have helped to fit him for his prei- 
sent state. He will look up with holy gratitude 
to the great Physician, who, by a divine che^ 
mistry in mixing up events, has made that one 
u^MtlataUe ingredient, at the bitterness of which 
he once revolted, the very ineans by which all 
other things have worked together for good; 
had they worked sqMurately they would not have 
worked efficaciously. 

Under the most severe visitation^ let us com- 
pare, if the capacity of comparing be allowed 
us, our own sufferings with the cup which our 
Redeemer drank for our sakes ; drank to avert 
the divine displeasure from us. Let us pursue 
the comparative view of our condition with that 
of the Son of Ood. He was deserted in hia 
most trying hour; deserted, probably, by those 
whose limbs, sight, life, he had restored, whose 
souls he had come to save. We are sur- 
rounded by unwearied friends; every pain is 
mitigated by sympathy, every want not only 
relieved but prevented; the <^ asking eye" ex- 
plored; the inarticulate sound interpreted; the 
ill-expressed wish anticipated; the but^sus** 
pected want supplied. When our souls are 
<^ exceeding sorrowful," our' friends participate 
our sorrow; when desired " to watch" with us^ 
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they watch not " pne hour" but many, not fall* 
ing asleep, but both flesh and spirit re&dy and 
willing ; not forsaking us in our ^^ agony," but 
sympathicdng where they cannot relieve. 

Besides this, we must acknowledge with the 
penitent male&ctor, ^^ we indeed su£Ebr justly, 
but this man hath done nothing amiss." We 
buffer for our offences the inevitaUe penalty of 
our fallen nature. He bore owr $ins and those 
of the whole human race. Hence the heart* 
rending interrogation, ^^ Is it nothing to you all 
ye that pass by ? B^old and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow, which is done 
unto me, wherewith the Lord hath afflicted me 
in the day of his fierce anger." 

How cheering in this forlorn state to reflect, 
that he not only suffered for us then, but is sympa- 
thising with us now ; that ^^ in all our afflictions 
be is afflicted." The tenderness of the sympa* 
thy se^Ens to add a value to the sacrifice, while, 
the vastness of the sacrifice endears the sympathy 
by ennobling it. 

If the intellectual powers be mercifully pre- 
served, how many virtues may now be brought 
into exerdse which had either lain dormant or 
been considered as of inferior worth in the prosr 
perous day of activity. The Christiwi temper, 
indeed, seems to be that part of religion which 
is more peculiarly to be exercised on a sick bed. 
The passive virtues, th^ least brilliant, but tb^ 
most difficult, are then particularly called iutp 
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action. To suffer the whole will of Ood on the 
tedious bed of languishing is more trying than 
to perform the most shining exploit on the 
theatre of the world. The hero in the field of 
battle has the love of fame as well as patriotism 
to support him. He knows that the witnesses 
of his valour will be the heralds of his renown. 
The martyr at the stake is divinely strengthened. 
Extraordinary grace is imparted for extraordi- 
nary trials. His pangs are exquisite, but they 
are short. The crown is in sight, it is almost in 
possession. By faith *^he sees the heavens 
opened. He sees the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing at the right hand of God.^' But to be 
strong in &ith, and patient in hope, in a long 
and lingering sickness, is an example oi more 
general use and ordinary application than even 
the sublime heroism of the martyr. The sick- 
ness is brought home to our feelings, we see it 
with our eyes, we apply it to our hearts. Of 
the martyr we read, indeed, with astonishment : 
our faith is strengthened, and our admiration 
kindled; but we read it without that special 
appropriation, without that peculiar reference 
to our own circumstances, which we feel in 
cases that are likely to apply to ourselves. With 
the dying firiend we have not only a feeling of 
pious tenderness, but there is also a community 
of interests. The certain conviction that bis 
case must soon be our own makes it our own 
pow. Self mixes with; the social feeling, and the 
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Christian death we are contemplating we do not 
so much admire as a prodigy, as propose for a 
model. To the mar^r's stake we feel that we 
are not likely to be brought To the dying bed 
we must inevitably come. 

Accommodating his state of mind to the na^ 
ture of his disease, the dying Christian will 
derive consolation in any case, either from think* 
ing how forcibly a sudden sickness breaks the 
chain which binds him to the world, or how 
gently a gradual decay unties it. He will feel 
and acknowledge the necessity of all he suffers to 
wean him from life* He will admire the Divine 
goodness which commissions the infirmities of 
sickness to divest the world of its enchantments, 
and to strip death of some of its most formidable 
terrors. He feels with how much less reluctance 
we quit a body exhausted by suffering, than one 
in the vigour of health. Sickness, instead of 
narrowing the heart, its worst efiect on an 
unrenewed mind, enlarges his. He earnestly 
exhorts those around him to defer no act of 
repentance, no labour of love, no deed of justice, 
no work of mercy, to that state of incapacity in 
which he now lies. 

How many motives has the Christian to re- 
strain his murmurs ! Murmuring offends God, 
both as it is injurious to his goodness, and as it 
perverts the occasion which God has now af* 
forded for giving an example of patience. • Let 
us not complain that we have nothing to do in 
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siekness, when we are famished with the op* 
portunity as well as called to the duty of resig- 
nation ; the duty, indeed, is always ours, but the 
occasion is now more eminently given. Let us 
not say, even in this depressed state, that we 
have nothing to be thankful for. 

If sleep be aflbrded, let us acknowledge the 
blessing ; if wearisome nights be our portion, 
kt us remember they are *^ appointed to us.'* 
Let us mitigate the grievance of watch&lness by 
considering it as a sort of prolongation of life; 
as the gift of more minutes granted for medita- 
tion and prayer. If we are not able to employ 
it to either of these purposes, there is a fresh 
occasion for exercising that resignation which 
will be accepted for both. 

If reason be continued, yet with sufferings too 
intense for any religious duty, the sick Chris- 
tian may take comfort that the business of life 
was accomplished before the sickness began. 
He will not be terrified if duties are superseded, 
if means are at an end, for he has nothing to do 
but to die. — * This is the act for which all other 
acts, all other duties, all other means, will have 
been preparing him. He who has long be^ 
habituated to look death in the face, who has 
often anticipated the agonies of dissolving nature; 
who has accustomed himself to pray for support 
under them, will now feel the blessed effect of 
those petitions which have long been treasured 
iti heaven. To those anticipatory prayei^ he 
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may, perhaps, now owe the humble eonfidence 
of hope in this inevitable hour* Habituated to 
the contemplation, he will not, at least, have the 
dreadful additions of surprise and novelty to a^ 
gravate the trying scene. It has long been 
familiar to his mind, though hitherto it could 
only operate with the inferior force of a picture 
to reality. He will not, however, have-so much 
ijcared his imagination by the terrors of death, 
as invigorated his spirit by looking beyond them 
to the blessedness which follows. Faith will not 
so much dwell on the opening grave as shoot 
forward to the glories to which it leads. The 
hope of heaven will soften the pangs which lie 
in the way to it* On heaven then he will fix hLsr 
eyes rather than on the awfid intervening drcmn* 
stances. He will not dwell on the struggle 
which is for a moment, but on the crown which 
is for ever. He will endeavour to think less of 
death than of its conqueror ; less of the grave 
than of its spoiler ; less of the body in ruins than 
of the spirit in glory ; less of the darkness of his 
closing day than of the opening davoi of immor-« 
tality. In some brighter moments, when view-* 
ing his eternal redemption drawing nigh, as if 
the fireed spirit had already burst its prison 
walls, as if the manumission had actually taken 
place, he is ready ^cultingly to exclaim, ^^ My 
soul is esci^ed, the snare is broken^ and I am 
delivered*" 

If he ever inclines to wish for recovery, it U 
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only that he may glorify God by his future life 
more than he has done by the past; but as he 
knows the deceitfulness of his heart, he is not 
certain that this would be the case, and he 
therefore does not wish to live. Yet should he 
be restored, he humbly resolves, in a better 
strength than his own, to dedicate his life to the 
Restorer. 

But he su^rs not his thoughts to dwell on 
life. His retrospections are at an end. His 
prospects as to this world are at an end abo. 
He commits himself unreservedly to his hea- 
venly Father. But though secure of the port, 
he may still dread the passage. The Christian 
will rejoice that his rest is at hand, the man may 
shudder at the unknown transit. If faith is 
strong, nature is weak. Nay, in this awful 
exigence, strong faith is sometimes rendered 
faint through the weakness of nature. 

At the moment when his faith is looking 
round for every additional confirmation, he may 
rejoice in those blessed certainties, those glo- 
rious realisations which Scripture affords. He 
may take comfort that the strongest attestations ' 
given by the apostles to the reality of the 
heavenly state were not conjectural. They, to 
use the words of our Saviour, spake what they 
knew, and testified what they had seen. ^^ I 
reckon," says St. Paul, ^^ that the afflictions of 
this present life are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed." He said 
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this (tfter he had been caught up into the third 
heavens; cLfter he had beheld the glories to 
which he alludes. The author of the Apoca^ 
lyptic vision, having described the ine0able 
glories of the new Jerusalem, thus puts new life 
and power into his description, — "I John zcem 
these things and heard them." 

The power of distinguishing objects increases 
with our approach to them. The Christian 
feels that he is entering on a state where every 
care will cease, every fear vanish, every desire 
be fulfilled, every sin be done away, every 
grace perfected. Where there will be no more 
temptations to resist, no more passions to sub- 
due ; no more insensibility to mercies, no more 
deadness in service, no more wandering in 
prayer, no more sorrows to be felt for himself, 
nor tears to be shed for others. He is going 
where his devotion will be without languor, 
his love without alloy, his doubts certainty, his 
expectation enjoyment, his hope fruition. All 
will be perfect, for God will be all in all. 

From God he knows that he shall derive im- 
mediately all his happiness. It will no longer 
pass through any of those channels which now 
sully its purity. It wUl be offered him through 
no second cause which may fail, no intermediate 
agent which may deceive, no uncertain medium 
which may disappoint. The felicity is not only 
certain but perfect, not only perfect but eternal. 

As he approaches the land of realities the 
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shadows of this eardi cease to interest or mis- 
lead iitoi* The films are removed from his 
eyes* XXijects are stripped of their false lustre. 
Nothing that is really little any longer looks 
great. The mists oS vanity are dispersed* 
Every thing which is to have an end i^ears 
small, appears nothing. Eternal things assume 
their proper magnitude, — - for he beholds them 
in the time point of vision. He has ceased to 
lean on the world, for he has found it both a 
reed and a «pear; it has failed, and it has 
pierced him. He leans not on himself, for be 
has long known bis weakness. He leans not 
on his viitnes, ^r they can do nothing for him. , 
Had- he no better refuge, he feels that his sun 
would set in darkness ; his life dose in despair. 
But he knows in whom he has trusted, and 
therefore knows not what he should fear. He 
looks upwards with holy but humble confidence 
to that great Shepherd, who, having long since 
conducted him into green pastures, having by 
his rod corrected, and by his staff suf^rted 
him, will, he humbly trusts, guide him through 
the dark valley of the shadow of death, and 
safely conduct him to the peaceful realms of 
everlasting rest. 
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